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ADVERTISEMENT, 

THE Analyris of ngiy father's Theological wridngs 
oientioned in the Preface tp this work, is in the pre^ 
^d -irill be prlntedin the same manner as the Memdr^ 
now presented to the public^ and may be purchased with 
the Catalogue of his writings separately to bind with the 
present V^olume, or nu^y be had bpund up wjith four 
Sermons which my father desired npietp print) making 
therewith a second volume. 

I bad an expectation of presenting the public with an 
'^ngraving of a striking like^ness of my fathe;', to b^ 
prefixed to the present volume. In this expectalion I 
JhaVe been disappointed.. I hope however to be able to 
jdo it> by the time the second VolunLe will make it^ 
|ippciar|i|ice> 
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PREFACE, .,-. . 



t, r^ • ^ Tr n n '^'^ ^^ ■ 



iVlY father, Dn Priestley, having taken the 'trou- 
ble of writing down the principal occurrences of his 
life, to the period of his amval in this country, that 
account is now presented to the public in the state in 
which he left it, one or two trifling alterations ex^ 
cepted. The simple unaffected manner in which it 
Is written, will be deemed, I have no doubt, far more 
interesting, than if the narrative itself hkd been made 
the text of a more laboured composition. 

Independent of the desire,, so universal among 
mankind, to know somewhat of the private as well as 
the public history of those who have made them* 
selves eminent among their fellow citizens, the life 
of my father is likely to be more useful as well as 
more interesting than those of the generality ot lite- 
rary men ;. not only as it is an account of great in- 
dustry combined with great abilities^- successfully 
/exerted for the extension of human improvement, 
but because it alTords^ a striking^T>roof of the value 
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^ of rational chriatiankyy adopted upcm mature rd|acfc- 
lion aiid practi^^^ witb BabHoalpesseveraiice* 

Few men have had to straggle £br se many years 
with idreumstaDcea mote straitsned and precarious 
tbas my &ther ; few men itaye rentored to attack sa 
many or suqb m?!ete]:ate jpre|udkes> respec^g^ t6e 
prevaknt religion^ of ]iiis.coiixt^y c»r have advanced 
bolder orm(»*e important opi^iopsmoppe^itbtita 
the courtly politics of the powers tl^t be ; .few hare 
2iad to encounter p^ore able opponeuts. is^ his l&erary 
career^ cm: have bee^n expc^ed \f> s^ch kicess^ and 
vindictive oUoc^y^ froiQ n^n of every description^ 
in return lor his unremkting exertions in thecause c^ 
truths yet none have more itniformly proceeded 
with a single eye^ regardless of cposecjuences^ to act 
as his conviction impelled him^ and his conscience 
dictatcdir His conduct brought with it its own re- 
ward, reputation and respect from the most eminent 
of his contemporaries, the affectionate attachment of 
most valuable friends, and a cheerfulness of disposi- 
tion arising in part from conscious rectitude which 
no misfortunes could long repress. JBut to me It 
seems, that conscious rectitude alone would hardly^ 
of itself, have been able to support him under some 

of 
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rf(JicafflietH>w tic Witt docn»«d to bear* Hcl^ft 
farther Tcscmtee, tohi«ft^iw foiling and inyoluaMQ^ 
z-&rm, petsuasioii titht benevolem:c of the iUm%hf 
tjr towards all Ih$ 6re£tti»r€s» vesA tl^ conviction that 
every part of hfe owa life, like every part pf the whole V 
system, was preordamed for the best upon the whole 
of existence. Had he entertained the gjoonjy noti* 
ptts of Calvinism in which he was brou^t up, this 
cheering source of contentment and resignation 
would probably have &iled him, and irritation an4 
xle^ondency would have gained an unli^ppy ascends 
ancy. But by him the deity was not regarded as an 
«ayenging tyrant, punishing, for thes^e of punishing^ 
his weak ,and imperfect creatures, but as a wise and 
kind parent^ inflicting those cocreclions only that 
are neces^ry to faring our di^o»tions to the proper 
tiemper, and to fit us for the highest sttte of happinett 
of which our natures are uldmately capable. 

With these views of the present and the futuncj it 
is no wonder that he submitted with perfect resigna- 
tion to the inevitable vicissitudes of human life, and 
looked forward to futurity, as a period of existence 
when his capacity for receiving haj^iness would be ^ 
greater because h^s a^city fi)r communicating it 
would be enlarged. 
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MEMOIRS 

OF 

Dr. JOSEPH PRIESTLEY. 

tWRlTtEl^r Bt HIMSELF.] 



XXAVINQ aioQglit it tight to leave beMnd me 
aome account of myj^kmk tod bene/atton, it is iff 
a manner ncoessaty ttiat I dso g^ve soAie accoant of 
myself \ and as the like has been done bf many per- 
8(mm and for reasobs which posterity has approved^ 
I make no farther apology for followbg their txzta-^ 
pie. If my ivritiogs in general have been useful tei 
my cotemporaries^ I fappe that this account of my>' 
self win not bo without ks use lo those who ma/ 
€ome after me, and espe^taily in promcftiilg Virtu^ 
«ndpiety^ which I hope I may say it has been my 
€a|*e to practice tnyself, as it has bee a my bu siness to 
inculcate them npon others. 

A My 
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3 Memoirs of 

My father/ Jonas Pric^ey^ was the youngest son 
.of Josq^ Priestley, a maker' aod^reiseri^ivPoUq^ 
cloth. His first wife, my mother, was the only child 
of Joseph Swift, a farm% af Siaft^, a'yillage about 
^ix miles south east of Wakefield. By this wife he 
had six children, four sons and two daughters. 1^ 
thm oldest; was bom on the thirteenth of March, old 
style 1733, at Fieldhead about six miles south 
west of Leeds in Yorkshire. My mother dying ia 
in 1740, my.lkthct naarqpd ;^gain in 1745, and by 
his second wife had three daughters. 

My mother having children so fiist, I wsks rery 
^004 ooTnmitted to the card of her father, and with 
htim t continued with little infcrruj^on till my mo- 
tor's death}, 

/It is but litde ttett I can recollect of my motlier. 
I remenaber, however, Aat she was careful to teach, 
juc the Assembly's Catechism, and to give me the 
hcfijt instructions the little tin^e that I was at home. 
Once in particular, whcfi I was playing with a pin^' 
^ asked jue where I got it ; and on tdUng her 
that I found it at my uncle's, who lived very near to 
^y father, and where I had been playing with my 
couBins, she made mQ carrj^ it back i^ain;. no 

doubt 
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dmibt to impress my mind, as^ it could not Ml to do^ . 
with a clear idea of the distinction of property/ and 
of the importance of atiending to iti She died in 
Ac hardr wihten of 17S9;not long after being deli- 
vered bf my youngest brother; and having dreamed 
>a litde before her death diat.shc Was tn a delightful 
placc^ which she particularly described, and imagin* 
td to be heaven, the last words she spake, as my 
aunt ioTonned me, were " Let me go to that fih« 
-*^plst5:e.M , , ■ 

OA the death of my mother I was taken hom<^ 
toy brothers taking niy ptece, and was sent to school 
in the ndghbourhood. But being without a mo-i 
ther, and ray feidicr incuml>pred with a large famMy^ 
ft aster of my fetjiers> in the year 1742, relieved him; 
of all care of ine, by taking me entirely to h*seUi 
and considering mt as her child, having none of lier 
own. From this time she was truly a parent to mo 
till her deatiim 1764. 

My aunt was married to a Mr. Kcighly, a flian 
who had distinguished himself for his zeal for reli^"^ 
on and for bis public spirit. He was also a man of con- 
5iderablepro|ierty, anddying soon after I weAt tdthem, 
fcft the, greatest part of his fortune to my aunt for 

' / . A 2 life, 
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Mfe, flM sonSdi of it at ibtr ^i^onl iafier' hfr 
fleetl)^ » . . / 

. IffthM tnilf iMDUs juBdeiciBeUent "KSinfln^ trbo 
kne^ BO 4M^ 1^ bf v(^aSi,iOt'Sff ttkix^.^ \mf 
Itind^ ^ to ddgood, and.^nbo is^w BpardkHboaetf 
M th^ iiui{>(»e, I \ras sbat tb sever*^ idiinls in ths 
nf^t^ttxiuxid, eqjemlljr tfa a Jai^ ffevt seioo;^ iriit 
4er Aft care of a ckrgyittm, Sfir. i&gJlwe; oiufer 
»faoni,at!the^geDfti^elve vtAQfisn, I firet l^eg^ito 
make any progress in the Latin Tongue," ai.i«^«c-- 
ignmd ^'eiemenls «f Oreekv But fid»obt tBfc •kUme 
tiine th«t I began to; kiotk Gredc at dut pttblr'!^ 
.xchoo), I leuned Bbbrew on holidl^s of thediiMnti' 
|ng minister of Ac pbce, Mr. Kidtby, mi ip«n tilt 
lemovalof Mr. Mauga^ ftdu* the fi«e;M<hbbl«'Bfr<- 
^jAbf opaiing a stittod. of his. ovm, 1 was tvhollf 
under bis oaift, tSflth Ate insfirufction I had acquir- 
ed a prwfcjf good .knowledge of the IcMiied Iwiguag- 
csat the age of sixteen. But- frorti thi» time Mr» 
KiHltby^$ increasing infirmities obliged him to reiin- 
quish W» school, mid b^inning to be of a weakly 
eonsumptive habit, so that it was not thought ad- 
viseable to send me to any other place of ediK^tion, 
I was- left to ocMidQet my studies a$ well a»I could^ 

m 
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m^r aui^ vCBtMamadbc^n ,q^ mji being a minlstftr, 
»dlxieadify bUcrod iMot hdr.ymir^/ BajbmjsiUi v^ 
l^ilth^ oMigod me tor tMm^^ 
and with a view to titide» lk9mt^ Ai^ moda^ lao-- 
guaged, Vt^ndif Italiai^aad Hi|^ Dutbh withwt a? 
mister ; and in the first and. last ef them I traoslatt. 
^ aad wrote letters, for am uncle of mine n^c^ was a 
merdbanlv ftbd wbo intended to put me into a counlw! 
iag house in Lisbon. Ahouae wa&actually ef^;agedl 
to recem ine th«^ and ev^ tlang was^neariy^B^^ 
finimyuiidertakii^theiooyage. But^gok^ngfaettec 
hcthii: my lomBKer dcstinatba iof ibt owmgtry waft 
»tufmed» and I was scnt.tcr Daventry, to. study uiw 
der Mr. Aahxrortlir dkrmu^ Dr. Ashwortk 
, Looltfiogt^fc, «i ofteir db, upcm this.jpedod of 
myli&, I see d^e gnaiestfieaaMiito be thankful tq 
God fiqC'thfe pioua carQcf tiiy pares^ and fi^nds^ in 
gvV^higlinere%iol^iq3tmcti(>n. My mqfthfr was a 
UM^mas of exclDplary pie^, and my &ther also had h 
stoong sense of r^U^f^, piling with hfe i fipn^f 
moh^ing and eveoingi and car^% tcadung his chfl^ 

A3 drto 
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dreii laad sen^ts the Assemfaiy^ CatecUsm, wiidfa 
was all the system of^ hich he had any knowledge^ 
Inthelataerpait rf bis. li&jfec^^ became Ivory food of 
]Vfr» Whitfidd% writin|8, m^ dther^iworks ofiisimi-.^ 
lar kind, haying been ixx)ttgfht ^ in the|ffinc^les of: 
Cyvinisin, and adapting them, but without evcF giv- 
ing muchattention to matters of speculation, and en- 
tertaining no l>ig<^tc4 av^-sioa to those who diifi:red 
from him €«i tl^ sabjeot.' ■ - 

. The same was tfce case with my excdlefnt aunti 
fihewas truly Calvinistic in principle, but was fer 
ftom confining salvation to thofipe who thou^t as 
she did; on religious sublets. Being left in good 
circumstance, her home was the reseat ctf all tfao 
dissenting miiusters in the neighbourhood ividioilt 
distinction, sSndtiiose wfaqt were the most obnoxipus 
on account of their heresy were almoA aa welcome to 
ber, if ^e thoug^ht d»em honest and jgpod men, 
(which sl>e was not unwillii^ to (fo) as any bthdrs. 

The most hei^tioal ministers in thenoii^bottrhood 
w?re Mr. GnOiam of Halifax, and Mr. Walker ^ 
Leeds, but they vere frequently my Aunt's guests* 
With the former of these my intimacy grew with my 
yearSj but chieS;^ ^fter I becanje a preac^. We 

kept 
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kept up a correspondence to the last^-'thinkingdlifce 
cm most subjects. To faim I dedicated my Dispd* 
mtians m Mutttt and Spirit^ and when he died, he 
Idt me hk manuscripts, his Pdyglot bible, and 
two hbndred pounds. Beside^ bdng a rational 
diristian, he was an elcdle^ classical schdar, and 
wrote Latin with great facili^ aiid degance. He 
frequently wrote to me in that kmguage. 

Thus I was brought up with sentiments of piety, 
but wiAout bigotry, and having from my earliest 
ycara given much attention to the subject of religj^ 
an, I was as much confirmed as I well Could be 
vd the principles of Calvinism, all the books that' 
came in my way having that tendency. , 

The weakness of my constitution, wliich crften 
Jed me to hink that I should not be long li^ed, con- 
Iributed to ^ve my mind a still more serious turn , 
and having read many books of experienm, and in 
qonseqaencc believing that a nevs birth produced bjr 
Ae immediate agency of the %>iiit of God, \w& ne- 
cessary w saltation, apd not being able to satisfy 
myself that I >4a</ experienced any thing of the kind, 
I felt occasionally soch distress of mind as it is not 
in my power to describe, and which I still look back 

A 4 ^ upon 
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upon wiAk horror* )fotis£disUriidmg I Ind; notl^ 
very material to txptfbsHi niys^vcyhi latbtaecm^' 
dudisd lliat Godluic) Sars^kmmt^ wctUiAmkttiras*. 
lUcetbe^caie^Fiiai^b S|>^) to whom, td h^ imn* 
^Md, Kpcvtams4 md edvatiofi wtgt 'dobML la 
that i^lBlet»f nuod I trn^tllbct rtedti^ Ab Miotttit 
of the ii»n » thefepnoj^j^in thf V}/iffjimf9Ttt)pfeB^ 
with the grcatert pqStobtltiw* 

I iip)giae dmtcis^ thesis ^^vnSiffl* ^ mM were 
not without their use^ M'itifiy led me to diiiA Mbi- 
iia% of Go4 anda iutuie state* Axd ^iigh my 
&dihg3 were tlien, oo doubti too {uU o£ tOrrcTt^ 
what netoabed of fbem waara deep rey^erescjB^ for ^-^ 
vine things, sod ia time a pleasing -sai^^fiiGtioa 
wMch can never be effiieed, aodlhope, icas^tlreiigdK 
encdaslhavendmcediftlifc, awdacq«ired ffiow 
rational notions oi reli^(»i. The ifrniemtHWOey 
however, of what I s^m^mes ielt in that $tate oC 
ignorance and darkne89 ^vea me a peculiar senae of 
the value of ratk^al pnnc^^lea <^ religtod, and of 
which I can give but an imperfixt deser^tion t^ 
others. 

As truthy we caimot doubt, must havi an advan* 
tage over error ^ we may eonfilnde Uirt the want o£ 

thise 
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tbese^pccifiiar fbd^gfr is; GonpcnMted }:(ykmtAmg* 
of greatar value, which arfaes to odiewfifcttnalwignti 

h«m^ a!hnr^3?ft coofiiddraiihe Supreme Braigw ibti 
Imd jpam^.di&aH I^aft^pniig; Tiusy hpveyeiv nak> 
hmi%b«m.m|rbaie4.Xcittmotbes0^^ ^dgel 
of theeflbcto^it At«iil^«»^ weoogilt alitayi; 
t^ioculcstejuttTieirsttfdiiiigs^ aswiiiig cmwkIvcsi 

a«ja«ia ©f them. : - 
1 Kthe.btttrrfakti3£4he,h2fBn^^^ 
iflf die'gteiiuiptt^iRl^ going to^ 'the Maii^^, • 
whkh\vassomethin9^ii€m.tbmmo7;^ ^iid^i 
oA tavA days in the wedi upm Mt^- Hs^g^fltoiie^^ a 
dteeotiflig minister in^tite netghboothwd^'i^ had' 
been ndticated under' Mr. l/bitbams^ OB Um P 
kamed Geamctt^) A^brat atkb vatitiu» UmAcMsfilP 
Mkthemati^ theor^jtiksal and praetk^. ^^dftt^^« 
s^ne lime I rmi^ but mdilittte^ssi^iiiee#oht^MmV 
Graveaend's^EIcmerite of NaturalPhfloaophy, Watt%* 
l-ogic, Looht^e Essay on the Human Undfcrstand. 
Mg, &c, and made such a proficiency in other brandi. 
c» ctf teaming, that w^en 1 was admitted at^the^aca- 
&^y (wUk^h was on Coward's feun&tito) I wwesy" 

cused 
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q«scd^:diedtudksof tlM^^firsI yiear, and a great > 
part of those of the scccincL 

In the samcihtoVal I sfieirt tiie latter part of cve- 
ly tveek vifbh Mr. Thomas^ a bi^)tt^ minister now. 
of Bristol but then of Gildersc»i^ a vUU^ dbbut 
four Dfiiks from Leeds, who had had no learned eda- . 
catidn.^ Him I mstructed m Hebrew, andbydiat 
meaas made mysdf a considerable proficient in that ^ 
language. At the same titne I learned Chakfee aad 
Syriac, and just began to read Arabic. Upoa the 
vihiAtf gobg to the academy later xhsm is usualy4md 
being thereby better fiimished, I wasqualifi^ toilp- 
p^ dierc with greater advantage^ 

; Before I went ^m home I was very desirous of 
being admitted a communicant in the congiregats- 
tm which I had always a:ttended, and the old minis- 
Uar^ an weU as my Aunt^ were as, desirous of it as 
myself, but the elders of the Church, who had the 
government of it, refused me, because, when they 
ipterrogated me on the subject pf the ; sin of Adam^ 
I appeared riot to be quite orthodox, not thinking 
that all the human race (supposing diem not to have 
any sin of their own) were liable to the wrath of 
Ood, aadthepjunsofheU.for ever, on account of 

' / / that 
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tt» me. .. Soimt time, before, having then bq doubt of 
^ truth of the doO^ine, I well rei^einbar being 
wnmk dMAresg^ th# LcquW not feel ap roper rcpen- 
taaeeffcrih^$i!ic^Adam; taking it feu* grantad that 
mthout tAh it ooold not be. foi^ven nie« Mr* H^« 
gerBCOfie above memiiOnfid, was a little mor^ Ubeial 
than then^mbecs of tfaecpngregation mwhichl was 
bnnigbt'Upi bong vi/bat is caUed a JSaofierian m 
t, u . : . ' \ .*j i - - , . . . and 

^ * B AXTERIANS/ Hie famous Noii-toiiformist Richard Baxter 
whaflodrished about the Jj^lik of tibe laal Centwy, attempled aCoa^ ^ 
UUon between the doctrmei of Calvin and Aminiut. The focmer 
of tliese held that God from the be^nning had elected a few of the 
hiunan race to be aayed, without reference to their good actiohs in 
this Kfe, and had' left the rest of mankuid^ in a state of final and inevl- 
table reprobation. The ktt«r was of opinion that the Cfariatian dia- 
penaatLon famished the xneani of final Salvadon to all men« though 
the merits of the death ^ Christ would be ultimately Advantageous to 
believers only. Baxter, bought with Calvin that some among mankind 
^ere from th^ beginning ejected unto eternal lifi^ and gifted from 
:^ve with the saving grace necessary in the first instance to the seve- 
ti|l. steps of a believer's christian character ; but he thought also with 
Arminius that all men had common grace imparted to them^ sufficient 
to enable them if they .chose, to attain unto final Salvatioi^y using the 
lieans ordained by Christ and his Apostles. Calvin ^so held the ^. 
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iaiA hfai geiieril con^a^satidn had isi IRJmdf tomv ini 
sucli as tended to undermine^ my- ^ttjiifi^s. -^Sifi^ 
u4iat coiitiibatedtb opfet>m)r C7e!i'6tl8'inW& Wttf dMT 
^aiftfrsatiem J[£a Mt. Wsdk^ ftahi^AslUxHi vrndM^ 
Ibiei who preached as a i:atidi<£itS5 When 6iir ^ MoU 
mSsteir was suf>eiiaiinu^^. Ke waacito avbw^ Bak^ 
tir^; Undtiehig T^e^^tfd ^ tl^t aceoont his opiai;^ 
AM^it^^bmc^ckm^ffiCHli aiklloebeix^ giiesi at 
fte hon^ cf 4mi3r Aunt^ we soon became vetjr istii 
tnaiei and I thought I saw much of teason m his 
sentiments; Thndrfiig fiar th e r oh th fl oe aHfajeels, I 
masr be&re I went to the wsnii^xoyt ap Armmiaa» 

^ bin had bf no means dejected Ike dectriticf <^ the trt# 
nity, Gi: that of atonement. > .^ 

l^ Though after I s^w reaspn to change my opinions^ 

' Ifound 



ImI perfterpradiee tff the Unhsts, or %i'ii has iiae&hten «x|yi^0<ed tfitt s 
tclic^ imghi M feurty but not finally, whereas Baxter aeeint to fiwi 
iiiought that not «Very one who had ta,Ti% grace imparted to him 
would persevere to t^e end, or as the AnniniiA Me6ioddMis qoaintljr 
«x|^r«ms^iieheldthstttbefieveraKa7'iitt!^ iW 

«oil&proiiu8ing doctraie of Baxter may be setn in his very ktfned asid, 
imitttdKigibl* work entitled OithoKck Theology. He used to be aii 
asiDual communicant in the ghurcU cf England' l)gr "^^y of exemplying^ 
kli aceomiiiodating opinions. . T. C» 
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Ijr attended *ci|i>)it» . "N^tJiWlP^jllfla^^^liwi^ilbj)^ 

«sb.'iiiv%.«?di(xJ«»)>N we^ Mnwt^ot these ww 
oflttiAoine meedng ofane ju* d^nt |)4rt:e{;tlM: qft^^rer 

3N>uik9meiifar«QaJKBisatian)8nd|^i^y)st*' "Pii^^i^iTPr 
^ton^f; atieiukd, {>nix*BS eKtenc^re witli «thcip 

4vben4»liM^on. 

< At ic^ Attiitt^ tiKft was a monttily ni^ti%.<>fwo» 
men, «rhoacqaitted them^ebes.in pen^^. as well as 
:gny of <lw men belonging rto the congnji^ot); Be» 
ing at first a child in tl^e fiunityy I was permittoi tl> 
attend tbeir meetings and growing up insDnsibljr^ 
licard them after J was- capable of judging. My 
^pt. after the dei^ of her 4mfiband^ prayed every 
friomintg andewmngixi ha* &mily, until I wstt shmt 
»eventeen^ when tihat d\ity cfcvohcd upon mt. 
The Lord's day was kept with peculiar atrielKss. 

No 
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No vk^alft^ wcrt dressed on that day in $^ ^asSLyi 
Ho member of if was permiyd to li^k out for re> 
creation, buttiie whole (^ the day wag ^p^rkat tintf 
pubfic' meetings or Bt bcm6 in riding; meditkdi 
0(1, and i^yer, in die fomily or the closet. ' 

ft wad my custom ift ttmt tim6 td itcdUect as mvHsSk 
ad I couM of th^ sermons I heard, and to commit it 
to writing. 'This practloe I began .very early, khcl 
Continued k untilt was able from the heads ofacKsi 
course to supply the rest myself. F» not-ttoui* 
bling'mjrself to oommitto ^emoty much of the am* 
plification^ and writkig at home almost as mudbi as 
i had heard, I insensibly acquired k habit of compo^^ 
sing with great readiness ; and from tMs practtoe 1 
believe I have derived great advaailage through li|? ; 
composition seldom employing so much time at 
^trould be necessary to write in l6n§^ hand any thing 
I have published* 

^y these meansi not being disgusted with these 
strict forms of religion a^ many persons of better 
health smd spirits proUibly might have been (and 
joi which acccmnt I am &r from lecomimending tht 
same strictnc^ to others) I acquired in eariy life A 
serious turn of mmd. Among other thioga I had at;, 

this 
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iMs.dmeagl^taversicm to Plays and Bcmancesi 
so tlkt I neverre^ any woAs df thfa kind eifioept 
Rebinsoti Cruaoe^ until I went to die acadetaf • I 
well remember seeing my brdthcr Timely reading 
a hook of .Knight Eirantry, and with ^^eat itidigna; 
tion I snatched it out of his hands/ and threw it a* 
Way. This brother afterwards, when he'4iad for 
some time followed my fathei% busttiess (which was 
^at^bf a Clotb-dresser) became, if possible more 
serious than I had been ; and after an imperfect edu- 
caation, took up the profi;ss^ of'a- miniider among 
Hie Independents, in wMch he now ccbt^mes. 

While I was at the Ckammar School I lesttned 
Mr. Jnwt's Short hand^ and thinking t eoiild sug* 
gest 50IM improvements in k, I wrote to die An- 
ibor/ and diis waBstbe beginning of a correspondence 
which lasted several years* .He was, as I ever per^ 
joeived, an unbttlieyer in Cfaristiani^ and anecessari- 
an. On tlu$ subject several letters, written widi eare 
on bod! sides, passed b^ween us, smd these Mr. 
Annet piten pressed me to give him leave.to publis^^ 
teit I constantly refused. I had undertaken the de- 
:&nce of Philosofilttcal Liberty^ and the con^spon- 
dencc^^a closed without my being convinced ,0/ 

the 
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^ MbifiS ¥ my ai|>«»men|fc : ^Qugli iifon fbid;^ 
iIm wbJMit rogulaijiy, in tbe-eourae ic^.i)i^ 4cacknu« 
jbal fiditcii^ 9demarda» tbeoame a<»i]$nR«d Nfi> 

911^ d}e gipwtest «dvimt^ from n^ fall j^a-stnaib« 
i)ftfietra&ofUiatdo(^riiie. J . 1 

My Aunt, aad aU my relftfmaSt being sDrictCai* 
.vinistsj it-vMisUiicHr in^c^wiiiv'send me to the » 
^a^y.-fifc J^-mdi&usa. tin^theote arx>r. QRtt> 
^. Am« being «ti}attiiive m AnttfiuMlf I i4Mh< 
lutel^icqnpPleAit, etpeeii^ upon fiBding idut tf i 
went t]:^tb«;* besides living an ex^ritmet I tmtl^ 
jMwoiitr fny a83ei« to tem pr^t^ .w^^Uft {if/the 
xtrictest >(iaIviiH)tfic SbM^ !md r^fnUt it ev^. ^ 
months;: JVfy oi^siticni, ho«wviWi wtiilA probai* 
4)te bihrft^fwia toB jraipoae, and I.mHsilwm ado^ 
4ed some •tber ■rade<if lifi^ if Mr.- Kidtb^ iHd^ 
jneBdoned-hadnotniterpOfled, '■nd^sbronig^ teoont' 
mexkied fe'icademyctfDr.Ooddriage/onthfeidBa 
tiiat I diould law a better chance of bcii^ «iM<]e>lk 
M^abr, He had Kcnved- a good education hint* 
adf, was a good ckesical sdioktr, and hkA' no oa- 
-jpimon 6f the mode ofeducaticmaimngihe very 0^ 
^kkIooc Dissenters, and being fond of me, lie was 

desirous 
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d^irous of my haying evoy advant^ that could be 
prowrad for me. My good Aunt> not being a bi* 
ggtted Csilvlaisl, oit^^d into hb vicws^ and Dr^ 
Dfddiddge b^g dcadi I was aent toDaveotryi and 
im the fint pupil that entoffd Acre. My Step^mo* 
Him 9^^ who wa9 n woman cf good aensc^ as well 
% itfiwKftiWi b»d 4 high opiniwof I>r. Ooddri^^ 
luring been aoti^m^ hou^lie^per in hia fiimily# 
$be ha4 always reconuoended hia Academy, but 
di^ before I^ivcnt thither. 

Three yeajj, via. tcom September 17S2 to 1755» 
tispent 2t Digventry with that peculiar satia&c^^ 
with whkh young persons of generous minds nsMal^ 
ly ^ throu^a course.of liberal study^ in the sociew 
ty of othersren^pged in die same pursuitSi and , free 
' fro^ d\e c^u\e» and anxieties whidi seldom &ii ta 
hff hol4 on them when th^ come out into the. 
w^ld. 

In my time, the academy wto in a state peculiarly 
favcnrable to the serious pikrsuit of truth, as the stu* 
derjte were about equally dividjed upon every questi* 
tm of m«l<*t importuwe, such as Liberty and Necessi- 
ty, the Sleep of the soul, and all the articlesoftheologi- 
Gil Orthodox/ and heresy ; in consequence of which 

B aU 
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all tfae$e topics were the subject of continual discus^ 
sion. Our tutors also were of different opinicNns^ 
Dn Ashworth taking the orthodox side of every 
questipD, and Mr. Clark, the ^b4utor, that of here- 
sy, though always with the greatest modesty, • 
' Both of our tutors being young, at least as tutors, 
and isome of the senior students excelling more dian 
they couki pretend to da in several branches of stu- 
dy, they indulged us in the greatest freedoms, so 
that our lectures had often the air of friendly convert 
•atioHson the subjects to which tixey related. Wc 
Were permitted to ask whatever questions, and to 
make whatever remarks, we pleased ; and we did" 
it with flic greatest, but without any offensive, fiee-' 
dora. The general plan x)f our studies, which may 
be seen in Dr. Doddridge's published lectures, was / 
exceedingly favourable to free enquiry, as we were 
referred to authors on both sides of every question, 
and were even required to give an account of thehi. 
It was also expected that we should abridge the most 
important of them for our future use. Tlie public 
library contained all the books to \yhich -fre were 

itferred. ^ 

It was a reference-to Dr. Hartley's Observations 

on 
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on Maa in the conrse of oor lectures, that fiftd 
biw^ Ac acquainted' whh ttot perfomiafice, whidi 
' immediatbiy engaged mj closest Rtteotbiiy and pno* 
ddcedlbft greatest, and in mj opinion the most' &- 
VonraUeelfeet on tn^ g^n«^ turn of tMnking thro* 
Kfe; ' It- 6st*liAed me iii the belief of th^ dbctrintf 
t^Neceslsitj'^i which I first learned Irom Collins; it 
greatly improved that ^sposition to piety which I 
bfouglrt to the academy t and freed it fi'om that ri- 
gour voAi whidi tt had* been dnetured. Indeed, I 
do not know whether the consideration of Dr. Hart- 
ley ^i» theocy Contributes moi% tdbiili^teh the mind» 
or ipipiove ^ heart ; k ja&tts both in sosuper-emi- 
nemadligree. • '.',''.• ^-^^ ''- ^ »..-.•• 
- hk this fiitiiation) } oaw leasOh to embrac^ what is 
generally called the heterodox sid^ of rimost every 
queffion;^ But notwithstanding tiuis, '*md diough 

. V V ^^ :....- :^ .' --'-^ : ... :i f • D,^ 

r^: — T-!- r — l [^ ■ - .It ' . '. ^ ■ - ' ■ 1 — —- .' 

* It will be ;iecn in tlie course of these tnemoira that fiom time ^ 
lln>e k9 deeper seflection and more extensive reading incited him, hft 
•aw reas6n tO give up akno^ all the peculiar theotogi^al and meta* 
^hffl^ici^ bi^tijcmt wiuchhe h«d.lnibU>edin«MAyA^^th i tDmeoftlieiv 
i^ith considerable difficulty, and alliof themat the evident liiak^f<m^ 
sldcrable obloquy from thoaa whom he highly respected, as weQ 
^ from those on whom his interest appeaifd to depend. T. C. 

B2 
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QeptiopaklC|W4^Is^Q^lyl^?qkt^ft Mn«)^«: 
tibtbmgslbgr which )ieaf^ ufipf^hiM^ito 

a favourite ^vxth him. I k«pt up morp or Ifl^ pf i( 
corresppndii5nce with Dr* A^hVTOtth till tjjc tim« of 
his death, though much mfiire $P With Mr* ClfA. 
f hia comiAoed till the very we^ of 1^9 melMichpi^ 
featb by:a ^irov^ Us^ hftfse an Knmogfaamt v!imxt 
he was fnir^?r» 

^ Notwkh^^^iitg thf great frced&m of our ^oilo^ 
tions and dd;>ates,^ the extreix^e of htrfi$y ^mmg ua 
was Arianisin ; and all of us, I believe,, kft the aca- 
demy wUh.iibcUef, mi^^ or ksa tuaUficd, of the dbc- 
tjrine pf ^^ttmfm^u ^ 

Wanu ftiendlhipa never &il tp be coRtmcted at 
]^lafes<^ liberal education ; and when they are well 
chosen TDT of singalar use; Such was mine with 
Mr. Alexander of Birmingham. We were fn the 
same class, and during the first year occupied the 
«am^ roonif By engagements between ourselves we 
rose early j and dispatched many articles of business 
every day. " One of them, which continued all the 

f ' time* 
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time wc were at the acadfemy, was to read every day 
tm fblto pages in some iSreek autfior, and generally 
a Greek play itt the ooiir^ of the week besides. By 
this means we became very weH acquainted with 
that language, and widi Ac most valuable authors in 
it. This exercise \ft corttinued long after we left 
tiie academy, communicatitig to each other by letter 
iwi aecount of what we read. My life becoming 
ittd^ occupied flian his, he continued his applicatioii 
to Gareek k>nger than I did, so that before his death 
he was^ liiAs^ne, ohe of flie best Greek scholars in 
ihis or aoy other country. My attention Was alwayi 
HMHte dtawh to madiematicaland phiio^jihiail stu^ 
dies than his was. 

I'hese vofiifttary engagements were the more ne- 
eessaty, in Ae course of out academical studies, as 
there was then ha provi^fl made for teaching thi 
Icarried Hnguages. We had-even no compositions^ 
Or orations, in Latin. Our cdut^ of lectur<fs wad 
also defective in containing no lectures on the scrips 
lures, or on ecclesla^ical history, aud by the stu- 
dent a in general (and Mr. Alexander and myself 
were no exceptions) Commentators in general and 
#^teslas(3cal history also, were held in contempt. 

B 3 On 
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On leaving the academy; ]^ went to study under his 
uncle Dr. Benson, .^nd with him learned to vahie 
the critical study of the ^ptures so much, that^ ^ 
length he almost con^ned hia^ention to thcm^. 

My other particular frienids among, my fellow stu* 
dents weife Mn Henry Holland, of my.c^wn dW^^ 
Messrs. Whitehead, Smithscm, Rotherjiam, and * 
Scholcfidd'm that aboye me, and ^r: Tayl^ iathat ^ 
below me*^ With all thes^rl fcept up tnorq w lew of 

a con-espondenaq and wr.friepdslHpwas ttrtninated 
c^nly. by t][ie death of thoi^e wl^ aKi.W)wifcad, via. 
tlietlirceJirstnaflaed of these six>andl hcfieitiidll 
sol^sist ia. the same period with., those who tow 



survive. 



. AH the while Iw^.^t the academy I never lost 
isight 9f,thc. great pj^j^cf.^f my studies^ which was 
the duties of a christiau mimster, and there it was 
tjut I laid the general plai^ wWch I liave executed 
^iii^e*... Partieularlyl llieii^ composed the first co-, 
-p^ oi^m^ Imtuutas (^Natural' and Re^c^d Religu 
otf^f ^|r. . Clarke to whom I comn^uAicatqd my 
scheme, carefully perusing every aection,of it,^ and 
talking over, the subject of it with. me. 
But I w^s much discouraged even then wUh'tlie 
r impedi- 
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impe^mnt'm my speech^ .vM<Ai linhdntedfrom my 
&mily, and which still attends me. Sometimes I 
absolutely stammered^ and my anxiety about it was 
ifaecMise'ofmttchdistress to me. However, like 
$t; V^\f% thorn in the fleshy I hope it has not been 
ivkhoutits use. Without some such check as this, 
} night have been disputatioiisr in company, 'or 
^g^have beeii seduced by the love of popular ap* 
phuse as a preacher : whereas my ccmversaticm atid 
my deliv^itfy in the pulpit having Jiotfiing in them 
t^ was geaerally strikingt I hope I have been vMik 
l^ientive to qualifications of a supericx* kind. ^ 

It is \mU I believe, usual for young persons iq 
dissendng academies to think much of their futon; 
sibiati^as in life; Indeed^ veaoe happily preclud- 
ed fronr that fay the impos^bility of succeeding m 
any a^bnljbi) fi^ pardcular placosi.' We often, in^' 
dfed, amused ou^iFsdvesw^tlKeiidn of our diaper^ 
si<».in'alJt>*rt^^^ kingdom rtRlw living ^happi- 
ly farther.;. tndu8wl,«>F<^P*^l^^^^ meeting 
a^ certadn times; 9fA smile at ' tKe^ diflhient appear^ 
ance we sdiould probably make after being ten ox^ 
twenty years fi^tled in the world, '^But nothing of 
thi$ kindiraatyer seriously resdlvcd upon by us*. 

B 4 For 
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Tt»* Rij^ G^^m part; I caa truly mtf I had very ib^ 
ambiticMi, except to distinguish n^ietf by my appl^ 
;cado|i to die stactiejs pix)t>er td my pvofesidiiti i add 
I cheerful^ listened to the first pfbpiaal that my tn^ 
tor made to tai^ in ctose<|Setite ®^ ni^ s^t^tttiiti^ 
m^ti^UM, to proiTHte a mmieter for iMipiMt^df 
Necdham Market in Sul^lk, 'tfWHSgli H* i*^'*tfer^ 
remotb froiai my fri^ids iii YtniMfei fijufl ii v^ Ui« 
l&cmsidcirable jplace. 

When I>ttit to preath at Needbmt » i( <kildl'^ 
datcv X foiind a iroati oongregatiot)^ atont «& htftt« 
dred pec^^ under a Mr* Meadci#dt vb^ wi^ Ati^ 
peranmntcd lliey had bom, wUlodtlintiid«br^ 
prcsccxiing yeair^ on Mcioiie of tbe sMdk^ e^ dii^ 
atdoty; but<ber6beiiigwn)i$t)es{)i«cta)^'aiid«g^^ 
fumilses amoBg them^ Iftsictemlfiiys^^ I should 
be usdul and hajppy in the ptade^ Md ^erelbdef ac^ 
ceptecLtfae isnanimdafli kvibitidn t^ be afiMtelai^ ^ 
Mr; liSeadcyn^ irllh a i^ie^ to suiicded lift ^Kll 
bsdkd^ Hew«|aiii9nQftoi»eibtti^ 
• ThtedJngregati^hlid hetn tt9td i^itinAyt a*. 

im^l btU ipcm ntf ^liftg thdm that I ditf liotr 

Ghusff io harte any tt^ tod6 wiA db« Ifiici|>ei»d«ii«fi,' 

- ^ and 
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and addog ibem wheAtr tbef i«^ ^ 
iho seAary Ibcj^ {romised iw (wfaick liftstfo^ 
per Bntaim) mtihout my aid fitaa ihe IftMir ^lari; 
they assured mc they could. I 90^^ hbvfpfet; 
finiDd Alt iIms}^ dbreived Ui^^ fiar the most 

itet I evvr itoeiytfd &OM them was ja the f^ 
cfdMspt llurty ^iitfdi pet t^mm^ i«heii the «c^ 
pentt of ta^ board extteded w^^ pWiidB^ 

$£ocW}tfis(ftid2«% thH eveiy ili^ 
firff y^ appeared Veiy pi^fnisfeng, mdi w^ Ttoppjt 
kittle success of itoVs^iMtffctrpnmitfiiiig the m^ 
fdiest of rdigioR jb ^the ptace.^ I catedmeddie ehiU 
drtsn, though there were not many, Usl*^ Dr^ Watfa 
^!^aeeehism ^ a^Iopenedfihy keturesoiilhoilieorf 
of td%ion from the insumts, wMeh I had compoiei 
at the acadeniy , Sdmkdng all persons to attend them 
widKMitiBstmctiondfsexoragc; but m tfris I soon 
fbund that I had acted impaiidently. A minister in 
tiiat wighbourghood had been obliged to^ leave his 
phceon account ofAriantsm, and though nothing 
Imd been said to me on the subject, and from A6 
pebple so readily consentitig to give up theindepen* 
icnt fund, I thought thejr could not havd much bi- 
gbt^ among tl^m> I found that when I came t^ 

treac 
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aiPeatM)^h0 iM^y. f^God^ m^^.as «q artble of .itli- 
^on^ jewtoAl of my auSmce vvieie attaifive to nd^ 
jUiig biM4ieflouadiiess of inytitttb la ihe doctfriiie 
Qftbo'TH^kjrw* 1 . : 

; ^sOfl^tbiMlg^ Ihadjnadek^^ tomjrsdf toioi^ 

tbo piilpk ;r;y)Ct msJri^^'sqcrtb^ myieW qfrnuote 
in conY«5M*km,/rit.wa$ 5PQA:fouiKi .tbaArl^ i^ 

M off apKtvTOipeciiay as th^ old ji^irtcr tookja 
decidod pwt.agaifiat me». .Thejrioqi|)^ femiJiefc 
however, stiU foq^inued witb me ; n^V>^^ ^tw;itl)stand-^ 
feg tx»y njy iriaiy fell fiir sjiort of. thirty pound&pcr 
aitnaidy imd.if it hs4.npt \mxk for Dr. Benson «a<j^ 
Dn .Kippis, cfpecjally the former, p^-o^uring me 
npw*.aad.thea an extraordinary five pounds from 
cjiff^^t c^aritic^ I do not believe that I co^ld Jjave. 
Wbsisted: I ^diall always rcua^int^r their iindficss t<^ 
me, at a timi? when. I stood in so much n^.of itr . . ; * 
-- When I was ^n, this situation, a^ neighbourly mitj 
m$ter whp«e. intimate fiiend had eonfinrm^d to^e^ 
church of Englanjl, talked to me on that subject* Hpj 
^^mself, I j^erccived, had no great objection to it, but 
jf^ectuig Ae propos^, as a tiring that I could not 
think of, he never mentioned it to me any more. 

To 
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. To^ tbe^e difficulties^ amipg from the sei^fflents 
^Oro^.CQi^[iiegationf was added that c^tbe failure of 
^iB^ttAnces^frbtn-itty aunt* owing m part^Qthcitt 
A^gt^ct my orthodox rdations; but ct^k^.to her 
b^ing exhuitateii by her liberality toqi^rsy and thidc^ 
^g ^ wlien I was teUled in die wosld, I ought t# 
.Wiiolong^lHird€n$(Mnetohen Together with me 
she had br<}ught ujp a nbce, who was aliAoat her oii; 
jy i^ontpaqionr^Ml being deformed, could not have 
Mbsifted without the greatest part, at least; of all-she 
)md to bequeath. . In consequcuce of these drcum-^ 
stances, tho' my aunt had always assured me that, if 
I chose to be a nunistcir, the would kaire meindq()en'' 
dent of theprbfinsion, I was satisfied ^ was nojbable 
to perform her promise^ and freely consented to her 
leaving aM die had to my cousin ; I hadonlya^nlyer 
tinkard as a tdken of her remembrance. She had 
spaned no ^xpenee in my education, andHbat waada-* 
ing more for me than giving me an estate. 

But what contributed gteatly to my distresa wb the 
impediment ' in my speech^ wluch had incrtsfccd 8/a 
much as to make pro^blr^ very pmnftily flAd^tAok 
from me ^1 diance ofrrecomm^nding my^.td tmji 
better pbce. In thi* state, hewing of the prafbiai of 
, ' ' one 
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Htm Mr. Angicf to cure rfl defect* of apeech, I pre- 
Nrattedu)>6n my aunt to eAabte itie to pay Ii^ piidi^ 
whi(^ ivas twenty guinea ; Mddds wdsiheifiMloc^ 
ta^ionofmy visiting London. Acconfingly, Ji^ 
traded Mm about a months takkig m 6$tQi not torn- 
Teal his method, and I rcc^ivtd some teiB^draiy Ke- 
nefit; bat soon relapsed again, and spoke tvt^thttii 
even V/ltn I went to London it was in company 
With Mr. Smkhson, who was settfcKl ttbwlestowli 
in Norfolk. By him I wte introdiioaito Dn Kippift^ 
and Dr. Ben&on, and by the lattier to Dr. Price, but 
liot at that time. 

At Needham I&it the e^ct of a low despised sllu- 
«ti(m, tG^ther with that arising fibm the want of po^ 
puiar tidetits« Tl^ere were several vacancies in con* 
gr^atiois m that neigldbourhood, idiere my serti* 
tocnts would have been no dbjedtion to me, but I wm 
never ^(Mght of, Even my next nwgfc(boui»» whose 
sentiments were as free m my own, and known to bs 
idy docKned makii% exchanges vnth me, which, 
wfaiit I left thk palt o^ the e^uAtry, he atknowledged 
was ikft oiimg to.any di^^iit't his people had to me M 
^oietidat, bcrtfor other Masons^ tlie mom gehleelpari 
nf kisi^nvps'always ablibting thetnsilvef ¥^htA th^ 

heard 
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hi^ I was ta preach for him. But visitiog th$il 
GfiHiDtfy 90V^ ytfon afterwards, when I had niacii 
myidf to aome .degree of notice in. the worlds and 
being invited to preach in that very pulpit, the ^ma 
people crowded to hiwr me, though my dooution wm 
not much improved, and they professed to admke ono 
<>f tife s^ime discoursea they had formerly despised. 

Kotwhh^t^nding theae unfavorable cireunlstonces^ 
I waa fer from being unhappy at Needham. I was 
hoarded in a &niily frpm which rreceived much aa« 
lia&ciion, I firmly believed that a wise providience 
was disposing every thing for the best, and I applied 
with great assiduity to my studies, which were classi- 
cal, mathematical and theological. These required 
but few books. As to Experimental Philosophy, I 
IfSid always cultivated an acquaintance with it, bul I 
Jkad not the meaiK^ ofprosecuting it. 

With respect to miscellaneous reading, I i^i^as pretty 
well supplied by means of a library belonging to Mr» 
1^ Alexander, a quaker,^ to which I had the freest 

access. 

/* QUAKERS. That ingtancef of liberality of sentiment wiih re- 
spect to religious opinion are frequently to be found among the Quakers^ 

there con be no doubt, but this ia ceiljkijjly no part of their cbaractcr 

aSv 
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Access. Here it was iMt I was fiitt acquainted ^itfaf^ 
inyperwilcfftliatpemii^icmi ^ttidl.knnstac^Mr*^" 
ledge ^y otdigatton to maiiy of them in evesy ftitott^ 
stage of my life. I have met with the noblest ki^ta/t- 
ocsfcf liberality of setitiment and thft truest gchero-' 
sity among them. 

My stupes however, were chiefly theological. 
Having Idt the academy, as I have observed, with a 
^idifiedbeliefofthedoctriiieof^/m^m^/» sticha» 
ia^ibuhdin Mr. T(xnkin's book, oititiedy ^esus CAmai 



o a Sect. Thorn ts Letchwortk one of the most acute and jn^ni^& 
•f their preachers at Wandsworth near London, Who from tlie wntmga 
m Dr. Priestley had become a firm convert to his Unitarian opinions, 
iiiformod ittc thait the expression of -those opinions wohld be'attemMr 
nvlth certain expulsion from the Society. Very tote^T Ha»l«lHtertMi4 
a female public friend who went from America to En^l^nd, wM^pivlii- 
bited from preacliing by the Society^ on account of hpr Unitarian doc- 
tiines. ' . * * 

Thomas Letchworth has been dead many years. In the shitt fc<Wt2 
t^st on the question of liberty and necessity which was occasioned by 
Toplady's life of Jerome Zanchius, he wrote a good defen<^ _of _th# 
doctrine of nrcessity si^ed Philaretes in answer to one from a discfpl« 
of Fletcher's of Madely, under the signature of Philaleuliheros. There 
is a trifling' account of liim containing no information, by one "William 
Matthews. T. C. 
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9ihtiMidiai0ry Imv^s defirous'oF getting softie marc 
Afinite ideas on tile sutilject, and with that view set 
myself to peruse the whole of tfie old and new testa^' 
m^nt, andto collect fronithcnr dFflic textsllhit api 
petred to me t6 have any relation to the subject. 
I^lis i Acnefbre did wifli the greatest care, af ran^h^* 
Grounder a gcc^t variety of heads. Atttfcsfeme* 
time I did not fail to note inch giner^ tkm^dera'' 
Sims as. occurred to me while I wab^thus ^lilptejrqil.; 
The Consequence of thisrwas, whut thad ne afl^rrtieav. 
^n of When I beg^ the woi^k, Viz, a, foil p^rsiiaSioiJ 
that the doctrine of Atonement, even Iri iH jkmt^fm^ 
YAtd sOTse, had no countenance eiftet frii^ scr^i^r 
ture €Mr reason. Satisfied of this, I proee6j6d to 'di^ 
gcst my observations into a regular treatifee^ \«4iich a- 
friend of mine, without mentioning my namoi ^libi- 
mitled to the perusal of Dr. Fleming md Dri liaAir 
nerl In consequence of this, THv^ uVgedlj/' ^Idl 
to publish the greater part of what I had Wrttten. 
But being then about to leave Ncedham, 1 desired 
them to do whatever diey thought prope=r with ^rc-* 
sjpect to It, andlhey published about half of m^y piece, 
under the title of the Doctrih^ of Remission^ ^. * 
This circumstance introduced me tathe acquaint- 
ance 
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^nce of Dr. Lardner^ whom I always ci^wl upon 
whea J vmt^ lipiidon. Tht last timie I saw bimb^ 
wblc^ wa« littlo mom thaa ;i yeaf bcfi>it )i»i ^^Mb^ 
havlifgby l^ter tQ^e$&(i bim to pv^ iqe so^ie afc 
siatanee^wlth respect to t^e bi^toiy I th(?R jpr^jm^ 
to write d^tbeCorruptioMof CbriftiaQity, «odteiqper 
cial^ tha^ article of it, he took down a large buodkt 
of pdi|^^eta» ajod turning tfoeq^ aver at leogtbfhewv 
i(%»* mf <HK^i /^d» ''Tbia contains my «^i^, 
fsma§ m <be fivlbject." He ba4 then forgot tbaib 
I wrote itf B84 on uiy remarlung it, bf ibopk-hift 
head, m^^ i«i4 tfasit hi«i ^temory began to ^ him;^ 
and that he bad t^en me lor anptber per;i9n» Up 
is^ tb^ at tbt advanced a^e of ^netjr one«. Tbi?^ 
anecdote ia tjriAiQg in i^lf, but it relates ip a gieat 
amlgoodtnan, 

I h&ve obwrved tb^t Dr. Lardn^gr only w^bed t^ 
fDfc^b apart of thp treatise which ray friend pu^ 
into his hand. TTie other p^rt of it contained re-. 
Tfimk& 9n th^ rei^nibg pf the apo^ of PanJ^ ^V^^'^ 
he cpuld not by any means approve. They.\verej; 
tbere^m, lomitted in this publication. But the at- 
tcntioTi which I gave to the writii^ of this appsjle at 
the iim^ that I examined themr bi order to collect 

passa^ 
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, pws^^es relating to thic dkM)tiine 
$64 im tiMtt his reasmtng was in masijr places fiur 
^labeic^cjciiifiksive; andinaisqpaiail^ wodkIex4 
^gmiQe4 every pa^i^q^ iu ii4iich his i^easooiog appearl 
«i tpittc to be ddective, or his conclttriohs ill ffli{w 
jpdrted; and I thought: Acm to bte prfe^ i|urac&r 

. At that time I had not read zny ootementaiy on the 
swptutes,. except that of Mr. Henry when I was* 
JQung, However, seeing so ni«ch reason to be dis^ 
«tijjfceA with the apostfe PaiilassfreasoiMer, I read 
JDr. Tqylor^s parapAvd^ mtke^kili t^ the Ro^ 
mims; but it gave me na sort of satisfactiom ; and 
his geoeralJi^ to the episdes still JesSb I tfaen^fore 
«tthat tiipe wrote scmic rc2naai5k& On it, whith Were a 
Irog time after pub^shcd in the Th^o^cal R^sito* 

. A9 J £>uBd thsA Dr. Lardner.did not at all rdish. 
qpy of my observaticffis. on the imperfections of tho^ 
sacred writers, I did not pift Uiis treatise into hb 
Hands; but I shewed it to some of my yoimger 
friends, and alsato Dr. Kippis; and he advised me 
tb publish it. under the character of] an unbeliever, 
in' order ta fkaw the more attention to it. This I 

C did 
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did not ckisey having always had a great aversion f» 
assume any character that was not my owti, even S0 
much as disputing for the sake of discovering truth. 
I cmnot ever say that I was quite reconciled to the 
idea of writing to a fictitious person, as in my letters 
to a philosophical unbeliever y though nothing can be 
more innocent, or 'sometimes more proper ; our 
Saviour's parables implying a much greater depar- 
ture fix)m strict truth than those letters do. I there- 
fore wrote the book with great freedom, indeed, but 
as a christian^ and an admirer of the aposde Paul, as 
I always was in other respects. 

When I was at Nantwich I sent this treatise to/ 
the press ; but when nine sh^ts were printed oS^ 
Dr. Kippis dissuaded me from proceeding, or from 
publishing any thing of th^ kind, until I should be 
more known, and my character better established. 
I therefore desisted ; but when I o^jened the theolo- 
gical Repository, I inserted in that work every thing 
that was of much consequence in the other, in order 
to its being submitted to the examination of learned 
christians* Accordingly these communications 
were particularly animadverted upon by Mr. Willct 
of Newcastle, under the signature ol W. W. But 

lean- 
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^ cannot say timt his reniarks gave me much satis- 
j&ction. 

When I was at Nccdham I likewise drew up a 
treatise on the doctrine of dhine inftuencey having 
collecied a number of texts for that purpose, and ar* 
Oranged Aem under proper heads, as I had done those 
relating to the doctrine of atonement. But I pub* 
lished nothing relating to it until I made use of some 
tS the observations in my sermon on that subject, 
'delivered at an ordination, and published many yearp 
afterwards. 

While I was in this retired situation, I had, in ccmi- 
sequence of much pains and thought, become per- 
suaded of the falsity of the doctrine of atonement, of 
the inspiration of the authors of the books of scripture 
as writers, and of all idea of supernatural influence, 
except for the purpose of miracles. But I wasi^till 
an Arian, having never turned my attention to the 
Socinian doctrine, aud contenting myself with seeing 
the absurdity of the trinitarian system. 

Another task that I imposed on myself, and in 
part executed at Necdham^ was an accurate compa- 
rison of the Hcbr^iw text of the hagiographa and the 
prophets with the version of the Scptuagint, noting 

C2 ali 
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. ail the vamtipi|S| &»a. Tfais I b^fl^ ^dbout half fiuisli- 
ed before I left that place ; and I never resuiDjcd it^ 
except to d^ -^at occasionally ^c particular paasigcs, 
which I then began, though with many disady«nta- 
ge9, with a design tp go tl^t^u^ the wholer I hs|d 
^o Polyglot Bible, and cwM ha;vc little help fifo^i 
the labours of others. 

The ^Qdost ieame4 o£ my acquaiotanoe ta ^ sjitu- 
mtion^vaisMr. Scottoflpswicln whowaswcU vers- 
ed in the Grientd languages, especially the Anjbic. 
But though he was far from being Calvinistical, he 
jgave me no encouragement ia the Tery ^ enqui- 
ries which I then entered upon. Being excluded 
from all communication with the more orthodox 
jpinlsters in (^ part of Ac country, all my acquaint- 
ance &m<^ tfie dissentii^ minister^, besides Mr. 
Scott, jyvtre Mr, Taylor of Sttow-market, Mr. Pick- 
inson of Diss, and Mr. Smitbson of Harkstone i and 
it is rather r€aE»rkable,| that we all left that country 
in the course of ihe same year j Mr. Taylor remov- 
4ng to Carter*s lane in London, Mr. Dickinson to 
.Sheffield, an4 Mr; Smitlxson to Nottingham, * 

But I was vcry^ happy in a great ^grec of inti- 
■inacy with Mr* Cl^uvct, the rector of Stow-market. 

He 
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Tit was descended of Fpench parents ; and I thinb 
was not bom in England, Whilst he lived we were 
never tong without seeing each other. But he was 
subject to great unevenness of spirits^ sometimes 
the most chearftil man living, and at dlher times* 
ifiost dcp^lombly k)#. In one of these *ts he at" 
fcngth put an end to his life. I heard afterwards- 
that he had at one time been confined for insanity, 
and had even made the same attempt some time* 
before. • 

Like most other young men of a liberal education, ' 
I had conceived a ^feat avel^ion to the Business df a* 
sthoolmaster, and had often Said, that I would have 
recourse to any thing else for a maintenailee in prefer- 
ence to it. But having Ho Other resource, I was at 
length compelled by necessity to make some attempt 
in that way ; ' and for this purpose I printed and dis- 
trtbuted Fropasals, but without any effect. Not 
that I was th6ught to be unqualified for this em[Jloy- 
ment, but because I was not orthodox^ I had pro- 
posed to teach the classics, mathematics, &c. for half 
a guinea per quarter, and to board the pupik in the 
house with myself for twelve guineas per annum. 

Finding this scheme not to ahs^^er, I proposed to 
C 3 give 
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give lectures to grown persons in such branches of 
Sicienc* as I could conveniently procure the means of' 
doing ; and I began with reading about twelve Ice* 
tures on the use of the G/c?^^^, at half a guinea. -I 
had one course often hearers, which did something 
more than pay for my globes; and I should have 
proceeded in this way, adding to my apparatus as I 
should have been able to afford it, if T had not left 
that place, which was in the following manner. 

My situation being well known to my friends, Mr* 
Gill, a distant relation by my motlier^ who had taken 
much notice of me befprc I went to the academy, and 
had often lent me books, procured nie an invitation 
to preach as a candidate at Sheffield,- on the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Wadsworth. Accordingly I did preach 
as a candidate ; but though my opimons were no ob- 
jection to me there, I was not approved. . But Mr. 
Haynes, the otlter minister, perceiving that I had no 
cliance at Sheffield, told me that he could recommend 
me to a congregation at Nantwich in Cheshire, where 
he himself had been settled ; and as it was at a great 
distance from Needham, he Would endeavour to pro.* 
cure me an invitation to preach there for a year cer- 
tain* This he did, and I gladly accepting of it, remo- 
ved 
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veA from Needkim , goi|ig thence to London by sea, 
to save expence* This was in 1758, after having 
Ix^n at Needham just three years** 

At 



' • It 18 about sixty miles from Nes^liain to London, so that the roads 
IliUst have been in a bad state to rende^ tf water ptmsAgt more eligiUtt^ 
. ^an by land. The first turnpike in En^^land was authorized by an 
act of Ch. II. 1663 but the system was not adopted wkh spirit until 
Hear the middle of the last century. The manufacturing inland towni 
•f Great Britain, such as Manchester, Leeds, Halifax, 8cc. chiefly 
clrricd on their business through thj medium of travelling pedlars, 
and afterwards on pack horses. The journey in this manner from 
Manchester to London occupied a fortnight j and it was not unusual 
for a trader going the first time himself on this expeditien to take the 
|)rudent precaution of making his will. At present the mail stage per- 
toms the journey in about a day and a half. In the be^nrtmg of this 
century (as Dr. Aikin in his history of Manchester obsei^s) it wm 
thought a most arduous undertaking to make a public road over the 
hills that separate Yorkshire and Lancashire j now, they A.'e p erced 
by three navigable canals. Indeed the prosperous state of British 
manufactures and commerce, seems to have originated and progressed 
with the adoption of turnpikes and canals. They facilitate not merely 
Ae carriage and interchange of heavy materials necessary to machinc- 
jy, but they make personal intercourse cheap, speedy and universal { 
they thus ftimish the means of seeing and communicating improve-- 
mentSy and of observing in what way one manufacture may be brought 
to bear upon another widely different in its kind, ^We are not yet 
tufRciently aware of their importance in America, even to the interests 
•f agriculture. T^ CU 

C4 
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At Nantwich I fcmnd a good natured fiicnffly p€)6-' 
I^, with whom I lived three years vety happily ; an* 
in this situation I heard nothing of those ciMitro?ertk** 
which had been the topics of almost ewry amvcrsa- 
tion in Suffolk ; and the consequence was that I ga^c 
little attention to them mysdf. Indeed it wss hardly* 
in my power to do it^ on account of my engagement 
with a school, which I was soon abk to establish,^ 
^d to which I gave almost all my attention ; and ia. 
this employment, contrary to my expectations, I 
found the greatest satisfaction, notwithstanding the 
confinertient and labour attending it. 

]M y school generally consisted of about thirty boys, 
^d I bad a separate room for about half a dozen young 
ladies. Thus I was employed from seven in the 
morning untill four in the afternoon, without any in-^ 
terval except one hour for dinner, and I never gave a 
holiday on any consideration, the red letter days, as 
ihcy are called, excepted. Immediately aftet this em- 
ployment in my own school rooms, I went to teach ini 
the family of Mr. Tomkinson, an eminent attorney ^ 
and a man of large fortune, whose recommendation 
was of the greatest service to me ; and here I conti- 
nued until seven in the evening. I had therefore but 

little 
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l^k leisure for trading or for iojprotdtife^inTsetf 
any way, except what necessarily arose from mytm*- 

Being engaged itt the bUillnes* of a twhoolmastw, 
I^mafc it my study to regulate it in ti» best manner, 
and I think I itnky say with truth, thirt in no school 
was more business done, or with more satisfe^tion) 
either to the master, or the scholars, than in thiao# 
ipine. Many c^ my sdsoiars are probaUy living and 
Itam ccMifident that 4ey will say that this is no vain 
boast* 

AtNcedhamlwasbarcly able with the greatest e*. 

conomy to keepout of debt (tho^igh this lalwaysmade 

, a point of doing at all events) but at Nantwich my 

school soon, enabled me to purchase a few books, and 

/ some philosophical instruments, as a small air pump, 

an electrical machine, &c. These I taught my scho* 

lars in the highest class to keep in order, and make 

use of, and by entertaining their parents and friends 

with experiments, in which the scholars were gene- 

rally the operators, and sometimes the lecturers too, 

I considerably extended the reputation of my school i 

though I had no other object originally than gratifying 

my own taste. I had no leisure, however, to make 

t any 
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any orii^iudexpeiiiMnts until mwy years after (fais; 
time. 

As there were few children in the congregatfon 
(which did not consist of more than' sixty persons, 
and a great proportion of ttem travelling Scotchmen) 
there was no scope for exertion wiA respect to my 
duty as a minister. I therefore contented myself 
"with giving the people what assistance I could ait 
their own houses, where there were young persons ; 
and I added very few sermons to those which I had 
composed at Needham, where I never £uled to make 
at least one every week. 

Being boarded with Mr. Eddowes, a very socia-' 
ble and sensible man, and at the sanie time the per. 
son of the greatest property in the congregation, and 
who was fond of music, I was induced to learn to 
play a litdebnthe English flute, as the easiest in- 
strument ; and though I was never a proficient in it, 
my playing contributed more or less to my amuse- 
ment many years of my life. I would recommend 
the knowledge and practice of music to all studious 
persons ; and it will be better for them, if, like my- 
self, they should have no very fine ear, or exquisite 
taste ; as by this means they will be more easily 

pleased^ 
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pleased, mi be less s^t to be olbid^ when ^ per* 
f<^mances they hear are but indifferent. 

At Nantwich I had hardly any literary acquaint* 
ance besides Mr. Brercton, a clergyman in the neigh- 
bourhood, who had a taste for astronomy, philoso* 
phy, and literature in genenl. I often slept at his 
house, in a room to which he gave my name. But 
his conduct afterwards was unworthy of his profes- 
Bion. 

Of dissoiting ministers I saw most of Mr. Keay 
of Whitchurch, and Dr. Harwood, who lived and 
had a school at Congkton, preaching alternately at 
Leek and Wheelock, the latter place about ten miles 
from Nantwiclu Being both of us schoolmasters, 
and having in «ome respect the same pursuits, we 
made exchanges for the sake of spending a Sunday 
evening together every six weeks in the summer 
timCf He was a good classical scholar, and a very 
entertaining' companion. 

In my congregation there was (out of the house 
in which I was boarded) hardly more than one fe- 
mily in which I ^ould spend a leisure hour with 
miuch satisfaction, and that was Mr. James Ciald* 
wall's, a Scotchman. Indeed, several of the traveU 

ling 
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littg Sdotclmieii who fmpiented the plaee, but made 
no long stay at any time, were men of very good 
sense; and^lat I thought extraordinary, hottxie 
of them was at ^ Calviniistkal. 
- My engagements in teaching allowed me but lit-' 
tk time for composing any thing while I was at Nan-I 
twich. There, however, I recomposed my Obseroa-- 
twm m the- character and reasoning v/ the apostlt 
Patd^ as nientioned before. For the use of my^ 
school I then wxjIc an Englhh gronmm* on a new 
plan, leaying out all sucl^ technics terms as were 
borrowed firom other languages, and had ik> corrcs^- 
|)onding modifications in ours, as the future tense,* 
8cc, and to this I afterwards subjoiried Obsenkitions^ 
fo^ the use (f proficients inthe language y^ from the 
notes whi(^ I collected at Warrington ; where, be-' 
ing tutor in the languages and Befles Letters, I gave 
particular attention to the English language, and in- 
tended 

| _ | ' * . r. 'A . : . ■ I 

Ij f>riilted ih irrz at Liliiddn. His lectnwto <Jh tbfe Thtoty of I^ft-* 
gfiofe iaid.ilDiveraal enmxakt #ere pvint^ tlxe same lf^$st at Wtr-i 
riAgton. Davifl Home waa made sensible of the Ganicisms and Pe- 
cuUantiea of his stile by reading thid Crammar ; He acknowlcdgeil 
h to Mr. Griffith the Bookseller, who mentioned it to my father* 
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teii4^ tQ hs^vf oofif|QS|q4 9 js^ treatise on the 
structure and present^state of it. . Bat dfopfM^gthe 
pf^mfi if^'^iKStW ^i^ii^, I J*tQljr ^YC «wh parts 
.of mj CQlieetiim as I had made no u%e of tp M& 
Jlerferrt Croft of Oxford, on.hi^ cotamuoicatiag t& 
Due hi3 des^ of compiling ^ IH^tionsMy ati4 Gram^ 
pm of mr langfuage. ' 

. ThQ ap^my at Warrington \fas instituted when I 
iW^ at >^e)^hsMpntt aad ]V(r» Claris knowipg tine attentir 
sm that; I ]^2^ giv^ tQ d}e le^O^ languages when I 
was at Psiventry, had ^n joined with Dr. B^isoU 
^ Pr. Taylor in recommendi^ me as tutor ia the 
languages. But Mr. (afterwardDr.) Aikin, whos^ 
quali&cadcHid were superior to nnne^ was justly pre? 
fered %p ix^. However, on the death of Dr. T^ylor^ 
^d the advwcemexit of Mr. AU^ia to be tutor i^ di- 
yinity, I was invited to succeed Hat. This I accept 
^y though ndy school promised to be mofC'i^iinful 
to me. But my employnacnt at Warrington would 
be more liberal^ and less painful. It was alsoa means 
of extending my connections^ But, as I told the 
persons wno brought me the invitation, viz. Mr. 
Seddon and Mr. Holland of Bolton, I should have 
preferred the office of teaching the mathematics and ^ 

natural 
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. natural philosophy, (or which 1 had at that time t 
great predilection. 

My removal to Warrington was in Septtmber^ 
1761, after a residence of just three years at Nantwidi. 
in this new situation I continued six years, and in 
the stcond yealrl married a daughter of Mr. Isaae 
Wilkmson, an Ironmaster near Wrexham in Walei^ 
t^rth whose family I had bcctmc acquainted in con- 
sequence of having the youngest son, William, at 
iriy school at Nantwich. This proved a very suitai> 
bleand happy connection, my wife being a woman of 
an excellent understanding, mueh improved by rea* 
dmg, of great fortitude and strength of mind, and of 
a temper in tfie highest degree affectionate and gene* 
rous ; feeling strongly for others, and little fiw herselE 
Also, greatly excelling in every thing relating to 
household affeirs, she entirely relieved me of all con- 
cern of that kind, which allowed me to give all my . 
time to the prosecution of my studies, and the other 
duties of my station. And though, in consequence 
of her father becoming impoverished, and wholly de- 
pendent on his cKildren, in the latter part of his life, 
I had little fortune with her, I unexpectedly found a 
great resource in her two brothers, who had become 

wealthy, 
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frcalthy, especially ^ ^Idcr ctf them. At Warring* 
ton I had a daughter, Sarah, who was afterwards mar* 
ried to Mr« WiUiam Finch of Heath £;h^ near 
Dudley* 

Though at the lime of my remoival to Warru^n I 
iad no particular foiHlness lor the studies relating to 
my profession then, I applied to them with great assi« 
duity; and besides ccHnposing courses of Lectures 
m the theory of Language ^ and on Oratory and CritU 
'dsniy on which my predecessor h^ lectured, I intro- 
duced lectures on history and general policy ^ on thd 
bms and oonstituiions ofEnglandy and on the history 
of England* This I did in consequence of observing 
tfiat, though tnost of our pupils were young men 
d^gRtd for dtuations in civil and active life, every 
artldein the plan of tl^ir education was adapted to 
the learned professions. / 

. In order to recommend such studies as I introdu« 
«ed, I coniposed an essay on a course of liberal educa^-^ 
iionfor civil and active life^ with syllabuses of my 
three new courses of lectures; and Dr. Brown hav-^ 
ing just then published^a plan of education, in which 
he recommended it to be undertaken by the state, I 
added some remarks on hlT treatise^ shewing haw ini. 

micaji 
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ifkj^ ilf^9#vto liberal wd lh» n%(ui!al r^bto bf-fK^ 
srnis. Tlosk^Hng me, to collider the slihject of 
ftvU so^fioUtical liberi^, IpnUisIML rujr thaughte 
cm it, in an essay on government^ which in a^ s^cfind 
iditipfi 1 mnch ehibr^d, ^^liifliAgS^H whfft I wr«ie 
m answer to D*. Si^y, oft ohs^ch wth^ri^/ an 
xitSL ts my: animftd^rv^cira on Dr, Brown; 

, My. LcfiSuTi^Mt^ theory iff kmguagecmdum'oersdl 
griummt ^nwcpfintedfor d» «» of the scwteats, but 
tlwy w?rc not puUislied. 'ihom cia Or<Mry and 
Critichml jHiWi^ied when I was wiith Lord Sbrfr 
tnime, arid ..those on History and general pdk^ W% 
i^fsm prtotedi a»d about to be publisbed^* 

Fii^fcig no public exercbcs at Wamng^]>y I ii^tro^ 
ducjod ^m tbere « so tkit afiemwds cve^y S^ufv# 
d^y t^ttttPis^ all the studentsi, and ol^ strangersy 
were assembled to hear EngliafaL and Latin composi* 
tiptis, aad sometitaes to hrar the ddivcry of q^eeqhps, 
and the exhibition q£ scenes in pfetys. It was mjt 
ftioymo^ to te^h etecjition^^ and abo Logic, mA 
iiebrew* The first of these I retained ; but afi^^ 

yeat 



* This woo*: hag beei* reprinted in Phfladfelphia with additions; par- 
ficuUi^j' of a chapter on the govemmont of the^ United SUte». 
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^. J^th &» the oira bw, at)4 one y^arl ga>« a 
odwoKi^HRttufss in taktamy. 

With a view to lead the students to a feciltty In' 
'**»Ai%TfilgH^. lencouraged ttem to^vrite in verse. 
T*«fiaid ibt wiA any design tt> make fiiem poets, 
Imti git9B.tlk»a a gmat^>itdtrty In writing prose , 
a«^4l«ilrf«rtlwd lipaaild te^oinmend to aH tutors. 
I.im.miymie&tic9m Iming any pretension to the 
dwwarrtar of afiaet ; bat in the early part of my fife t 
H'»ft*grea* *>rsa«., a^nd this, I berieve. as well as 
m PiWM«W)f wriAig ag»r preachers, mentioned be. 
f<«^ eort^biieed to tto ' ea^e iMh which I jQways 
^Wate 4»»«: Mrs. Ba^uH has tdd nic that it was 
tlm peMtMirof some verses <rf mine that fi^st induced' 
hte te^write.any thing in veiae, «p that tMs country is 
iasomeHneasttwiftdebteAto-.ine for one of fliebest 
ppete it CMJ^boast :0f. Several of her first poems 
wete wskwh nOien fih^ ^ras in my house, oa occasi- 
OBfctliat occurred while she was there. 

it was while I was At Waiiliigiuuthatl published 
my Chart of Biography, though I had begun to con- 
Structitat Nantwich. Lord Willoughby of Parham, 
who Uv^ in Lancashire, bang pleased with the idea 
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of it, f, w^ hi» consent, inscriofed U tohtm^: luit 
he ified before the publication of it : The C^v^ .^ 
History J corresponding to it, I drew up.sone timeifr 
ter at Leeds. ^Z 

. I ii^as in this situatbn when, p»ng to Londqii^^ 
and being introduced to Dr« Price^ Mn Cmiftcrii; 
Dr. Watson, (the Ph]^ctan,) ami Dn Fr8nfcitfi,Iv9M 
kd to attend to the subject of experimental pliSloso^ 
phy more than I had done beftm i and hairing cMi«' 
posed all the Lectures I had occasion to deimr ani 
findingmyself at liberty for any undertaking, I itocfi* 
tioncd to Dr. Franklin an idea that had oeebn^ t« 
me of writbg the history of discoveries in EkKAriei^ 
tf^ which had been his iavouxile stn^. ^I9iiir.l4oll^' 
him mig^t be an usefel work, and that I woistfid lHi& 
lingly undertake it, provided I could bc^miiked 
with the books necessary for Ac puipose. Tlria he 
readily undertook, and my other fiiakb as^sting 
him in it, I set about the \wk, widiout having ihe 

leaH' 

■^ He always spent one rnontli in erei:y year in I^ondim^vhzoh w»» 

of great use to Iiim. He saw and heard a great deal. He generally 

made additions to 1h3 library and his eh«imcal apparalus. A new 

turn was frequently given to 1^8 ideas. N«w and useftd ncquidAtan- 

ftea tvert foxined, and old eiies confiqiied. 
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laistkieft of doing any thing more than Wfitkigft 
di^inct ami methodical accouiit of all that had beea 
d«ie by 6^b&t%. Having, however, a pretty good 
inacbine, I wasled, in thecourse of my writing i}» 
kfirticffi^^ encteavour t«> ascevtatn aevtnd facts which 
vwe iOsputed ; and#iufc ledme byd^;rees intoa 
li^^jSeUvoforiginaLexperimeats, in wMch I spar- 
ed no expenee that I could posaiUy fumii^.. 
/ These C!Xp^meiit9«mplo}^agpeatprc^x)rdonc^ 
py leimzre time ; ami* yet before ^exinnpl^e expi 1 
wtml^c^F^ year in M^iieh I gave die phn of my 
HfOfii toDr. :f rankling I sent him a cgpy of it in 
pmt* t In the. same y^tix five houw.of every day 
jprcffe^ ^n)fdoyeid in lqptur^;s^ public; or private, and 
ma ^H^monthp vacation I spent chiefly at Bristol^ 
ill a viak to m^ fiidier-taJaiv. 

T^ I do 1^ mention as a jaibjept erf boa^ing^ 
jFor many persons have done more in the same time ; 
bat as an answer to those who have objected to some 
^ my later writings, as hi^ty performances* For 
none ef my publicatiops were better recciv^tha^ 
this liistory of Electridtyy which was the mo^ hasty 
of them alU Hovvfcver, whether my publications 
have taken up more or less time, I am confident that 

D 2 more 
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1 \ms by tMs mews led to form some vtfluAUe 
ftfeiiddups,butcspecially witfc Mr. Samu€4 Vaugharf, 
ii/^fiiendihq> ti*iGh has continued tetherU>, has in li 
manner connected oar feimUes, and will, I douilt 
not, continue tJttough life. TTte two ckteat of his 
Mns were boarded with me> * ^'^^^ 

The tutors having sufficient socl«f aifUmg thcme^ 
$dhpW| wcf had not much acquaintance out of tht 
academy. Sometimes, toweVer, I made an, excur- 
moti to the towns in the neigfabourhoDd. At Livcp- 
|KK)1 I wds alwaya received bylVft.Bentley, after* 
yfard3 pmrtnor with Mr. Wedgwood,: a liMii of txt 
cellenjttaste imppored uiuierstandlng, and a good 
,di»po$itii(aj^ but an unbeliever in Christianity, whxcli 
was dierefore often the subject of our conversation! 
He was then a widower, and we general^, and con- 
trary to ray usual cu^om, sat up late. At Man- 
chester I was always the guest of Mr. Pottw^ whose 
son Thomas was boarded with me. He was one of 
the wordiiest men that ever lived. At Chowbent I 
was much acquainted with Mr. Mort, a man cqualr 
ly distinguished by his chearfulness and liberality 
of sentiment* 

Of the ministers in the neighbourhood, I recollect 

with 
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ititii*iiiu«lli «ttis&ctioit the interviews I had #itii 
Mr. Godwin of Gataker, Mr; Holland of Boltm^ 
•nd Dr. Snfidd of Liverpool, afterwards tutor f$ 
Wacria§t<»i. 

'Xhough all ihe tutors in my time lived in the 
atost porfeet harmony, idxmgfa we ail exerted curt 
«lhrs$^ to the utmost, aAd tha?e was no complaint of 
want of discipline, the academy did not flourish. 
Theife had been an unhat)py difiference between Dr. 
Tayliar and the trustees, in consequence of which 
^1 his ftieads, who Were numerous, were our ene« 
Viies; and too many of the subscribers, being 
jjwobtt^y weary of the subscription, were willing to 
i^ hold of any pretence few- dropping it, and <rf jus- 
tifying* thdr conduct afterwards. 

It is possible diat in time we might have ovttvoiM 
the prejudices we lab6ured- under, but there being 
no prospect of things being suiy better, and my wifis 
having very bad health, on her account chiefly I 
wished for a removal, though nothing could be more 
^;reeableto meat the time than die whole of my 
employment, and all the laborious part <^ it was 
over. The terms also on which we took boarders, 
m. IS j^. ptr annum, and my salary being only 

^* 100/. 
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iQ& jC* ^^ aimtlhi with a tfaouie, k t»as 
even livfeg wi?lh |he t^atwl fru^Mty, to.; 
^rovisiDnferafetaify, 1 1*» UkK 8bc y a«a, rfiOKt 
laboriously employed, for nothing moro llwLi^Mfe 
«uhsisfc«ce. IthcmforeKrtttitdlo faiirtfiirfWito 
tnjte <l|e charge o£iht congr^tiim trf MHWiiUdta^ 
^1 at Leefe, whcDe I vftn pretty wcA |^ow% 4a^ 
thither I rem^t^d m ^qplpmfecr 1767. f " 

. ,Thoughwiai€l«R?»atWitfringt^i*ifMH#|^ 
^i^f my 4uty to preafil^, Irhad &om cboic^ a)ittaia^ 
the {>raciice ; ai>d wis^ttg ip J(;c<|> up tbe ohar^c^ 
ter'^a,4i$dentiflg miajisil^, I chose k) be onbifKijl 
whUe I Was there -y ^aad tiiough I«Mras £ur toi9:.)i;(;rixMr 
ccH^jt^aerc^d.-my tendeucy to «im»as^,'^4^f)l;)|yjr 
never shall be able todoite&cUiaJil^^ I h^cj^l^j;!^ 
»% BW»chpM#a, in^apr^yed^ayproRu^cfetfon sijpe , 
time bt&re Tleft Nantm^v wh^rc for the two firg^t 
years thi$ impedirneat hajd. increased so much, ,tl^ 
I oiice 4nfospmed the people, that I must give up thp 
busiiiew of .peaching, and 'confine myself to ray 
schcfoL However, by making a practice of reading: 
very loud ai^ very slow ev^ery day, I at length suc- 
ceeded in getting in Bome i^afure the better of thiiS 
dqfect ,, |Mi«t 4 ^gj st}U pW§?4. occasionally to have 
i'^QTirffe to the same exp§d[Jf nt. 

At 
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^-:cM^Jk0tmk I •foMiniifidL six yens yery Itfppy wifh 
a-tib«ml> frfepdiy» w^ hanaoniouscoogrBgaftiQa^ 
10, whm: my serv^^es (^\?hidi I m» not sparing) 
innre vefy ^eeei^Mihl^^ Here I had no laweasooable 
pr^3A4¥K;^, to oOQtieid Withy so that I hadiWU scc^ 
iiflfiv&f kind of lex^^tioQ ; and I am tndgr mf tet 
|4w#^Q5i49PP4 ti»e office of achn^twi miuBter 
as the fipet faonowable of otty ufKm urO^ mjA m 
^ttu4idi fMp^ to it I ^%f$took the ^reatcfll 
pleasure. 

In Mmsifevadipii.Iaiditorfliily rQgumed my ^>pHcar 
llDa to spccukdMT^ thei^Logy^ 'wbioli hod occupk4 
]ftje at N^odham, and which bad bcea interrupted bf 
tihelm^essoi teaching at NaiUwich a»d Waning* 
tfaik. : By reading tri^h eaie Or. L(kf4mr^t ktter m 
iht Ugvsy I bcfame wihat «i called a Sqcbuan sooq 
after my settleoEivnt at Leods ; and afier giring tb« 
dcolsst attention to die nfayect, I haveaeen mere and 
iiK)perewmtobe aalisfiodmth that ojpimafitodai 
day y. ami likewise to be more impressed with the 
idea of its importance. 

On roAiag Mr. Mdmn^s Disscrtatian m the times 
0fiie Mrth and death af Christy I was <x)nviBced 
that he ysm i%ht in^ o^ioatif our Savioiir's 

ministry 
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Mim^rirhaviiigcotitmued little iMn thin cAe ]Awv 
Md on this plan I drew out Skffamjof^ of theg^g^ 
pdi, ^ outline of which I f m pubH^ied in tk* 
Thedogi«al Repository, and aitorwaitk $eparatdf 
and at large, both in Greek and Et^i&h^ with Ncttesi 
Md |in oecasidnal P^u^hrase. In die same worle 
I published my Essay m the ddctrine of Amtemef^ 
impiwcdirom tfie tract publisdied by Df. Lairdher, 
md «Iso my animadveisioas <»t the ttMonkig of tfie 
apostle Paul. 

The plan of this Reponwry occuftd to me oa 
acebg some notes that Mr. Tutner ofWakcftcHI 
had dranvn up on several passages of scrtpty re, whiok, 
I was concerned to think should be lo^. He verjf 
much approved of my proposal piwsi occaiuonal 
publicaticH), ibr the purpote of presenring such ori.. 
gmal obaervations as^ could otherwise probably ne-^ 
«^ see die light Of tlus work I published thtM 
tolumes while I was at Leeds> and he never fiukd 
to give me an article ibr every number oi whtdb 
Aey were composed. 

Giving paittcular attentiQii to the duties of my 

offiee, I wrote several tracts for the use of my coii^ 

gregation. a» tmo^Cate^/iisms^ an Addrns to nuM 

' ' - ters 
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ttrs of famines on iAe suljM offinmfy prtyir^ % 
^Sisourse on the Lord^e Sufper^ and on CAureA iSsci^ 
pHney and Institutes ef Natural and Repealed reli^m^ 
iferel fixined Aree dasses of Catechumens, and 
took greatpleasurc in instructing them in the prin« 
ci{des of rdigion. In this req)ect 1 hope my exam^ 
^ has been of use in other congregatimMU 

The firstof my controversial treatises was written 
hcte in reply 'to some angry remarks oii my dis-i 
course on the Lord's Supper by Mn Venn, a cler* 
gyman in the neighbouriiood. I alto wrote remaiks 
#n Dr. Balgufs sermon on Church authority, and 
on some pwagraphs in Judge Biackstone^s Commenta^ ^ 
ties rdating to die dissenters. To die two former 
no reply was made ; but to the last the judge replied 
in a small pamphlet ; on i^hich I addressed a letter 
to him in the 9t« James's Clttt)nicle. This contra* 
yznf led me to print another pamphlet, entitled TTSe 
Principles and Conduct of the Dissenters v>ith respea 
m the civil and ecclesiastical constitution of this courts 
^ry. With the encouragement of Dr. Price tod 
Dr. Kippis, I also wrote an Address to Pn^estatk 
Dissenters- as such; but without my name. Scve. 
jtsi of Hitsc pami^^ts having been animadvefloA 
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VpoA by m Mpftnymous acquaintance^ whft thoiigiEit 
I Wl laid y^o m^<^ stress cm tbe principles of <h^ 
Diaseateri, I wtpte a drfe»ce of my ^oodutt ia X«*- 

The metbodirts beiiig very numerwa in Leeds, 
aod many T>fthe lower sort of my own heiveni liftteiK 
ingtothem, Ivm^^m jifipeai ^ iMferi^ proje^^ 
sprs (^ ChrisikmUy^ an JUusimtm <sfpii$ui£%dar tepctSy 
4uul repubUshed the Trial ofEkntlly ^ m the chvv.|i; 
KSt manner possible. Those snnil traces h^^l a gre^ 
e&a in estahlii^f mj bearers an libecai prin£i{)lep 
oi reli^bn, and xa a short tiooe bad a £r moreextenr 
sive influence than I could have ixnagii^d. By tluf 
time, more than thirty thousand copies of tl^ Appes4 
have been dispersed. 

Besides these theoretical and controversial piecesi, 
I UTOte while I was at Leeds my £^say on Gtyocrf^ 
ment mentigned before, my English Grammar enkr* 
ged, M familiar mtroduaian to the study ^f ekctridty^ 
a trdaU9e m perspective^ and my Chart of History^ ai¥i 
idteo spme anonymous pieces in i^vour of civil liber* 
^ i^rlog the persecjition of Mr. Wilkes, the prioci* 
pal of which was An Address to Dissenters m the std^r 
$$€i if ike d^eremc^ nmth America^ which I wrote at 

the 
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theiie^e$lof Dr. FraaUm, and Br. FotKcqpl* 

But nothilig' of Mutim foreign to tfaedtttietof nqr 
pfofessioa engs^tifli^ aMmtioavrfuk I wi0«tLficdt 
so much as tfae.pmceution.of mgr ccpmmenks rrii^: 

trngUkckctriat^ nidapedaB;^ the dxtrise of tf»r« 
The ItBt i WW led into m ci)nie<|uenoe ^ inhaMdi^ 
a hoitifte ad^oiraog toapoUtc bieway, wh^e I at ftpst 
amtised myaeif with u^kaig experunenttt on die 
&£ed air which I found ready made in the process 
of fermentation, WhenIi«mo¥ed&omthathott3r, 
I w»usKierthcfiec»«8ity^^^makltigthfetefda^ 
myself; and one experiment leading to another, as t 
have distinctly and faithfully noted in my various, 
publieations on the subject, I by degcees contrived^ 
conv^ieat ap^aratus^ for ^ purjpoito, but of the 
cheapest kind. 

When I began these experiments I knew very lit- 
tle o^ chemistry^ wid had in armaaisier no idea ou the 
subject brfore I attended a course of chemicd lec- 
tures delivered in the academy at Warrington by Dr. 
Turner* of Liverpool. But I have often thought 

that 



* Da. TURNER was a Phywvian at Li\^epp©ol : «inongliiafrieiidf 
a professed Atlicist. It was Dr. Turner who v«itc the«epljr to Dr. 

Pricstley'5 
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that upon ^ whole, this cit€iuiistafi& :wH n6^s- 
a^^ta^ to mc r m in tin ibiiatiofi I vms ltd to, 
devise sm ^q^pamtu^, and ptdceatesBf a^ own, adap- 
ted to my peci#r views. Whemt, if Ihadbeeii 
{irevioiiBljr accustomed to the'iiwal chemical pro; 
Gcsses^ I. should not have soeasiIydioQg^ of anjr 
oth^r ; and without new modes of operai;k>n I ahouki 
limply have discovered any thing: materinfly nei^.« 

'My 



Priestley*! letters to a plii1o4<^c«l UBbtiie?«r underthofe^nodmiM 
•f Hammon. He was in his day a good practical chenlist. I believe 
it was Dr. Turner who first invented^ or at least brought ^o tolerabW 
f»er!ection, the art of copying prints upon glass, by striking off impressi- 
attt with a eotoured solu^on of silver and fixing them en thie glass b^ 
Iwkkg on an ironplale in a heat suflkient to incoxporate the^ s^hitioi^ 
with the glass. Some of them ai« very neatly performed, producing 
transparent copies in a bright yellow upon the clear glass. 

Dr. Turner was not merely a whig but a republican. In a friendly 
debating society at Liverpool HLboatthe cfose of the American war» h« 
observed in reply to a speaker who had been descanting on the honour 
Great* Britain had gained during the reign of his present Majesty, 
that it was truci we had lostliie Tsrrafrma of the dnrteen colonies in 
America, but we ought to be satisfied with having gained in return, by 
tlie generalship of Dr. Herschel, a terra incognita of much greater 
extent in nubibus, '^' ^* 

• This necessary attention to economy also aided the simplicity of 
Ilia apparatus, and was the means in some degree of improving it in 

this 
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M^^fif9t {mbliGittioD ok the subject of air wm* in 
^77a It w» a^aoHdl psmfdikt, on the medml &t 
Itgpiprtffmtiofi^^^^ which heingim- 

mednlely trambud into French, excited a grcut de- 
f««c rfatto^cm toithe Sflbjcct, and this wasmtjiili 
IQoraacd b^tbepitkilicalion^ii^ first pa 
periments ki a hsfft arddt of the PhUosofMcal 
TnimactipDs the^ j^ar ioHoivii^, for induoh I received 
Ifee gold medal of the society. My method of im- 
fregiiating water with fixed air was coOTidafcd.at a 
meeting of the Collc^ of Physidans^.beforc whom I 
made the experiment&t, and by them it was rectmi* 
iBfinc^ to the Lords, of the Adminl(by whom they 
Ml bm Mmmonedfj^r, ibs pw^fQ^^m likely ta be 
tf QSe ifi^the ste scurvy. 

, Theoiily person in Leeds who gave much attenti- 
€iito«jycx}Kqment& was Mr. Hay, a surgeon. He 
m MBiUmu inediodbti and wrole an^rers to sotiie 

of 



tfiit iinp<»taiit respect. This pUinnetf s of his apparatus rendered ]us 
experiments easy to be repeated, and gave th^m accuracy. In tliis re- 
spect be was like bis great Cotemporary Scheele, whose discoveries 
- }fitre msdOy xncans easy to be procured and at small expence. The 
' French Chemists h»ve ^opted a practice quit* the reverse. T. C. 
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cf mytbMlogidal tracts; btti ^we iriw:^ eohnMed 
vdth tbe greatest ire^^imn ok pI^b8af)hiQftl6ub^&( 
without mmtiminsmf iUmg rdaling to iSBEwtagyi 
Wim I left Letds, he ISe^ed of iae the csatawi 
troisfh^m wiuk^ I had mode aitt w^ taspaimiiBtS'mi 
air while> Iw^s 1imcu . It m$B suidt an one asi^dxiv 
tommoaly used for traabing liniiea. . • -; 

. Ifovmg succeeded so well in tdae Histoiy of. liiKfck 
tsidty^ I was induced .to usdertake the bist<^ of jA 
Ifae brami^ies of experimental philQsopfay; aad al^ 
Loeds I gave out proposab for that porpoie^'affli 
puiUished the History &f dis£owrtes rehdng i^ntkmm 
Hght and colourf. This work, al», I foelietre f €3MflL 
6tttcd (^ geAMtl dad$&ctioii » and befaig M vadbtai 
king of great expence, I was under the aecesa^^S 
fKibKshing k bgr subBcrii>tion. The safe, bowe\«r, 
was not such as to encourage me to pnxaeed wi^% 
work of so ni«ich l£dxmrflfides;pcncfi4 m-idbat a&er 
purchasing a great number of books, to enable m^ 

m 

to finish my undertaking, I was obliged to abandon 
it, and to apply wholly to original experiments.* 
In writing the Hiotory of discoveries relating to 

vision^ 

" ■ I '■ I ' " ' , ' ' * ■ III " I I II ^ ' i . 

^ Many oMifisofeScriptJtitt'reftsteed.tjiipatd. ' ' 
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imkm$ I'^n^ m»ek Mllated by Mr. Mkk^^ te 
di^ven^ oftkc methfod «tf yiriting arlifieiftl siagnte* 
I*?wing at TJtomfafll, not rery fer ftom Leeds, I fre. 
%ii«n% vi^jt^ him, and was voy happjr k btsaocL 
^y, as I abo was in tha^ of Mr. StnctttOQi who ttvcd 
ditt nes^r to me. {ie «ia4Jb^nie.a present of his ex^ 
faB^tkt air pamp, li^iflb I oonstaiitly tiieta this day; 
Havii^ stFongly Fe^ammended his ^nstructioh ^ 
this in$trument, it U now generally used ; vhoeas 
befoiPe that lm4fy my hfA becii ma^ dming die' 
^wtnty yoari^wHk:hha4^1aps^ 
1^ had given c^itaa d^ PJiilosophical Trapsactioiu;* 
I was al^o instrumoital ia reviving the use of large 
Qkotrici|l madunes, and batteriies; in electricity , die 
gfnsroil^ of elifctrical machi9eft being little more than 
play things atthe time that I began my e:scperiBieiite« 
7?te 6rrt very large electrical machine was made by 
Mr. Na^^e in ccHis^qiience of a request made to me 
by die Grand Duke of Tuscany, to get him the best 
machine that we could make in England, This, 
and another that he ma^ for Mr. Vaughan, were 
(^[MisUtuted on a plan of my own. But afterwards 
Mr. Nairne made lai^ machines on a more simple 
iHWl improved construction ; and m cortsicfcration ef 

E the 
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Ab service whidi I l^^d remkredMm^ iK nude ixmnt 
present of a pretty large mflckkie 6f the same khui 

The revidiv of my histotf of elcdrldty by Mr. 
Bewley, iviio ws^ accpfuinttd with Mr* Michell, mtf 
&e meikis <tf opening a correspondence between n^} 
which was the source of much sati^bction to me as 
''long as he lived. I instantly communicated to him 
an account of every new experfment that I made, and, 
in return, was favoured with his remarks upon them« 
AH that he published of his own were articles in Ac 
Appendixes to my volumes on air, all of Mrhich are* 
ingenious and v?luable. Always publishing in thfel' 
manner, he used to call himself my satellite. There 
was a vein of pleasant wit and humour in all his cor- 
respondence, which added greatly to the valueFof it. 
Hk letters to me would have made several volumes^ 
and mine to him still more. When he found hhnsclf 
dangerously ill, he made a point of paying me a visit 
before he died ; and he made a journey from Noifolk 
to Birmingham, accompanied by Mrs. Bewley, for 
that purpose j; and after spending about a week with 
me, he \TOnt to. his friend Dr. Buosey, ^d at his^ 
house he died. 

While I w?t5 at Leeds a proposal ^vas made to mc 

to 
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1m acooiQiNuijr Q^tam Cook ia his second voyi^ Ui 
th« south seas^ As the terms were veiy advnitage* 
OHs, I consent^ to it, and the heads of my congccga* 
tion had a^:eed to keq> an assistant to supply my 
place during my absence. Bat Mr. Banks informed 
me tb^t X was objected to by some clecgymen in the 
boaid of k>i^itude, who had the directicm of this bu- 
siness, on accpunt ipf my regions principles; and 
presfpntly ;after I heard that Dr. Forster, a person fir 
better qualified for the purpose^ had got the appoint- 
ni$nt. As I had barely acquiesced in the proposal, 
this was no disappointment to me,^ and I was much 
beties empk)yed at home, even with respect to my 
jphilosqphical pursuits. My kno^srlcdge of natural 
history was not sufficient for the undertakmg; but 
at that time I should by aj^lication have been able to 
supply my deficiency, tbougli now I am sensible I 
could not do it. 

At Leeds I was particularly happy in my intei!* 
course with l^Tr. Turner of Wakefield, and occas^ 
onally, with Mr. CappeofYork, and Mr. Graham 
of Halifax. And here it was that, in consequence of 
a visit which in company with Mr. Turner I made to 
the Archdeacon Blackbume at Richm<md (widih 

E2 whom 
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^dtft I hvtd kcj)t Hp a eOM^pmilkfm tmk the 
tittle that hb son was t!«d» «ty care a€ W^Tkigl6#) 
1 firtt tWrt t¥ith Mr. Lindsfeyj tfteii oJFCrt^^cki alid 
i con^tKimd^ce and intitn^y cmnmenc^d, wWWi 
feas "been the «nm5c of more ttsX satb&etkm to ihe 
IhsUi taty oih&t ctrcumstaAct in my whole life. He 
soon discovered to m^ that he was uneasy in his^tu* 
ation^ and had thoughts of quitting it. At first I 
was not forwatd to encourage him in it, but nrthct 
advised him to make what alteration he thought pro* 
J)er in the dffices of the diurch, airf leave it to his sa^ 
periors to dismiss him if ih^y ch6se. Bat hi^ bet- 
ter judgment, and gfekter fortitade, led him to give 
iip an cohnexidh with tile established churcli of hh 
"Own Accord, 

iTWs took place about tlie tit« of my leaving 
l,eeds, and It was not unti! long after this that I was 
apprized of ^11 the difficulties he had to struggle whh 
lyefote he could accomplish his puri^ose. But thi 
oppositicm made to It by his nearest friends, and those 
wlio might have been expected to approve of the 
step that he took, and to have endeavoured to make 
it easy to him, was one of the greatest. Notwith- 

''stan&irig this he left Cattcrick, where he had lived 

•■ ' . • 
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m9ikjk»^i^G3md hf ^spaii^, apd went tql^c^^ 

in two rooHiftof » c;rwfi4 Aoor» until by th^/ist^ 
flnee of W» fiteitU^ kp w«9 ^We to pay fgr the U9? of 
4l]|e uf^^ «9aitinet)t$» whiph the ftat? ^ his hetdlti 
«ndar«i necessary. jBthistombfofiAltU9lif>tihdveI 
jpM$ed dome of tlw m«i( ptoa«9g houi? of my life, 
trlifi), in Qonscquenec ipf living with Lond ShsUr 
^iime^ Ijspent my winters in Loiudon. 

On this oeca&ion it lyas thftt my intitnaey with 
Mr. iiodoey wm WHh improveiiy and an entke 
«jncu!wnpc inoycry tlung that we Apyght to be ibr 
the interest of Christianity gave fit^h wannth to oiff 
Iriencblup. . Xq his socjie^ I owe mu<^ of my zeal 
for the doctrine . of the divine unity, &x which he 
ma4e ao great sfittiif^^^^ n^ in tl^e defence q[ H^hicfi 
■he so nuich .distinguished himself, so a$ to occasion 
St new ^sta in the bisfeory of rdigicMi ip this ccHintry. 
. * As we became moue intimate, copfiding in his 
better taste and judgqmit, and al^o in that of Mrs. 
LiDdaey, a woman of. the same i^irit and views, and 
in all resp'^dis a help meet for. him, I neter chose td 
.public ady thing of taaoment rdatiog to Theology 
with&ut consulting him ; and hard^y.jever yentured 
, . E 3 to 
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to lAscrt aiiy thing that (bef disapproved^ bdfigaeli^ 
sttile that my disposition led t6 prefcij^ncy, H 
which their coolness wsb a sea^Okud^k dieck« 

At Leeds began my intercottifse with Mr. Lee df 
Lincoln's Inn. He was a nalSve of the phfce^ ai^ 
exactly one week older than myself. At thot^me 
he was particularly connected wiA the congregation 
and before he was married spent his vacations with 
Hs. His friendship was a source of muck greater 
satisfaction and advantage t6 me after I came tb re- 
side ,in London, and especiaUy ait the time of^aiy 
kaving Lord Shelbumey when my proqiecs^. wtxt 
radier ia cloudy aspect. 

When 1 visited London, during tt>y reskkm^ at 
Leeds, commenced my particular friendship for 6r. 
Price, to whom I had been introduced several yeats 
before by Dr. Benson ; our first interview Imviiig 
been at Mr. Brcwnsword^s at Newington^ where 
they were members of a small Kterary sociel^^ in 
which they read various compqaitions. At Aat time 
Dr. Benson read a paper Whicb afterwsuds maife a 
section in his Life qfCArisK For the most athiaUe 
simplicity of character, equalled only by Aat of Mr, 
Lindsey, a truly christian spirit, disittterested pa- 

triotism^ 
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M9^Whf^ tt^Ct candqur, ijft mtm in; my q)iid^ 
^pper ci^tqifid^ Dr.JPrice. Hb candour wHl appear 
the more lemtjawixlinaryt considering his warm at- 
itH^meota tQ tJk. tbeoU^al sentiments ^hich te 
^MpANie^i^ veryi-arly life. I sM ever rdlect up. 
400 omt^fiieiidship as, a cimuiDStanQclughly Ikxiouhk 
IribStiis it was a sourte of pecaUar satis&ction, to me; 
ii I badltwo. scms^bom to meat Leeds, Josepti.and 
JWMmif ai¥i though I was very Imppy diere, I was 
.tem|rtc4 to kave^it after qantimtmig tliere six year^ 
to go int» the fimtily of .the lEjid of Shelbume, now 
a^ JMUr^Msof Laii^dtp^; he s%iu]aling to give 
me 250 £. per anwam, a house toJive in, and a oer* 
tainty lor life,ia case ofiiis death, <^ of my separati* 
im&9m I^m^ whereas at Lctdi my fialary was only 
.•ne Jhundrcdi gimeas per annum, and a hous^, 
which was not quite sufficient for the subsistence of 
.my iam%, without a^ossibflity of mding a provi- 
sion for them afttr my death. 

I hail been recommended to Lord Shelburneby 
Dr. Price, as a permi ^alified to be a literary com^ 
imnico io him. In this ^tui^lbn, my femily being 
at Cafaie in Wiltshire, near to his Lordship's seat at 
Jik>wood/ I' c<mtmued seven years, spending the 

^ * summer 
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mmmtf'9fiikmf «*>iljr, atkl ft gfcttt ptttitftffc 
winter in his Lorddi^'s feottto- U Lmdoii. M)- 
<ifficc Wis nominally itot of Wntnww, bfct i b^ til. 
tie empteyAent as s^ch, fewide^^ariwtgiil^hls kookl^ 
4Pdii<Yg a ^^xsiogae ofkheiffy amd df hi^ m^Mi^A, 
•which were numwwiis, and^making m index 4» Ma 
eoHecdonofprivaiepi^ecs; fotetiwaattittihiiftifc 
aftkhd, and the seOEmdyak* made mdiium the tour 
«f H^ndett, Haiiimd,andGir]mt}y^ as&rwSlrfts. 
hor^ ;. and after sfttndinif a; moilth at Paris, i«tarn^ 
<d:lo England. This ^as in the yror 1?74. 
. This little ejrciitsionh^tifiade me more isensibt^ 
than I should otherwise fative b<«n of the benefit 6f 
&re^ travel^ even wjtbbut the advantage of mudi 
€iHiveisatton with fbc^ignersu Hie vcrf sight 43f 
new coy ittries^ new hm^ii^S^^ ^^^ eusfom% &#. 
iMid the very hearifig ofan limnteUigiblcaicw la»- 
gviage, gives new idqiSi a»d tcnda to ^nlai^ ttae 
mind. To me this littfe time was extrenlety'pleas- 
ing, especigHy as I saw every thing to the ^aStest 
advantage, and witficut any anxie^ or troublh, miSt 
had an opportunity oC, seeing and oonvfeising' wi^ 
every person of eminence whcitVel* we. oaBic; the 
political characters by his Ijprdbhip'a tfonftecrioM, 
■ and 
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«M the Slertay cries by my dwnt I wai «oon, 
#!owevcr , iUvdi of Paris, and choie to spertd mjNSven^ 
ftigs at the hptd, in company with a few Iftcrttty 
iKends. Fortunately fti? me, Mf, Magdkm^ .be- 
ing at Paris, at thq same timCj ^)ent tnostof thfe 
evenings with ^me; and ets I chose to return before 
Wa Loidship, he accompanied me to Loiidon, tad 
laade the journey very pleasing tome? he bemg 
lised tothecoumry, the langn^,and Ae manners 
rf ft, which I was not. He had aeen much of thft 

'wori* 

• JdHN HYACINTH Dm MAGELLAN a deicendant of the 
Amout Navigatoif M4ige11an, was a Portuguese Jesuit, but f r moi* 
attacbed to Fialo(K^y than Clm&aiCm&tj, He tiras auck iKOfkry^ 
^ his rich and figbltf cojfrespondente abrpad to proouw pkUoso^i. 
<^ Instruments from the Artists of Great Britain. He was a goo(L 
judgpe of these, .and being- of a mechanical turn as well as a man of 
Science, he " Improved their construction in many instances * He was 
k^mtef <3f amd attendant on almost aH the i^ilosophical •Clubs an4 
Meetmp^s in London, and was generally fwished with eswfy intelli- 
gence of philosophical discoveries from the continent. On the irth 
of Sepiember 1785- he made a donation of 200 guineas to the Ame- 
rican i^ufaltophieal Society, Ae interest whereof was to be appropri- 
♦te* .WMally at a pi«a^OW f<«. th« iWft astefel (fiA^^ 
aeiiti in navigation or n:itural plulogophy, but to % txdumm of 
mere natural history. He died a few years ago, leaving m, mchoU 
•on widthelate Dr. Crawford iug£xeait<»». T- c/ 
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vrarldy And bis coafersitioa jduriog our jaurmgr fm0 
imtuwiflMtiy iatcmstu^ ta m^ lodefd^inLondoi^ 
ixith brfore and after this tune, I alwajrs foimd bi^n 
voyfiisKUy, es^ciallx in tytry thing tfiat rebtjcd 
lo my jj^iilosopbical pursuit 
. ;^ I was sufficieady i^^rized of die. ftct,! did 
not wc^ider, as J otherwise should have done, to find 
all the ^i^bilosepbical perscms to w^om I was intro* 
ducedat Paris unbelievers in chiistianity, and e^oogt 
yK)le8sc4.Athq«ts^ As I cho^e on all occa^om^ 
appear as a chrisdan, I was told by some of ibem^ 
that I vim.the.oQly pmcttitb^Juui ever met w^ 
of whose understanding they had any opinion, who 
proi^s^ to believe Christianity* Butonintern)gatin|^ 
them on the subgect, I soon found. that they had gt* 
ven no proper attenticm to it, and did not really know 
what Christianity was. This was also the case with 
a great part of the company that I saw at Lord SheU 
burne's. But I hope that my always avoWing^ myself 
to be a christian, and holding myself ready on all oc* 
casions to defend the genuine principles of it, was 
not without its use* Having conversed so much 
with unbelievers tf home and abrpad, I thongbt I 
"sliould be able to combat their prejudices with aiome 

advan- 
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idvant^, and wUi tlus view I wrole, wAiic I wad^ 
with Lord Shdbumc, the first part of my Zams to 
philosophical tmbelievdry in jM-oof of the doctrines of a 
God 9xA a provideBce, mtd to this I have added du- 
ring my residence at BHiningfaam» a aecomd part, in 
defence of the evMcncA of chiatiamtj\ The fir^ 
part being replied to by a person who caflM hhnKlf 
Mr* Haiiunon, I WK*e ar^y to bia piece, which 
lias Wtfiertsorcmailied ijnanswei^d, 1 am hxppy to 
find that this work 0f i»i^ has doiie «oi^ goodt and 
I^faope that in d«e time it wifli do more* I cm trf}^ 
say that the greatest .^Ati^fiictkni I reoeiv^ fitmi the 
success of my^ phUoaophical pursuUs, aii^es^from iim 
weight it may give to my attempts to defeiid ohrisA- 
anity, and to free it from those corruptions which 
prevent its recepthm with philosophical and thinking 
persons, whose infiuence with the vulgar, and the 
unthinking, is very great, ^^ 

With LordShelbume I saw a great variety^ 
characters, but, of our neighbours in WUtshire,^^ the 
.person I had the most frequent opportunity of seeing 
Was Dr. Frampton, a clei^man, whose history may 
serve as a lesson to many. No man perhaps was 
ever better qualified to please in a convivial hour, or 
* . had' 
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had gvcatcr tdents for conversation and repartee ; :iii 
contequence of which, thou^ tiiere were tstmrd 
thidgs YCT}' disgusting about Urn, faissocie^r vt» 
tHudi courted, and msr^ promiiM of preferment 
were made to him. To tfieae, notkiAstanding Ms 
Inowledgi^ of the worid, wd <^)ngh lifi^ he gavoMD 
^ wuchcredit ; so that he ;^red no ^xpence to gratiL 
fy hb taale and iq;>petite, undl fas was univcraallf in- 
volved in debt ; and though his friends^ made soiK^ 
e&rts to relievelmn, he wa^oonfined a }'ear fn the 
county prison at a time When his bo^y infirmities 
required the gfeaaest indulgences ; and he obtained 
his refcaae but a short time before his death on condfc. 
tion of hit living on a scanty aUowiance ; the income 
of his livings (amounting to more than 400 j^. per 
ammm) being in the hands of bii creditors* Such 
was the end rfa msai who kept the taMe in a roar- 

Dr« Frampton being a high churchman, hecoald 
uot at first conceal his aversion tome, andendeavomred 
io do me some ill offices. But bekig a man of letters, 
and despiisifig the clergy in his neighboorhood, he 
became at la&t much attached K> me -, and in bks dis- 
tresses was BatiK&ed, I beiieve, that I was one of bi& 
most sincere friends* ' W'lth sanie great defects be. 

had 
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faffd ama^ronddmbk viilnest Md uncominott lioi* 
IkiESs^ which apfjtait^ mai« particularly imnttempon 
i^mikii^. Ife alwi^ pEoaolKtl wtdiout nMos^ and 
whea^oQ same 0Gca9i«i% he caiaposed his aonuanOt 
hris^ldi ifheiJx^elt>ilOjt^ii^CBtfteiirHdettf7i^7« 
ipn. He frequei^ ettenporisod in mrat » ip « 
gfaift ^mri^ of nmoiirec* 

In jLord SheUmnies jEamilj ivu Ladjr \Arabefti 
tksntvff vfhoh wtH ktamh bjr her extenshre ehaii* 
iieft% She ^ (for she is stiM Imng) 4 wmittfidr 
good undefstan^gi and gtcA pk^« )%e had the 
ease of his Lofdsh^'s ttvo sons u^l Acy caisie under 
tiim care of Mr. Jervis, who was their, tutor during 
Itiycontinuanceintfae &mli}% jEUsLoniahip^ilyoimg^ 
er son, ^ho died suddenly, had made astomshing 
attaiomeats both in knowledge and piety, wMle vciy 
young, far beyondany thing that I hsd sm opportunl* 
ty of observing in my life. 

WIku I went to his Lcwdship, I had aiateriak for 
^e volume of experiments on air^ which I soem after 
published, and inscribed to him ; and before I kft 
him I published three^ volumes more, and had insu 
terials for a fourth, which I publislied immediately 
on my settling in Birmingham. He encouraged mc 

in 
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ia the pcoscxM^oti d my |diik)sophical eniytiiiit^ nd 
aHswedine 40j^. per ftimttm lor ex{)en€^s of that 
kind, and was fdeased to ace me make experiment 

i^otudthstaiHfing theatietitioirthat I gaveto^- 
tosc^hy in this dtturatum, i did notdiacoiitiiiue.m]^ 
other studies, especiaUyin diecdogy aod met9|il^« 
tks. HcTt 1 wwatt my Mis^^ianMis 0^$er^^ 
rtlatmgMo edacatim^ and poblisb^ my JJcmnm 
Oratory and Criticism^ which I dedicated tp hatA 
Fitztnaurice, Lord Sl^lbume's f^AtA scm. Hero 
also I puUished the third and hi^ pint of my Lmi^ 
tutes. of Nitiwral and Rtoeated region ; smd having 
in the PrefiKe attadsed &e princiides of Dn Beid/ 
Dr. Beat^ and Dr. Oswald, with respect to their 
doctrine of C^mfmm Sense, which they made to mx-^ 
percede all rational inquiry into tte subject of religi- 
on, I was led to consider their system in a separate 
work, which, though written in a manner that I do 
not intirely approve, has, I hope upon the ^^4k^ 
been of service to the cause of free inquiry and 
truth.* 

In 

* This reply of Pn rriestlc^ to the Scotch Doctors, though not 

writtcit 
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4]b the pK&ce I hadexpfesMd my bdicfofdie<]k>(v 
t»ne of Pfuh^hkal Neteuhy^ but without anjr dt«f . 
sign to pursue the subject, and ako mj great admiiiu^ 
tioo of Dr. Harlley^s theory of the Imman miad, as 
ioted I had takea many oppoctunkies of dmog be* 
fore. This kd me to publish diat part of Us oher^ 
iMims (m MiMidiich reh^sd to the doctrine of i^so«. 
clatioii of ideas, ^te^ied from the doctnne qf vibra* 
tins, prefixii^ three £ssertdtmsf exfrfanatoiy of his 
ftneral system, in ooeof these I expressed seme 
Awibtoftbeimnuitcn^lky^of the seutieflt prii»ple 
in man ; and the outcry that was made on what i 
casually expressed on that subjectcanbenHy be ima« 
gined. In aU the newqiapers, aid moist ofthepoio*. 
iStcdX puUications, I was represented as an unbeliever 
in retelati(Hi, and no better than an Atheist 

This 

written in a manner that his xnatnrer reflection approred, cotnpkatljr 
^et at Ttst the question of Common Sense as denoting the intnitiTe 
«^^SaKe of a dati of moral and v^l^ous paiopotitioiui ca{>able of •»» 
tisfaetory proof» or of high probabilitj from considerations ab extra. 
But Dr. Reld ought hard)/ to be classed with coadjutors so inferior as 
the Drs. Oswald and Beattie. The latter wrote something which he 
meant as a defence of tha christian religion 9 but such defendera of 
'*bristianity as «r. Beatde and Soame Jeayns, ar« v^ cakulatwi to 
Jwng it into contempt with men of fcason apd reflection^ T. C. 
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Thii led mt to give die c^Mest sttteirtiofi t^the 
tobject, and the consecpience vms the firmest |)eF? 
SQWICS& timt mm is wfaoHy ii\|iterialpiiid Uiat oiir 
Mly prospect t^ immorttli^ id £roBi the chdstiaii 
doctrine of a reaifrection. t tb^^dcue digcfsted my 
th<»dghta on the sobjoet, icnd published my BUfui* 
Mhm frlati^ w rndtm- ami ^iriU altothesnbjeeti 
^ Socmanwn and tmessit^ bdi^netrly coimK^ed 
mdi the doctrine of d» materialil^r of mao^ ladranc-* 
ed at^wal eontideeataonsfrom the state of qiinicma 
inanticnttimeaiii frvourof the former; andb a 
ieparate volume discuased more at hotgp whajt reb^ed 
to the tetter, dedicating the first ^^olume of thia 
irarkto Mf. Graham, andtiiie second tp Pr. J(^b. 

Jt being pr(ri;)abte that this fmblicatioa woudd ba 
unpopular^ and might be a means of Inins^ odium 
pn my patron^ several s^tempts were made by his 
friends, though none by himself, to dissuade me 
jfrom persisting in it. But being, as I thought, en* 
gaged in the cause of important truth, I procaeded . 
without regard to any consequences, assuring them 
that this publication should not be injurious to his 
i#ordship. ^ 

In order, hawcver, to proceed witbthe g^eatfc^ 

eauticm, 
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tatftkfli, in a business of such momcrrtT^l^^fe^fed 
some of my learned friends, and especikBy Dr. 
Fiice, to pcrosc tiic work before it m^ pubfidied ; 
aind the remiarks that be msdeupon it Ia$ tD a frei^ 
andfiiemily disrasskm of the several subjects of it, 
fvMch vm afioivards publkhed jointly ; and it re- 
mains a proof of the possibility of discussing subjects 
ihu&ally con^eied as of the grtatest importance, 
^mA% the most perfigct good temper, airf wkhoutthe 
least diminuti<»i of frien^hip. This wcH'k I dedi- 
cated tadur common friend Mr. Lee# 

Inthis situation I published my m^mtmy of the 
]gospeUy on^the idea of the pubKc ministry of Jesus 
having continued little more than one year, a scheme 
^vrhitl^ I first j»*opo8ed in the Theological Reposito- 
ry ; and the Bishop of Watcrford haraig in his Har^ 
^iii);^ published a defence of the common hypo Aesis, 
viz. that of its having been three years, I addressed 
a kmr to him cm the subject, and to this he made a 
repiy in a separate work. ' The controversy proceed- 
/edto sevoral publications on both sides, in the most 
amicable manner, and the last i^^^/^^nj&i? was pub- 
lished jointly by us both. Though my side of the 
i^uestion was without any advocates that I know of, 
" F and 
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tmi. Jtl^^Bwt, v^hwr gttffiAMl tn Mir4«rv«fif« 
fiflhc 9ull9etn whaiu^ not satiiified tiwt Iii«rb Mi; 
pii^ioitif provtd wimt I had advsncad. Tliis iMoint 
yei^ was qotfinbtieduiytil idler nqrmmovtl toSrw 

Bdflccting on litt time that I spent wHh LaidlfteL 
burne, being as a guest in the familjr, lam ttnly angr 
thatlivasnot at all fascinated with that mode of 
life. Instead of looking back upon it wi^ ttgnt^ 
one c^die greatest silbjects of my pretmit AiitkhiU 
nfts9 is the chaise bf that situatidii fm* die one i« 
which I am now placed ; and yet I was &r from be*- 
jbg unhappy there, much l^^ sp than diose v^ am 
bom 19 saoh «r9<^i wd pass i^ tbehr lives in K 
in>if$e are geiifa^ufthappy from tjus want oifmes* 
smy cmjfic^mciit i on which aecount duefly there 
appears to be much more bs^>pness in the middk 
classes^ life, who are abore die ^i»r of want, aiid 
^'et have a suffident motive for a cof^staht e:f:ertidn of 
their faculties ; and who have alw^s some other ob- 
ject beside^ amusement. 

I used to make no scruple of mai^taming, that 

there 
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j(h«t la Hot Qoly most Yirtuc, and most h^pincsfc 
Imt even most trae polkeoc^ h th« middle ck^efi 
^Ufe. For in proportion as men pass more of their 
tkmm the smkij of Ihsk «mals» they gsJ ^ l?cttcr 
Mtablished habk of governing theyir: jb^mpfstv ; they 
attend more to the feelings of otfiers, and are more 
jdii^sed to accommodate themselves to them. .On 
J:jij5 oth^ 1^1149 the passions of persons in higher life, 
^ying b^n less controlled, are mpi:^ apt to be in* 
flamed ; the idea of their rank and superiority to 
others seldom quits them ; and though they are in 
^ hfibit^ concealing their feelings, and disguising 
•iheir passions, It is not always so well done, but tb^t 
persons of wdinary discernment may perceive wluit 
they inwardly siiffer. On this account, they are 
r^lly intitled to compassion, it being the almost un- 
avdidabk coMequence of th^ education and mode 
of life. But when the mind is not hurt in such a 
situtticMi, when a person bwn to affluence can lose 
sight of himself, and truly feel and act for others, 
^ character is so godlike, as ^ws Uiat this ine- 
quality of condition is not without its use. Like 
th^ ]g;eneral discipline of life, it is for the present lost 

^ no 

F2 
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on the great mass, but on a few it produces what ric^ 
other stale of things could do.* 



Tho 



• The account here ^ven of Dr. Prieftiey*i' coimcctkm 
with Lord Shelburne must be gratifying to every friend of sci-^ 
ence and literature, notwithstanding the subsequent separation. 
To such persons the character of a nobleman who like Lord 
Shelburne, devotes so much of his time, and so much of his in- 
come to the pursuita of knowledge, and the encouragement of tho^ 
whofemhiently contrilute to enlighten mankind, cannot but be inter- 
esiing. Had he behaved dishonourably or disrespectfully to a ma» 
ofDr. PriesUey's high station in the Uterary world, it would hav^ 
been an argument that science and Uterature were meffectual to aof- 
ten the pride of titled opulence and hereditary irank. But Ovid h|« 
^observed ivL3i^y, (^ingetiuas didkUsefiieliUr Actes, einolUt mores peesf- 
nitessejerosj 

It is right to mention an anecdote highly honourable to Lord Shct- 
'buine,ontlie authority of Dr. Priestley. At the conclusion of the treaty 
of peace in .1783, negotiated by Lord Shelburne while h<^ was k th«. 
ministry, a atrong opposition was expected, particularly from his 
former coadjutors who soon after the death ot Lord Rockingham had 
seceded From Lord Shelburne's administration. It was suggested t» 
this nobleman, that it was customary for the minister for the time 
. being to let it be understood am<mg the mutes of the ministerial 
members, that they .might expect the usual 4ouceur for tlieir votes on 
such an occasion. Some light might be thrown cm the nature and 
quantum of this douceur, "by tlie list of ministerial rewards dis^buted 
■at the close of each session, as stated publicly to the house ^Com- 

' '^ nons 
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The greatest part of the time Aat I spent with 
tiord Shelbume I passed with much satis&ctionj 
his Lordship alws^ behaving to me with uniform 
poKteness, and his guests with respect. But about ' 
two years before I left him, I perceived evident, 
marks of dissatisfaction, though I never understood ' 
the cause of it; and until that time he had been 
even lavish on all occasions in expressing his satis- 
fection in my society to our common Inends. When 
I left him, I asked him whether he had any fault to 
find with my conduct, and he said rum. 

At length, however, he intimated to Dr. Price,'that 
he wished to give me an establishment m Ireland, 
where he had lai^ property. Tliis gave me an op- 
portunity of acquainting him, that if he chose to dis- 
solve the connexion, it should be on the terms ex- 
pressed in the writings which we mutually signed 

when 

ttons by the Utt Sir Geor^ Savillc: Lord Shelbume without hcsiU- 
ftion refused compliance ; and declared that if his peace could nof^ 
d^n the uubought approbation of the house, it imgh^ take its 
change. The' consequence was that although the address- wito carried 
In the Loisds by 72 to 59 it wts lost in the Commons by 324 to 208. 

T. Cv 
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When it wds fbrmed, In constquciice 6f which t shbtild 
be entiaed td an ailiitiity of aft ftundr^ sitid flftf 
pbunds, afict flien I wotiM pfovide fbf iti^setf, khdid ' 
this he readily accfeded. He told Df . Prict that ihtf' 
ifrished out sefafaiion U5 be amicable, and 1 a^urtdl ' 
Mm that ndthing should be wanting oh iAypiiA t& 
make it truly so. Accordingly, f ^t)eeted that ht ' 
^ would receive my visits wh^ft I shstild ht dficasfofi- 
aily in London, but h^ declined them. 

However, when I had bcieil^ some years SStlled at 
Birmingham, h& sStlt Sri espcteial iiiessfeiijger, afidf' 
cbmition friend, fo engage ihe again in his service , 
having, as that friend assured me, a deep Sense' 
of the loss of Lord Ashburtbn (Mr. bUhnirig)' 
by death, and of Colonel Barfe by his becoihihg al- 
most blind, and his want of some able and faithful 
friend, sUch as he had experieilted in me ; with other 
expi^cssions more flattering than those. I did not 
chuse, however, on any consideration, to leave the 
very eligible situation in wh;ch I now am, but expres- 
sed my rfewJincss to do him any swrice in my powf r^ 
riis Lofdshl^'g eneniies liSve initiated that he was 
not punctual in the payment of my annuity ; but the 
contrary Is true : Hitherto nothing could have been 

moris 
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mcffe {tm^tual, mi I have iffkMmon to 8ttp]^6MiIiit 
H 9rU) ewr be ^lerwiae* 

At Ctltie I had another MTi b<^ to fnf, #hMA, it 
L»d Shclbume's request, 1 ealkd Hemy. 

&.was at die time of my leavitig Lottl ^helbnrfte 
fbat I found the great value of Mr. and Mrs. Lind« 
iiejr^^ friendship^ in such a m^tnneras I eercainly had 
no expectatk)n of when our acquaintance commeft. 
ced ; especially by their introducing me to the notice 
of Mrs. Rayner, one of his hearersi and most zealous 
friends. 

.Not^tbstanding my allowance frona Lwd ^d. 
bume was lai^r than that whicli I had atl..e6ds) ytt 
my family growing up, and my expences, on this and 
other accounts^ increasing more th»i in proportion/ 
f was barely able to support my removal. But my 
^tuation being intimated to Mrs. Rajucr, besides 
smaller sums, with which she occa^cmolly assist<id 
me, she gave me an hundred guineas to defray the 
expence of my removal, and deposited with Mrs. 
Lindsey^ v;hich she soon after gave up to me, fcur 
hundred guineas, and to tfab day has never &iled gi- 
ving me every }^ear marks of her friendship. Her*s 
i«, indeed, I seriously think, one of the first christian 
F 4 characters 
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diaracters tteit I mmt octr aoquainted wkb, havipg^a 
cultivat<^ comprehensive mind, equal toanj ^h}cct 
of Ac6log3rt)r metaphysics, intrepid in the caii«e rf-» 
truth, and most rationally jHOus. 
• * Spendingsqnuichof my time in LcmdcHi Wiethe 
. means of increasing my intimacy with both Mr* Lind- . 
sey and Mr. Lee, our common friend ; who amidst 
the bustle of politics, always preserved htsattachmeat 
to theology, and the ca^se of truth. The Sunday J 
always spent with Mr. Lindsey, attendmg the servi^^ 
of his chapel, and sometimes officiating for him ; mvl 
with him and Mrs. Lindsey I generally spent, the 
evening of that day at Mr. Lee's who then admitted 
no otl^r company, and seldom have I enjoyed socie- 
ty with mcae relish. 

My .winter's residence in London was tlje means of 
improving my acquaintance witli Dr. Franklin. I 
was ^seldom many d^ys without seeing him, and bf - 
ing members of the same club, we constantly return- 
Hed together. The diflference with America breaking 
. out at this time, our conversation m^s x^hiefly of a po- 
litical nature ; and I can bear witness, that he was so 
far from promoting, as was generally supposed, that 
be took every method in his power to prevent a rup- 
, turc 
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lurf^betw^ the two couotii^ He urged so much 
the doctrine of forbearance, that for some time he was 
' uc^Ofmlar with the Americans on that account, as 
too much ajriend to Great Britain. His advice to 
them was to.b^r every thing fw the present, as thejr 
were sure in time to put grow all their grievances. ; as 
it could not be in the power of the mother country 
^ to caress them long. 

He dreaded the war, and often said that, if the dif- 
ference slK>uId come to an open rupture, it would be 
a war diien years^ sffld he should not live to see the 
€nd ctf it. In reality the war lasted near eight years 
but he did live to. sec the happy termin^ipn of it. 
That^the issue would be favorable to America, he 
never doubted. The English, he used to say, may 
take all our great towns, but that will not give them 
possession of the pountrj^ The last day that lie 
spent in England, having ^ven out that he should 
leave Lwidon the day ^fore, we passed together, 
without any othar company ; and much of the time 
was emjployed in reading An\erican newspapers, cs« 
pecially accounts of the reception which the Boston 
port bill met with in America ; and as he read the 
addresses to the inhabitants of Boston from the places 

in 
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te die tteigbbAci^Kood, Ae team triokkd <to«m ^ 

It is much to be iBomteif dik a mm tf Ik^ 
franklin's genei^l good ohafactdf^ and great infla^ 
mce, sbould have been lUi lidHeHevcr in cihristiaiikjv 
ttfid also hay6 done so much a& he did to t^Ak Dtfleii 
XinbelieverSi To me, however, he ackno\vl<g^e4 ' 
that he had not given so much Mtttition ai he otigUt ' 
to have done td the evickAtes of ehristlanity^ and de« 
^d tM tf> ri^ctttkinehd to him a ft(w trdMiseson tbfc ^ 
Subject, sueh as I idiought mdst d^nervihg cf hia ^ 
hotice, bat not of great lengthy proihising^toiead 
them, and ^ve me his sentimtms on tlJeni. Ac^ 
c6rdingly, I recommended t6 hhn HiHtley^s evi- 
dences of Christianity in his Observations <^ Man^ 
and what I had dieritmtten on die subject in my 
Instituted of nataml and revealed rdigion. But 
the American w^ breaking out sooh after, I do not 
believe that he ever found himself suflkienfly at ld«. ' 
sure for the discussion; I have kept up a corres^ 
pondenoe With him 6cca3;ionally ev* since, and thrcfe 

ofhia 



• For two letter* written by my futhcr reUting to Dr. F^raoklin and 
Mr Burte see appendix No. 6. 
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of kis lett6*§ to tht «i*6M, Witil hid cdMMit^ piOi^llMi 
Ih fib Miscellaneotis WbHc^ itt quaito< The fifiC 
of them, wrifttti i*fimcaattly wi KisiMdlf^ to A* 
taerica, is Very striking. 

Abbut tfiree years b(*foi*6 the di5sdruti«k flf fflif 
dbntiectiott tvlth Lord Shdbdm^, Dr. rotKci|;ill, 
with whom I had ftl^lrap lived bh t^nis of ttnidi h»* 
^hnacy, havitig observed, as ht nakd^ thikt mtaf d 
my experiments had not bfeen carried to Ihelf pH^e^ 
^tent on account of the cxpesloe tha^ would llai* 
attended them, proposed to me a subsciipClbl^ b^m 
himself and some of his frieilds^ to supply the idih 
whatever sums t should Waht flir thutpurpD^ «»} 
named a hundred pounds per annum. Thisli^|E0 
subscription I declined, lest the discovery of it (by 
t)ieuse that I should, of course, make of it) shotik! 
give umbrage to Lord Shelbuftic, but I consulted 
to accept ot4,0£. peir annum, whidi fiomlhiit tiflitf 
he regularly paid me, from thi tontributidn of 1l!m^ 
<elf. Sir Tlreodoit Janscn, Mr. Constable, attd Sir 
deofge Saviile. 

On ifiy leaving Lord Shdbume, which was »- 
tehdSd with thfe 163S bf one half of my income, Dr.* 
Fothefpll ^(Jpcfeed 4n enlafgcment of my alknsr--' 

aiicc 
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$B(xfix my .e^cpmments, and lUcewise fi>r my mtki*. 
taieti€^» wii^iQut .beipg umter fhe necessity of giv- 
ing ity time to pupils, whidh I must otherwise have 
done. And, considering the generpdty with whiiph 
ti^ voluntary ofifer was made by persons who could 
well afford it, and who thought me qualified to 
sarve the interests of scienc«i, I thought it right tQ. 
accept of it ; and I preferred it to any pension fronv 
tecourt, ofi^ of which were more than once made 
by persons wfho thought tiieyoould faaw^procured 
CHieformo^ 

As it was my wish to do what might be in my 
power to shew my gratitude to my fi-iends and bene- 
bctors that siiiggcstcd the idea of writing these Me-. 
moirs, I shall subjoin a list of their names. Some 
c^the subsaiptions.were made with a view to defray 
iheeKpence of my experiments only ; but the^;rea» 
tcr part of tlie ^ subscribers were persons who were 
equally friends to my theological studies. 
• l^be persons who made me this regular annual al- 
lowance were Dr. Watson ind his son, Mr. Wedg. 
wwd, Mr. Moseley, Mr. S. Salte, Mr. JeffiTes, 
Mr. Kadcliflfc, Mr. Remington, Mr. Strutt of Der-, 
by^Mr. Shore, Mr. Reynolds of Paxton, Messrs. 

Galton 
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Galton, fether and son, atid the Rev. Mr- Simpftcm. 

'Beisides the pei'sons Ifdiose names appear in thiB 
list/as regular subsdibdrs, there were othor persons 
who, without chusing to be known as such, con- 
tributed ho kss to my suj^rt, and some considera- 
jMy more. 

' Mychiefbeiwjfe^ss was Mrs. Rayner, and next 
to her Dr^ Heberden, equally distinguished fiwr his 
love of religioufr truth, and his zeal to promote sci« 
ence. Sudi also is thechanK^ of Mr. Tayleur of' 
Shrewsbury, who hasat cUffiirent times remitted me 
eonsfdmble sums, chiffly todefiay the ezpences 
incurred by my theological inquiries and pubKca- 
tions. 

Mr. Parker of Fleet street very generously suppli- 
ed me widi e*ery inrtniment that I wanted in glass, 
partfcularly a capital burning lens,^'^ sixtceirinchw 
vi diamctcr^^ All his bencfections in this way wouM 
have amount^ tto a ccmsiderablc sum. Mr. Wedg- 
wood also, besides his «mual benefiction^ supplie4 

• me 



• Thongh his sight was not much worse than before during the latl 
ten yea^s of his Hfe it had been mnch injured by his experiments with 
' Ac turning Lens of which he m«de much use in summv time^ 
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iwr wt* ev*ry Ainf that twantccj ma^ if p p t » tfy» 
mich at fttorts, tuhe^, I^Q* whicb tbf aif^ount oimj 
expcrtfiients wtU rfnw tQ htvf b«» ©f 95M4¥?*fiP 
me* 

On injr wmml to Btrmin^«i 99mmfmf^ m 
intimacy H^ith Mr. William Russell, whcM puUls 
wpiriU and seal in cveiy good ieww, an b^sdHf be 
exceeded. My cbLige^tiom to liim 5¥cie varioiM 
^Ind eoiu«ai)t, so as not lo tie fiitimated bf jiiuiMi^f 
money. At his i»opMalIdoubtaot^aame vHb^ 
hoads of the congregatioiai made me a proMtt^tff^ 
Imndred poun(|i, to assist n|&^ in qiy ih^^logNtl |wb^ 
licatioQs. 

Mr. Lee shewed himself particularly my Stm^ 
at the time that { le&Lord l^ielbume, assisting me 
in the dificuties uith \^hidi I wi^ tlvn pmssed, and 
continuing to befriend me afienv^ids by scftscmab^ 
benefaclk)ns« By him it was hiated to me during 
the administration of Lc^ Rockingham, wkh whom 
he hgd great infioence, tluit I mi§^ have a pension 
'Irom the government, to assist in defraying the ex- 
pence of my experiments. Another hint of the same 
kind was given me in the beginning of Mr. Pitt's 
Administration by a Bishop in whose power it was to 

have 
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Imttfo^mAit frrni Um. But in both cabmI 
4^nitd the Qv^ruii^, wrfiing to j»«crv€ my^tlf 
iotfkpc^dktiit ?rfcv^ thing cwi^ectoj with thcconrli 
and preferring the ftwigtanc^ pf fgmmms antf opulrat 
individuals, lovers of sci/enp^, and al$o lovers gf lir 
hv^^ Without i^sistance I could not have carried 
Ml n^ experiments at ^, except on a vety smaH 
yode* and under gr sat disadvantages. 

Mn Gftlton, befiwc I had any (^portunjlty of being 
f^T9(Hmliy acquainted with him> had, on the death of 
Dr, Foth^^, taken up l»s subscription. His schi 
^ tl|6 aame, and Ae fi^dshtp of the latter has ad- 
ded mndfk to the happiness of my sifuatipe here.^ 
^Idom, if ever, have I known two pwsons of such 
cultivated muMk, {deasiag manners, and liberal dis^ 
ppjsitk^is, as he and Mrs.Galtoi!u The latter had the 
greatest attachment imagiimble to my wife. 
. Mf> SaJte was xindous in promoting the subsprip- 
tions to my j^xpetjmentsi and moi^cover prq}oscd to 
4ake one of my sona as an apprentice without any 
&c. But my brother-in-law makings the same offer, 
1 gave it the preference : Mr. Wedgwood, who has 

distin- 
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distinguished himself l^ his applicati(Mi to pliildso- 
phical pursuits^ as well as by his great success itr the 
improvement of his manufactory, waa-vcry zeakms 
to serve me, and urged me to accept of a liiuch'fauv 
ger allowance than I chose. 

The favours that 1 received from my two brotbtt^- 
in-law deserve my most grateful acknowledgments. 
They acted the part of kind and generous relstttons, 
especially at the time when I most wanted assbtance. 
It was in consequence of Mr. John Wilkinson'^ (iro^ 
posal, who wished to havie us nearer to him/that,*be^ 
ing undetermined where to settle, I fixed upon Kr« 
mingham, where he socmi provided a house fiir mc. 

My apology for accepting of these large benefecti- 
ons is, that besides the great expence of my pWlbso* 
phical and even my thcologiqal studies, and the edu- 
cation of direc sons and a dau^ter, the reputi^ri^ I 
had, justly or unjustly, acquired brought on me a 
train of expences not ea^ to describe, to avoid or to 
estimate ; so dutt without so much as keeping aliprst 
(which the kindness of Mr. Russel made unnecessa* 
ry) the expence of housekedping, 8cc. was more than 
double the amount of any regular income that J 
had. 

I 
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r tmkSiat hf setdemtnt at Birmingham a#tht 
li^]p8ii^ e\«tit hi my life, being lug^y favonlble to 
•my object I had ia view, pWlosophical or tbeologi* 
«aL ladie firmer respect I had the cwvenience of 
good workmen of etery kind, atrf tiiesocicty of per- 
mms emineat fe^ thei)^ knowledge of ehemisti^r, por^ 
^ul^ly Mr. Watt, Mr. Keir, and Dn Withering. 
ThdseWidiMr. Bouiton, and Dr. Darwin, who soon 
kft !us bf removing irom Litchfield to Derby, 
Hp. GMteM, and afterwards Mr. JohnSon of Kencl- 
word! &d myself diacdiogeAer every nKmth, callfaig 
tarseifves ibchmar society y because the tirhc of our 
mcfetiiig was near the full moon. 

Wifli re^ct to theology, I hsKl the society of Mu 
lifawkcs, Mr. BIyth,/ ami Mr. Scholefield, and 
lis assistant: Mr. Coates, and, while he lived Mr. 
Fi^mer^ before of Macclesfield* We met and drank 
tea together, titcry ibrtnigte At this meeting we 
lead all the papers that were sent for the Theological 
Itepositoy, which I revived some time after my 
coming hither, and in general our conversation was 
of t^ same cast as that with my fellow tutors at War. ^ 
rii^;ton* 
' WitMn a quarter of a year of my coming to reside 
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at ^irmiiii^m, Mr. Haii4u» reined, wbAI faad^aif 
t^naoinious invitatioti to succeed him, as colleague 
with Mr. Blytii, a man of a truly christian tsmf&Tm: 
The congri^tion we serve is the most Ubearal^ I be* 
lieve, of any in En^pland ; and to thb freedom tto^ 
tanwcariedlabpurs of Mr. Bourne had eminently C(m«. 
tributed. 

, With this congregation I greatly imprcured my pfeu^ 
of catechizing and lecturing, and my classes have 
t^en well attended. I have also introduced (be eus%, 
,tom of expounding the scriptures as I read d^m, 
which I had never done before^ but which I would 
earnestly recommend to all ministers. My -time be^ 
ing much taken up with my philosophical and other 
studies, I agreed with the congregation to leave the 
lousiness of baptizing, and visiting the sidk:, to Mr« 
Blyth, and to confine my services to the Sundays^ 
I have been minbter here between seven and eight 
years, without any interruption of my happiness; 
and for this I am sensible I am in a great measure in- 
debted to the friendship of Mr. RussclL 
* Here I have never long intermitted my philosophi- 
cal pursuits, and I have published two volumes of 
experiments, besides communications to the Royal 
Society** 

In 
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Shttic^logy I have cofnpleted my frich^ contro-'^^ 
yf^my with the !^hqp of Waterford on the duration of 
Christ's mtnistiy, I have pubKshed a variety of single 
sermonsy which, with the adcUtiotiofa fewodiers, 
IhavelKtely collected, and published in one volume, 
iiid I am now engaged in a controversy of great ex** 
tent, and which promises to be of cohsiderable conse« 
quence, reRidng to the person of Christ. 

This was occasioned by my History of the Corrupt 
mns ofChristianity^ which I composed and publishfed 
presently after my settlement at Birmingham, 'the 
first section of which being ruddy attacked in the 
~ Monthly Review,^ then by Dr. Horscly, andafterwards 
by Mr. Howes, and other particular opponents, I uii- 
dertook to collect from the original writers^ Ae state of 
opinions on the subject ih the age saccceding that of 
the apostles, and I have published the result of my 
investigation in my History of early (pinions corner^ 

nitig 

. * Written by Mr. Badcock, Mr^ Bkdcocld wai ori^ally 
% distentkig nunister. He came to pay his respects to my father at 
Calnc, at which time he agreed with him upQpi ino«t solject^. He 
afterwards found reason to change his epinkms^ kx at least bis eon^ 
duct,, connecting himself with the Ciergy of the Church of England, ' 
and became my father's bitter enemy. 
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VOrl» has. tn-oughl toe more . antagonists, and I notr 
^te ai^inphlet.aDous^j in defence of the uaitanaa 
doctni^ against ^l my opponeata. 

J^y only Arian antagonist b Pr. Pdoe, with: 
^yhom thcidiscussion of the questitm ha»pn)aet4e.4i 
with perfect amity. But no Arian ha$.a» yet ajjpear^ 
ed upon the ^und to which I wish to confine the* 
coptrorersy, viz. the state of opinions in the primi- 
tive times, as one means of collecting what wa$ Ac... 
dpctrine of the aposUcs, and die true sense of scrip- 
ture on the subject. . 
Some years ago I resumed the Theological R^i^ 
siwry'va which I first advanced, my objecUcms to the^ 
doctrme of the miraculous conception of Jesus, 
aid his natural fallibility and peccability. Thesc; 
opinions gave at first gre^ alarm, even to my best, 
friends; but that is now in a great measure subsid- 
ed. For want of sufficient sale, LshaU be obliged 
to discontinue this Repository for some time. 

■ At present I thank God I can say that my pros- 
pects are better than they have ever been before, and 
my own health, and that of my wife, better establish- ' 

ed, and my hopes as to die dispositions and future 

setUement of my children satisfactorj\ 

ishaU 
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ob«*^^Edtis c3P • a ^^tttkl flatflrfe, b^t cfoefly/awT ac- 
count ofthoi* circumstaiKS*S^r^4ttii€tv I ha\^e inoW 
pMtkulak" reasdii to' bfe tfeaftlflUl tothatg«od being 
^ho tes bi-ought nife1uthd«)i at^ to iAioixi I trust 
thdbitual^iscn^whalevflr my partial friends thinK 
ti&e worW mdebled to ihe for, 
- ' li "Not to enlarge again on what has been menti- 
oned already, on the fundamental blessings of a reli^ 
gious and fiberkl educatidtl, I have particular reason 
to be thankfiil ?ot' a happy temiterament of body and 
mind, both derived from my parents. My father^ 
grand lathed, and several branches of the' family, . 
were remarkably li«althy, and long lived; and 
though my fcdhstitution lias been fer from robust, 
and Was much injured by a consumptive tendency, 
dr rathier ah ulcer in my lungs, the consequence of im* 
proper conduct of myself when I was at school (be. 
ing often violently heated with exercise, and as ot- 
ten imprudently chilled by bathing, Sec.) from which 
with great difficulty I recovered, it has been excel- 
lently adapted to that studious life which has fellen 
t6mylot. 

I have never been subject to head-achs, or any 
' G3 other 
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other complaint that are pecttfiariy un&voun^Ic 
to study- I have never foufi4 mysetf less dbpoaed, 
or less qualified^ for moits^ exations q{ any k&idat 
one time of the day more dian another; but all sea* 
sons have been eqnal to me^ earfy- or kte, befi»e dllti« 
ner or after, &c And so &r havC^I been fit>m sufl 
fering by my application to study, (which however 
has never been so close or intense as^somehsrre ittla- 
gincd) that I have found my health improving from 
the age of eighteen to the present time; and never 
have I found myself mcMPe free from smy disocder 
th^n at present- I must, howevw, cacctpt a short 
time preceding and following my kavmg LordShd- 
bume, M'hen I laboured under « bilious complamt^ 
in which I was troubled .widi gall stcmes, W^ch 
sometimes gave me exquisite pain. ' But by confi- 
ning myself to a vegetable diet> I perfec^y recovered ; 
and I have now been so long free from the disorder 
that I am under no apprehension ^ its return. 

It has been a Angular happiness to me, and a proof, 
I believe, of a radically good constitution, ^t I have 
always slept well, and have awaSced with my faculties 
perfectly vigorous, without any disposition to drow- 
siness. Also, wheneYcr Lhave*i)een fatigued with 

any 
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any kind c^exerdbti, I qeuld at 2^ tioie sittdown 
0(4 ^c^p; aijdwbate^rariSattseofaiixi^ Inutjrhav^^ 
had, Ihayealmo^ always lost^^ght of it when I 
})ave got ta fased ; and I have generally &Uen asleep 
«s socm as I ^ye hesa warm> . ; 

. I even think it an advaiUage to me, ai^i am tniJy 
thsudi^ul for it, tlu^ my heal& received the check 
Ibat it' did when I was yo^ng ; sim^ a muscular ha- 
iiit from hig^ health, and strong ^ii4ts, are not, I 
'^iok, m general accompanied with that sensibility of 
ittkd} which is both &raurable to piety, and to spe^ 

To a fiimkmeirtaily good eonstitution of body,^ 
and ibc being who gaveil me,^ t ow6 an even chear* 
j^hieas of teinpcr,^Mcfa has had but few interrupti- 

<^s« 

I UM f ■ ■■ I ' ■ ■ " ■■■■ L I ■ <' ■ ' ■ ' ■ ■ 

* My ft^er was an eiuij Tj/tfir* - H9 never alept moci^ t]ia» six 
liours. He said he jSHd not remember havu^ lost a whole night's 
sleep but once, though when awake he often had to suffer mucK'from 
pain and sickness as well as from other cnxumstances of a very 9M0 
tive'aiture. 

I" Though not a muscular m&n he went through .great exertion at 
various times of his fi&^ with activity. He walked very firmly, and 
. ftpedkiomdy* 
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ons. This I inherit from my father, who hadiitH^ 
fbrmly better spirits than any n^n tha(t I ever kne^- 
sfiid by this means was as faafppy towards fhe closi of 
life, when reduced to povertt, and dependent upoft 
others, as in his best days ; 2tnd who, lam corifidentf 
Would not hav6 been unhappy, aslhave-frequeikly 
beard liim isay, in a workHoUsc. . . t 

Though my readcfs will easily sup{)Ose that, hi' 
Utit course of a life so full of vicissitude as ittfiic His 
feeen, many things must have occurred to mot^f' 
and discompose me, nothing has ever depressed m^ 
mind beyond a very short period.' My spirits havrf 
never felled to recover their natural level, tod Iltavc 
frequently observed, ai^aMirst wiA -some surprize; 
that the most perfect ^tfe&ciion 1 hwe efver felt hai 
been a day or two after an event that afflicted me the 
most, and wiUiou t ' any ""change* havJug^ taken ' pla^^ 
in die st^te of things/ ' Having found this to be th# 
case after many of my troubles, the persuasion that 
it wpuJd be. so^ after a new pau^e of uneasiness, ha^ 
tiever failed to lessen the effect of its first impreari€»i> 
»nd together with my firm belief of the doctrine-<)f 
necessity^ (and consfeqilcntly that of* every thJn^ 
being ordered for the best) hiis contributed to that 

degree 
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(ie^ree of eomposuM wMeh' I have^^e^^A^hNm^ 

fi(bl&d»fl^^tbingt»ft» wasdb6att!&rty)itH6tmtl 
*n my i^Ategs j^v6 (fft Some disturbance ^uf li-C 
liefii(«t eyen tKeft fess daUi ^m^ dp tebstotheM ; .twi 
ifi^ lome time, ^things of that kind hftf% idfectQ(| 
inr^ail^ HQdon'thbas^oauit I m^ be said to hafi 
Mn /ivall ftsQSBd ^ puUkr oontrovemf «# ftil 
what ha$ always thMdptiii6^9$dymmy In 

1^4^ Ihai^beto«agaged> has been my <xedr*o- 
kliifHi feEin&Iy to aeknowfe^ asay mkgtake that I 
ittight pciccive I had faBcn lirtt^. That I haw never 
Jbkcn ki tStt Idast baek#ai4 «o da this in matters of 
jh11osoi)hy, can ncyer be denied* 

As I have not failed to attend to the^oKmiena of 
iny own mind, as well as to those of dh^ parts of 

nature^ 



* Though Dr. Priestley has bein considered as fond ofc on ttore wy 
9tiA that his chief delight consisted in it, yet it is ftr from being truer 
, Ke was more i^equently the defendant than the aaaailasit. Hi8.«Mt-* 
irv^erwes as far as it depended upon himself w«r# carried oa witk 
temper and decency. He was nevev ma]ici(m5 nor even sarcastic dt 
i&^gnast uolew provokfid. T^ C. 
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ftMlMsst^ I im^ not been ins^Ue of some gretf 4e- 
|bcte> w wdl aai $o«ie advairiftgj^t allbM<£iig its con«^ 
stitution; having fix)m an cariypcrkxl bwnsub* 
jsrttor a most humMii^ Mure of jx^MeoftUo^ sl> 
,thatl barescmiedmes lostaU ideas c€ bodi^r^OM 
^and-tfaapgs, that I have bMn oonversft&t witiv t 
bave so completely forgotten wliat I have mjrself 
J>ubli«hed, thai in itading my own wrltmgs; what I 
§nd xtt t3km oftim appesis^pnfecily fiaw ta^mc^ ai^ 
I have mere dian once made expeiinients the renlta 
of which had been published byme. 

I shall partictitorly nieiitiim one &ct of tUs kjleAi. 
as it alanned me imidi at the time^ as a symptom 
of all my mentsA powers totaUy feilmg mi, until I vm 
telievcd by the nscoltectioii of thiings of a similar qaw 
ture havingiiappen^ to mebe^ic. When I w^ 
^composing the Dw^rtafeVwi^ whicharcprcftxed to my 
^Harmony of thxi^ospek, I had to ascertain something 
which had been the subject of much discussion re- 
lating to the Jewi^ passovcr (I have now forgottco 
what it was) and for that purpose had to consult, 
and compare several writers. This I accordii^ly^ 
did, and digested the result in the coiiipass of a few^ 
paragi^hs, which I wrote in Short teind. ]&ft ha- 
ving 
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ving mishud the i^aper, ami my attctitioii liam% beea 
lirawn off to oAer things^ in theiq^ace of a firtmght, 
I did die same thing over again ; and should never 
have discovered thait I hsd done it twice^ if, i^^tr l|ie 
' 8ec<Hid paftt vma tranai^bed for die press, I faid^fcot 
accidentaUy found the former, which I viewed with 
adiq;reeQfterron 

Aiqprized of dus defect, Inever fiul to nole dovn 
as aomi as possible every thing that I wish not tpfor. 
get. The same |^i^ has kdme^to devise, and 
have recourse to, a vamty of mwhadlcal expedktttg 
to secure and arrange my diougfats, whichiiave been 
xrf*the greatei»t use to me in the composition of la^ 
and complex works $ and what has( excited the W(m* 
der of some of my readers, would only have made 
them smile if they Jiad seen me at work* But by 
timple and n^chani^ methods quo man shall do 
that in a month, which shall cost another, of equal 
ability, whole years to execute. This methodical 
arrangement of a large w(Hk is gi^dy &cilftated by 
mechanical methods, and nothing contributes more 
to the perspicuity c^ alaige work, dian a gbod ar- 
rangement of its pfu'ts. > ^ 

What I have known with respect to Itnys^ has 

tended 
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«eiiddhia»elK iklebKA both nqredmifeiioil, mA inf 
4d«tempV aS odiefes; Coald we have entehid klfi» 
the mi»d*of>iBfr fbaao Ne«vton, and hav«tn6«d^lte 
«ttp9 by -Which he produced Ibis great wbrks,' ith 
*righ»%i«^eaiiflg\%!yearii*6ttfinsttyin. A^ proel^s: 
Aad%^«»f4^♦fers t^ith respeet to soriie tfiings are gi; 
nerally attended with great defects in bthers ; and 
Jlheat flMiy rfot appear in Hi man's writings. For this 
««asan;it'3tMoih happens but thAf oiir admiration of 
fJiilosepbers'ind writers Is lessened by a pCTsonti 
ibwwlcdgcioftthem. •■ 

A* great excelfcncies are.ofteti bdsmecd by greaf* 
^»flligh not apparent, defects, so great and apparent 
Afcctg ane oa«i accompanied hygtt&t, though hdt 
Apparent, e^^^eUeticks. Thus my defect iri pobt of 
««^iW5tioo, whiijh nay be owing to a want of iuflt 
-TOtoohercnc* in the association of ideis formerij^ 
impvesded, may arise from a mental constitution mor6 
ftvounMs t6 new associations' ; so that what Ihave 
tost with Inspect t**- memory, may havfe Been com- 
fiinunted by wkttt is cafied invention, or new and orii 
Ifinal C<imMiMftion» of idea^ This is a sttbjert that 
deserves attention, as well as every fhang else that 
>«dkrtfcg t^ Ihtf^afibctioins of the taind. 

"' Though 
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* Thoogb IliiirevoftGn coni)>Mtd^iD\idi JtrttDtfiti 
^mc^ it by oamea^ibUows^ duitJ trails havi; dtm* 
tiudi la a gifoa time* Fot wbe^erar l)lnived«t| 
much busiiiess In a.^hoit time^ it 'War ahirayB b^ttf 
With I the idqa joT l^Mag time motrMhw •toffieieEit toi 
do it in ; so that I have always Idtinyseif at taso,- 
^ I q^i have done nothiag, as many can, if I had 
^fnhmricd. 

KuQwingthe necessity, of th«i6tftte of my mind toi 
the dispatch of bnsines?,^^ I hayc ocwr put.off jyiy* 
thnig to the last mopaimt ; and in^te^, of doingflhctt 
oij the inorrow which qugbt, t^ be dooo ia ^y,. I 
l^ve often blamed myself for doing to d^^it had* 
better have been imtc^unulto mom:vw; p«cipkan-- 
cy being more my fault than procra^natioii. . - ■ 

Jt has been a great advantage to me d«t ibme 
nstcr been under the neceasUy of rctiriiig ftomcom- 
pai?y in order to compose any thitig^ Being fondioif. 
domts^c life, I got a h^it of wxiting on aoy subject 
by the parlour fife, with my wife aod^ehUditn about; 
me, mid occasbnally talking to thepi^. with(»it exps- 
riencing any incoHvenience from such mtemiptioas^ 
Nodungbut reading, or speaking without mterruirti. 
on, has been any ot^truetion t^ me* For I could not 

help 
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lu^iMen^ng (assome tm)M¥hfta oititiBtpck^ in n^ 
hearing* Thcac are.itseful habits, which sm<Uous 
|i0«cmsingeiiendiiii^^acc^kc,ift^ md 

iMiiypcrsoQs giMdy distress themselves, aid others, 
hji the idea tk^thej can do nothing except in perfect 
9^Iitude or silence. 

Another greatsubject ofmy tl^nl^Iness to a good 
providence is my perfect freedom from any embar-' 
iBismoit in my circumstances, so that; without any 
anxietjF cm the subject, my supplies have always been 
equal to my wants ; and now that my expences are 
increased to a degree Aat I had no conception of 
some yeuis ago, I am a richer man than I was, and 
without kying myself out for the purpose. What 
is more» thb indiflference about an increase of for- ' 
tune has been the means of attaining it. When I be< 
gan m}^experiments, I expended on them ^ the 
money I could posnbly raise, carried on by my ar- 
dour in philosophical inyestigations, and entirely re- 
l^fess of consequences, except so &r as never to 
CQtttract anjr debt ; and if this had been without sue 
cess, my imprudence would have been manifest. 
But having "succeeded, I was in time more than in* 
demnified for dl that I had expended. 

My 
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My tfacok^cal miladies, eftpecia% tiiose vA&eh 
fiuide it jnecessaiy for me to coasukthe Chxis&m 
Fathersi, Sec* have abobem expensive 4o me. Bati 
I hmc found my dieologiral friends even more libei^ 
vA than^my philosc^hicajl ooes^ and all beyond mf 
expectations. 

In reflecting on my past 1% L have often though 
of two sayings of JIacob. Wkoi he had lost one of his 
sons, and diought of otfier things that were afflietioiw 
to hiijd, he saud, ^* all these things are against mt^^ 
at ihe same time that they were in reali^ making for 
him. Sp the impediment in my speech^ and the 
<£fficultie3 of my situation at Needham, I now see 
as mudi cause^ to be thankful for, as for die most 
brilliant scenes, in my Iife« ,. 

I have also appli^ to myself what Jacob said te his 
jretum JEnom Padan Aram. " With my «^4 . weal 
over this Jordan, and now I am become two banda;!' 
when I consider how little I carried with m^ tor 
Needham and Nantwlch, how much mort I had to 
carry to Warringttm, how much jnorc stHl tb Leeds, 
how much more than tlmt to Calne, and then to Bir- 
mingham. , , - 

Yet, frequently as I have changed my dituatipn, 

knd 
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aM ol^ra^ for ibe bc^er, 1 dmlit^^ a^ 
w^licdforaiiydaMigedaTmjrowh lahcteM 

huftt; becm iimndfeatadli .inflated .bmlMc^ioafkli 
fUsJKdott fiom ^Bmk)^ mrretoarkabfe knr 
£itlier, and theitifOTe is ih a manner bemliti^ ^ 
Me ; tmt k has been mudiincfeased by rtfleetion^ 
hanrin^fteqpiehtfy observedi e^KsdsiHy with respect 
te chrjatiawi minbtans^ bow ofteJorit has coHtribittcdl 
to ovAiitter tiieir Uires» wii^Miiit bemg of any use tm 
ii^m. Some attenfion ta the imptmreniait of a 
Kan's citcumstaneea^iiH .no .doubti rig^t, became 
HO man can.tell whtt QcoaBim be may have fermcu 
my J especiafly if 1^' have dUldnrn^ and ihm&mtl 
do not recommend my exanqple to.<^faam Butt 
amtbankfiil to that goad providence which always 
iDcdc more care of m^ than^I eiitr todt.of .myself, r 
' Hithcrt0 I have bad great reason to be thankful 
^ith respect to my children, a* they have a pto^ct 
of ei^oying agood^are of health, and a sufficient 
^^apacity for performing the duties of their stations* 
They have also good ^fopositic^^, and as much as 
could be expected at their age, a sense of religion. 
Sutas I lu^they will live to see^ this work^I say 

the 
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tiiefetfi on titb sol^jeo^ and Ihape they wfll coiw. 
-dor what I a«y m their &voiir as an indienieht to 
exert themaehres to act a chnstian^d useful pact 
. in liferthat the care that I ai^ their mother have 
taken of their instmcticm may nol bus km upon them, 
tod that they may secure a happy meeting with us 
in a better world. 

I esteem it a singular happiness to have lived in 
an age and country, in which I have been at full U- 
berty both to inve^gate, and by preaching imd writ- 
ing to. propagate, reli^ous truth ; that though the 
freedom I have used for this purpose was for some 
time disadvants^ous to me,* it was not long so, 
4aid that my preset situation is such that I can with 
the greatest evenness ui^ whatever aj^iears to me 
to be tiie truth of the gospel, not only without giving 
the least offence, but witfi the intire iq)probation of 
those with whom I am particularly j^nnected. 

As to the dislike which I have drawn upon my- 
self by my V writings, whether that of the Calvlnistic 
party, in ot out of the church of Engird, those 
who rank with rational tiissenters (but who have 
been exceedingly ofiended at my carrying my itu 
^uiries farther than they wished any person to do) 

H or- 
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CMP whether they be urfjclicvers, I am thankful jhtf 
It gives less disturbance to me than it does to th^m* 
selves; and that their dislike is much more thaa 
compensated by thecordieU esteem and approbation 
of fny conduct by a few, whose minds are coi^;eniaL 
to my own, ai4 especially that the number of such 
perso^increases, {^Birminghami 1787. 



A Continuation of the Memoirs j written at Northum* 
berland in America in the beginning of the year 
179S. 

VV HEN I wrote the preceding part of these 
Memoirs I was happy as must have appeared in 
the course of them, in the prospect of spending the 
remainder of my life at Birmingham, where I had 
every advantage for pursuing my studii^, both phi- 
losophical and theological ; but it pleased tWe sove- 
reign disposer of all things to appoint for me otheir 
removals, and the manner in which they were brought 
about were more painful to me than the removals 
themselves. I am far, however, from questioning 
the wisdom or the goodness of the appointments re- 
spiting myself or others* 
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To resume the account of my. pursuits where tjie 
- fcH-mer part of the Memoirs left it, I must observe 
. that, in the prosecution of my experiments ^ I was kd 
to maintain the doctrine of phlo^ston agunst Mr* 
Lavoisier and other chemists in France, M^hose opi* 
nions were adopted not only by almost all the philo- 
sophers of that country, but by those in England 
and Scotland also. My friends, however, of the 
lunar society were never satisj&ed with the Anti-phlo- 
gistic doctrine. My experijnents and obs^rations 
on this subject were published in various papers in 
the Philosophical Transactions. At Birmingham I 
. also published a new edition of my publications on 
the, subject of ^z/V, and others connected with it, re- 
ducing the six volumes to three, which, withh^ 
consent, I dedicated to the prince of Wales. 

In theology I continued my defences of Unitarian^ 
ism J until it appeared to. myself and my friends that 
my antagonists produced nothing to which it was of 
aqy consequence to reply. But I did not, as I had 
proposed, publish any address to the bishops, or to 
tlie legislature, on the subject. The former I wrote, 
but did not publish. I left it, however, in the hands 
c^Mr. Bclsham when I came to America, that he 

H 2 might 
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might di.^sc of il ias be sho^tM Aink prbpen 

Tlie pains Aat I took to asccrfeii'i tJte^s^te df tai^jr 
'<qpfei6ftscom:feiiifeg Jesus Christ, and^^ grAt mis- 
«j^rehenlsk)As X perceived in aiU the ecclesiastical his^ 
toriiiHs, led me to iind^rtekc a Gdtisfral History of the 
^krhtiah church to the Jail of 4hc Western empire^ 
*4^hich accordingly I wrote in two volumes octavo, 
and dedicated to Mr. Shore. This work I mean 
to continue* 

At Birmingham I wrote the second part di my 
betters to a philosophical Unbeliever, and deidicated 
the inliote to Mr. Tayleur erf Shrewsbury, who had 
aflK]^!ded me tnost material assistande in the publica« 
tion of many of my theological works, without 
which, the sale being iftconsi^rable, I should rK)t 
have been able to puWi^ them at all* 

Before I left Birmingham I preached a funeral 
sirfmon ibr 'my friend Dr. Price, and another for Mr. 
Hobinson of Cambridge, who died with us on a vi^t 
to preach our annual charity school sermon. I also 
preached the last annual sermon to the friends of 
the college at Hackney. All these three sermons 
were published. 

About two years before I left Birmingham the 

question 
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question about the ust act was much agitated both 
in artd out of parliament. This, however, was alto* 
gether without any concurrence of mine. I only 
delivered, and published, a sermon on the, Sth of 
November 1789, recommending the most peaceable 
method of pursuing our object Mn Madan, how. 
ever, the most respectable clerg3rman iii the town, 
preaching and publishing a most infiammatoiy ser. 
men on the subject, inveighing in the bitterest man- 
ner against the Dissenters in general, and mysdf in 
particular, I addressed a number ^l familiar letters 
tp the inhabitants of Birmingham in our defence. 
ITiis produced a reply from him, and other letters 
from me. All mine were written in an ironical and 
rather a pleasant manner, and in some of the last of 
them I introduced a farther reply to Mr. Bum, ano* 
ther clergyman in Birmingham, who had addressed 
to me letters on the infallibility of the testimony of the 
Apostles concerning the person of Christy after replying 
to his first set of Letters, in a separate publication. 

From these small pieces I was far from expecting 
tny seripus consequences. But the Dissenters in 
general being very obnoxious to the court, and it 
Wing imagkic4i though wi&out any reason, that I 

H3 had 
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hacl been the chief promoter of the measures which 
gave them offence, the clergy, not only m Birming^ 
ham, but through all England, seemed to make it 
their business, by writing in the public papers, by 
preaching, and other methods, to inflame the minds 
of the people against me. And on occasion of the 
celebration of the anniversary of the French revoluti- 
on on July 14th, 1791, by several of my friends, 
but with which I had litde to do, a mob encouraged 
by some persons in power, first burned the meeting 
house in which I preached, then another meeting 
house in the town, and then my dwelling house, def- 
molishing my library, apparatus, and, as fer as they 
could, every thing belonging to me. They also 
burned, or much damaged, the houses of many 
Dissenters, chiefly my friends; the particulars of 
which I need not recite, as they will be found in two 
Appeals which I published on the subject written pre- 
sently after the riots* 

Being in some personal danger on this occasion, 
I went to London ; and so violent was the spirit of 
party which then prevailed, that I believe I could 
hardly have been safe in any other place. There, 
however, I was perfectly so, though I ccmtinu^d to 

be 
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be an object of troublesome attention until I left the 
coanfay altogether. It shewed no small degree of 
courage and friendship in Mr. William Vaughanto 
r^ive me into his house, and also in Mr. Salte, 
with whom I spent a month at Tottenham. But it 
shewed more in Dr. Price's congregation at Hack^ 
ney, to invite me to succeed him, which they did, 
though nc^ unanimously, some time after my arrivid 
in London. 

In this situation I found m3rself as happy as I had 
been at Birmingham, and contrary to general ex- 
pectation, I opeMd my lectort» to young persons 
with great success, being attended by many fh>ili 
London; and though Host some of the hearers, I 
left tihe congregation in a better situation than that 
in which I found it. 

Oa Ac.whole, I spent my time even more happily 
at Hackney than ever I had done before ; having 
eyery advantage for my philosophical and theological 
studies, in some respect superior to what I had en- 
joyed at Birmingham, especially from my easy access 
to Mr. Lindsey, and my frequent intercourse with 
Mr. Belsham, professor of divmity in the New Cd. 
le^, near which Hived. Nev^, on this side the 

H 4 grave, 
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gmve^j do t expect to enjoy myself so nitidi as I did ' 
by the fire side of Mr* Lindsejr^ conversing #ith 
htxmacid Mvs. Lindsey on theological and x^her sub. 
jc^^Svdr in mjr fireqaent walks^with Mr. Bel^m, - 
^ho^ views^ of m6st important subfects w&e, like 
^fr. Lindsey's^ the $ame with my avm. 
. I fonnd^ faowever,- my society m«oii fcsli^ctfd 
v^kh respect to m^ philosophical acquaintance ; mtet 
of the members of the Royal Society shutting me 
m account ei my te^iodis or polif^cal qnnSbdSi so 
that I at length withdrew my^lf bom therb^ and 
gave my rea^^ns for s# doing in ^ Prefice to ngr 
Ohfn)aiion^ and Mcusipmjimii m tJm gencrMmi of 
air, fram^miety which I puhUshed at Hadkney. . 
For, witli the assistance of my friends^ I had in a , 
great measure replaced my Apparatus^, and badre* 
sumed my expeiimentSi though after the Joas of 
i^ur two years. 

Living in tiie neighbouttwod of the Nc w College, 
I vomnuirily uiideriook to deliver the lectures^ to the 
pupils oa the siubjea^ Mstory and G^^ieral 0oli0i 
w hich I hud composed at Partington, and ^\^ oa 
£xpenmemal i. hilosophy and Chemistry, the Mmds 
c^ whicii i drew up ior ihi^ pu^^^pose, and aftcrwanji 

. . ^ published. 
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puUyied. In being Useful to ^s Institistion I 
found a source (^condderahle satis^tion to myseE 
lacked, I have always had a high degree af enjc^. 
meiii in lecturing to young persoi^, though more 
on theological subjects than on any other. 

After the riots in Birmingham I wrote an Appeal 
to ttui^ Public on the subject, and that bemg replied 
to by the clergy of the place, I wrote a second part^ 
to winch, though ihey had pledged themselves to 
do it, {Key made no reply ; so that, in fact the cri- 
minality €^ the ma^stratos, and other princtpai High* 
church men at Birmiogham, in promoting the riot^ 
remains acknowledged. Indeed, many circumstan* 
ces, which have appeared since that time, shew that 
the friends of the court, if not the prime miilistera^ 
themselves, were the fevourers^ of that riot ; havings 
tio doubt, thougl^ to intimids^te the friends of liber- 
ty by the measure. 

To ray Appeal I subjoined various Addresses* 

tha» 



* Many of tbcie addresses have been published already. Tn the 
i^gitii^x to the prcielit life ( No. T. ) will be gi^en an arranged list 
^the addreisea to Dr, Prieatley from various bodies of men at van- 
¥m timcff of hit life ; they illustrate thQiifl|||owin£^ positions so ho- 
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tKat were sent to me from several descriptionai^ 
persons in England, and abroad ; and from them J[ 
will iK>t deny that I received much satis&ction, as it 
uppeared that the friends of lil)CTty, civil and religi- 
ous, were of opinion Aat I was a sufiferer in that 
cause. From France I received a considerable 
number of Addresses ; and when the present Nati* 
onal Cofwemion was calledi I was invited by many 
<^ the dqparthients to be a member of it. But I 

diougl^ 



BOiirable to his character, and so necessary to a just idew of it. 1st 
That wherever he cifficiate^ a^a dissenting minister, he never quitted • 
his situation but with the sincere regrets of these among whom he 
had resided, and with parting testimonies of their afifectionate appro- 
fcaiion of his conduct. 2dly. that the riots at Birmingham called 
forth such aoundant testimonies in favour of his moral conduct and 
•jninent usefubiess, tjjat the jffomoters of those riots whether in church 
or «tate can have no palliation in the eye of a discerning public for • 
their proceedings, so far as he was the object of them. Those only 
Use violence in opposition to argument who have no argument to use. 
3dly. That his quitting England for America, was regarded as a nati- 
. msl loss to Great Brttaip, and the rircum staaces wUchlndiieedit, » 
hationtl disgrace. 4thly. That his reception in this country was as 
honourable as his friends had reason to expect i And his deBEieanour 
since his residence here, has been «uch i^ to. gain him encreased re-« 
putation and respect, a^H^g those who knew nothing of him personi* 
•Uy before his arrival. ' T. C. 
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thought myself more usefully employed at home, 
and that I was but ill qualified for a business which 
required knowledge which none but a native of the 
country could possess ; and therefore declined the 
honour that was proposed to me. 

But no addresses gave me so much satisfection 
as those from my late congregation, and especially of: 
the young persons belonging to it, who bad attended, 
my lectures. They are a standing t^timony of the 
zeal and fidelity with which I did my duty with re- 
spect to them, and which I value higWy. 

Besides congratulatory addresses, I received much 
pecuniary assistance from various persons, and bo- 
dies of men, which more than compensated for my 
pecuniary losses, though what was awarded me at 
the Assizes fell two thousand pounds short of them. 
But my brother-in-law, Mr. John Wilkinson, from 
whom I had not at that time any expectation, in 
consequence of my son's leaving his employment, 
was the most generous on the occasion. Without 
any solicitation, he imme<^tely sent me five hun* 
dred pounds, and afterwards transferred to me ten 
thousand pounds which he had deposited in the 
Frenfch funds, and until that be productive, he allows 

* me two hundred pounds per annum. 

After 
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, After tbc ridte, I published my Letters to the 
Svjedenborgian Society J which I had composed, abd 
|firepared for the press just before* 

Mr, Wakefield living in the neighbourhood cif the 
College, and publishing at this tirpe his objections 
to public worship, they made a great impressioa on 
many of our young men, tod in his Preface he Pe* 
iected much on the character of Dr. Price. On 
both the^ accounts I thought myself called upon to 
reply to him, which I did in 2^ series of Letters to a 
young man. But though her^ade several angiy re* 
plies, I never noticed any of them. In tliis situation 
I also answered Mr. Evanson's Observations on the 
dissonance of the- Evangelists in a second set of Letters 
to a young man. He also replied to me, but I was 
satisfied with what I had done, and did not continue 
the controversy. 

Besides the sermon which I delivered on my accept-, 
since of tlie invitation to the meeting at Hackney, in 
the preface to which I gave a detailed account of my 
System of catechizing^ I published two Tast sermons 
fcrthevears 1793 and 1794, in the latter of which I 
gaTcmy ideas of antient prophecies compared with 
€16 then ^te of Europe, and in the pre&cc to it I 
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gave an account of my reasons for leaving the coua* 
tiy. J also published a Farewell sermon.^ 

But the most important of my publications in this 
' situation were a series of Letters to the Philpst^bers 
and Politicians of France on the subject of Religion. 
I thought that the light ia which I then stood in that 
country gave me some advantage in my attempts to 
enforce tlie evidence of natural and revealed religion. 
I also published a set oi sermons on the evidences of 
revelation^ which I first delivered by public notice, 
and the delivery of which was attended by gnwit 
jiu mbers- They were printed just before I left Eng- 
land* 

As the reasons for this step in my conduct arc gi- 
ven at large in the preface to my Fast sermon, I shall 
not dwell upon them here. The bigotry of the 
country in general made it impossible for me to place 
my sons in it to any advantage. William had been 
some time in France, and on the breaking out of the 
troubles in that country he had embarked for Ameri^ 
ca, where his two brothers met him. My own situ* 

ation, 



• Thes« reasons, as shewing the ppogfress and state of his inind that 
iiuluced this n»w «ra of his life, will be inserted hereafter. 
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ation, if not ha2Eardous, was become unpleasant, so 
that I thonght my removal would be of more service 
to the cause of truth tlian mj longer stay in England. 
At length, therefore, with the approbaticm of all my 
friends, without exception, but widi great reluc* 
tance cm my own part, I came to that resoluticm ; I 
being at a time of life in which I could not expect 
much satis&ction as to friends and socie^, compam- 
ble to that which I left, in which the resumption of 
my i^losophical pursuits must be attended witl| 
great disadvantage, and in which success in my still 
more fiivourite pursuit, the prc^gadon of unitarian* 
ism, was still more uncertain. It was also painful ta 
me to leave my daughter, Mr. Fiach having the 
greatest aversion to leave his relations and friends ia 
England. 

At the time of my leaving En^and my son in c(m* 
junction with Mr. Cooper, and other English emi- 
grants, had a schehie for a large settlement for the 
friends of liberty in general near the head of the Sus- 
quehanna in Pennsylvania. And taking it for granted 
that it would be carried into effect, after landing at 
New- York, I went to Philadelphia, and thence came 
to Northumberland, a town the nearest to the propos- 
ed 
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«d settlement, thinking to reside fhere until some 
progress had been made in it. The scttfement was 
given up ; but being h&e, and my wife and mysdf 
liking the place, I have determined to take up my re- 
sidence here, though subject to many disadvantages. 
Philadelphia was excessively expensive,and this corn- 
paratively a cheap place ; and my son's, settling in the 
neighbourhood, will be less exposed to temptation, 
and more likely to form habits of sobriety and indus- 
try. They will also be settled at much less expence 
than in or near a large town. We hope, after some 
time, to be joined by a few of our friends from Eng* 
land, that a readier communication will be opened 
with Philadelphia, and that the place will imi»x>ve, 
and become more eli^ble in other respects. 

When I was at sea, I wrote some obseroations on 
the cause of the present pren>aJence of infidelity^ which 
I published, and prefixed to a new edition of the 
Letters to the Philosophers and Politicians of Ft once. 
I have also published my Fast and Farewell sermons^ 
and my small tracts in defence of unitarianism,' also a 
Continuation of those Letters, and a third part of Let- 
ters to a Philosophical Unbeliever ^ in answer to iWh 
Paine^s Age of Reason. 

The 
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The obsenradons on the prevalence of infidditjr I 
iarc much oilai^d, and intend soon topriirt ; but I 
am chiefly employed on the Continuation of my His- 
tory of the christian church. 

Northumberland, March 24, 1795, in which I 
have completed the sixty second year of my age« 
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CONTINUATION 

MEMOIRS 

or 

Dr. JOSEPH PRIESTLEY. 

\Wrtttenby his Son Joseph Priestley. 2 

X HU8 farthenjOTnti^ is fr6m my fethcr's Buuau* 
script, and I regret eictremely, wkk d^ reader, that 
it falls to my lot to give an account of iftie latteir peri- 
9iof his valuable life. 

I eatcrtained hopes at one time, 4at he would 
have continue it himself; and he was freqviently re- 
quested to do so, by me ^nd many of his fiiends in 
the course of th^ year preceding his death. Ho 
h^ then nearly compleated all tjie literary works hg 
fend in view, he had arrived at that period of li% 
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when, in imitation of his friend Mr* Lindsey, he had 
determined not to prcaeh again in public, and be- 
yond which he probably would not have ventured to 
publish any work widiout first subjecting it to the 
inspection of some judicious friend. 

He was requested also, in imitation of Courayer, 
to add at the close of his Memoirs a sunrmary of hit 
religious opinions. This would have counteracted 
the suspicions entertained by some, that they had 
und^gone a considerable change isince Ms omimg 
to America ; and it was thought by his friends, that 
such a brief and simple statement of all Aat appeared 
to him essential to the ctiristian bdief, and the chris« 
4ian character,* would attract the attention c^many 
readers previously indisposed to religion altogether, 
from not understanding its real nature, md juc^g 
of it only Scorn the corrupt, adulterated, and compli- 
cated state, in which it is professed in all countrif^ 
Called christian. Unbelievers in general have no 
conception of the perfect coincidence of Christianity 
with rational philosophy, of the sublime views it af- 
fyrd^ of the divine benevolence, and how powerfully 
it acts to promote the pleasures and lessen the evils 
of the present life, at the same time that it holds out 

to 
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1» us a certain iMt>spcct erf a future and.cndless state 
of enjoyment It was suggested to. him als6, that 
ffi his society through life had beca singularly varied 
and extensive, and his c^portunities of attaining a ge- 
neral knowledge of the world, and a particular know- 
ledge of ^emilient pcditical and Bteary characters, 
veiy great, it wcmiH contribute nrnch to the instruc- 
tion and mmuscmrat of those into whose hands hi» 
Memoirs ditrukl &11, if they were accompanied with 
anecdotes (rfthe principal characters with whom he 
had been acquainted. For he had a fund (^ a- 
aecdote whidi he was never backward to produce 
forihe amusetnieiitofly^fiiiends, as occasions serv-^ 
ed for ihtraduciDg it. But his relations were never 
sarcastic xar inmcal, or tended to disparage the 
charactd^ of ^ perscms spoken of, unless on sub- 
jects of manifest importance to the interests of socio 
4Sty. 

He meant to havT^ compficd widi i^ above sugges- 
^006, but being at that time very busily employed a-, 
bout his Cx)mparison,and thinking his Memoi]:^^;^ lit* 
tie value compared with Ae works about which he 
waslthen engaged, he put off the completion of hisnarf> 
rative, until his otlier works should be ready for the 

12 press. 
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press, lJnf<»tuiidttly ^ wai too krt^^ The work 
Ke had inhand \vas not cimipleflit^d Until die 22d Jsu 
noaiy^ whm he wti^ veiy weak md sufliered greatljr^ 
from bis disorder , and he died on the 6th of FebrU'* 
arjr fi^lowing : 

The reader will therefore make allowance tot ^ 
diflferenee between what these Memoirs might ban 
been, and what they now are ; and partkfilsyrljr foe 
tiie part which I venture to lay before the fRiUic aa 
a continuation of his own account 

The reasons that induced him to quit England^ 
and the progress of his opinions and incltnatians re- 
i«|)ecting that last important sera in his lifi?, have bee& 
but briefly stated in the prccedmg pages hf himself. 
But as many may peruse these Memoirs, into whose 
hands his appeal to the public, occasioned by the 
riots at Birmingham, and his Fast sermon, in which 
he assigns at length his reasons for leaving his t^tive 
country, are not' likely to jail ; I think it right to 
present to the readers, in his own words the history 
of the motives that impelled him to exchange his m^ 
sidence in England for one in this country. 

The disgraceful riots at Birmingham were certain* 
fy the chief cause that first induced my father to 

think 
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think of leftvbg Engtend^ thougjiatthetinie of has 
writing the second part cf the Appeal, in August 
i792, he had Jiot come to my d^terminatian omtlie 
^subjeet This spears from the firilowing pawagc 
which as it shews the progress of his discontent, and 
likewise the true stable of his politick opinions, par- 
ticularly in rekticMi to the Englirfiformof goveni- 
iatk&tit I shall quotc^ — . 

•' In this^ almost univeraal prci?alenee of a spiiit $o 
extremely hostile to me and my fri6n4si and which 
would be gratified by my4^traclion, it cannot he 
ai^ matto* of surprise, diat a son of mine should 
wii^ to abandon a country in which his &ther has 
been used as I have been, especially when it is con- 
sidered that this son was present at the riot in Bir- 
mingham, exerting himself all the dreadful night of 
the 14th of July, to save what he a>uld of my most 
valuable property; that in consequence of this his 
life was in imminent danger, and another young 
man was nearly killed because he was mistaken for 
him. This would probably have been his fate, if 
a friend had not almost perigrce. kept him coiuxakiJ 
some days, so that neither myself nor his mother 
knew what was become of him# Iliadnot, how^ 

I 3 ever» 
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ever, the ambkioa to court the honour that has 
been shewn hiiabjr the national assembly of France, 
and even declined the proposal of his naturalizt- 
tion^ At the most, I supposed it would have been 
done without any eciat;^ and I knew nothingof its 
being done in so very honourable a way until I saw 
the account in Ae public newspapers.. To what* 
ever countigr this son of mine shall choose to attach 
himself, I trust that, from die good principles, aikl 
the spirit^ that he has Mtherto shewn, h^will di^ 
charge the duties of a good citizen^** 

^ As to myself, I eannot be supposed to feel mudi 
attachment to a country in which I. have neitha: 
fcund protecti<Hi, nor redress. But I am too old, 
and my habits too Bxed, to remove, as I own I should 
otherwise have been disposed ta do, to France, . er 
America, The little that I am capable of domg mu«t 
be in England, where I shall therefore continue, as 
long as it shall please the supreme Disposer of aU 
things to permit me*. ^^ 

• ** Since this was written, I have myself, without any sijlicitatiott 
on my part, been made a eitizen of France, and moreover elected* 
fiQember of the prcaent ConvafiliGnid Assembly. These, I scruple n«t 
to avow» I eoBsider^a the grtiteat of honours ; though, for the rea- 
sons which. are now made public, 1 have decHaed accepliing tlio 
latter.'* 
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Itmigfathave been thought that, having written 
» much in defence of revelation, and of Chrisr 
tjiani^ in general, more perhaps than all the clergy, 
of ^ church of England now living ; this defence 
Qi% common came would have been received as some 
atonement for my demerits in writing against civil 
establishments of Christianity, and particular doc« 
.trincs. But had I been an open enemy of all religi* 
on, the animosity against me could not have been 
greater than it is. Neither Mr. Hume nor Mr. Gib- 
bon was a thousandth part so obnoxious to the cler- 
gy as I am ; so little respect have my enemies for 
Christianity itself, compared with what they have for 
their emoluments from it.'* 

y " As to my supposed hostility to the principles of 
the civil constitution of this country, there has been 
no pretence whatever {qf charging me with any 
thing of the kind. Besides that the very catalogue 
of my publications will prove that my life has been 
devoted to literature, and chiefly to natural philo- 
sophy and theology, which have not left me any 
leisure for factious politics ; in the few things that I 
have written oi a political nature, I have been an 
avowed advocate for our mixed government by 

14 Kvngy 
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King^ Lcrdsy and Commons; but because I ^haVebBw 
jtcted to the ecclesiastical part of it, and to |*f. 
titular religions tenets, I have been industiioudjr 
represented as openly seditious, and endeavOUrirt|; 
the overthrow of every thing that xsjixcd^ the ttitmjr 
of dl order, and of all government.'* 

** Every pubtieatibn whi^h bears my name is ih 
favour of our present form of government. But if 
I had not thought so highly of it, and had seen rea- 
son for preferring a more republican form, and 
had openly advanced that opinion ; Idono(*knotv 
that the proposing to free discussion a system of go- 
Tcmment diflferent fix>m that of England, even tb 
Englishmen, is any crime, according to the existing 
Taws of this country. It has always been thought, 
at least, that our constitution authorises the free pro- 
posal, and discussion, of all theoretical principles 
whatever, political ones not excepted. And though 
I might now recommend a very diiFerent form of go- 
vemment to a people who had no previous preju- 
dices or habits, the case is very different with re- 
spect to one that has ;■ and it is the duty of eveiy 
good citizen to maintain that government of anjp- 
country which the majority of its inliabitants ap* 

prove, 
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prove, whether he himself iihould otherwise prefer it, 
or not.** 

* ** This, however, is all that can in reason be re- 
quired of any man. To demand more would be as 
absurd as to oblige every man, by the law of mar- 
riage, to maintain Aatt his particular wife was! ab- 
solutely the handsomest, and best tempered woman 
in ttoe world; whereas it is surely sufficient if a man 
behave well to his wife, and discharge the duties of 
a good husband,'* 

** A very great majority of Englishmen, I am well 
persuaded, are friends to what are called high max- 
trns of government. They would choose to have 
the power of the croWn rather en^ged than re- 
duced, and would rather see all the Dissenters ba- 
nished than any reformation made in the churcli. 
A dread *of every thing tending to republicanism is 
manifestly increased of late years, and is likely to 
increase still more. The very term is become one 
of the most opprobrious in die English language. 
The clergy (whose near alliance with the court, and 
the present royal &mily, after having been almost a 
century hostile to them, is a remarkable event in 
the present reign) have cont'ibuted not a little to 

tli^t 
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that leaning to arbitrary power in the crown which 
has lately bofn growing upon us. They preach up 
the doctrine of passive obedience and non-resistance 
with as little disguise as their ancestors did in the 
reign of the Stuarts, and their adulation (tf the kiog 
and of the minister is abject in the extreme. Bodi 
Mr. Madan's sermon and Mr. Burn's^ reply to my 
Appeal discover the same spirit ; and any sen^ment 
in &vour^of liberty that is at all bold and manly, 
such as, till of late, was deemed becoming £i^- 
Hshmen and the disciples of Mr. Locke, is now re- 
probated as seditious. " 

" In Aese cii^cumstances, it would be nothing less 
than madness seriously to attempt a change in the 
constitution, and I hope I am not absolutely insane, 
I sincerely wish my countrymen, as part of the hu- 
man race (though, I own, I now feel no particular 
attachment to them on any other ground) the un- 
disturbed enjoyment of that form of government 
wfcch they so evidently approve ; and as I have lio 
favour to ask of them, or of their governors, besides 
mere protection, as to a stranger^ while I violate no 
known law, and have not this to ask for any long 
ferm, I hope it will be granted me. If not, I must, 

like 
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Mkc many odiers, ih all ages and all nationt, stsbmit 
to whatever the supreme Being, whose eye is upon 
us all, and who I bdieve intends, and will in hii 
own time bnng about, the good of all, shall ap- 
{Kunt, and by their means execute." \^A^pealpart 
11 pagi 109. yc.'\ 

The rising disinclination which the preceding pas- 
sage shews had taken place in my Cither's mind 
towards a longer residence in England, became con- 
firmed by various circumstances, particularly the 
determination of his sons to emigrate to America, 
These, together with other reasons, that finally in- 
fluenced his conduct on the subject of removing to 
this country, are stated at large as I have before ob- 
served in the preface to his Fast sermon for the year 
1794 and I cannot so properly give them as in his 
own words. 

" THIS discourse, and those on the Eviifences of 
Dhine Revelattorij which will be published about 
the same time, being the last of my labours in this 
country, I hope my friends, and th; public, will in- 
dulge me while I give the reasons of their being the 
last, m consequence of my having at length, after 

muc^ 
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'mudrbenhatbti, and iKyir with rdootancci oonioto 
m resolution to.lcave thk kingdom* 

After die riotg in Binning^iMki» it wa& the «xpee-^ 
^ion, and evideodf the wisfa^ oimtmf persons^ ttet 
I*«bould immediately fly to Fmnoe, or Antmkt. 
But I had no consciousness of guilt to induct me 
toUy my country*. On the contrary, Icamedii. 
rectly to London, and instantly, by means of my 
iriendMr. Russell, signified to the king^s ministers, 
that I TO^ there, and ready, if they thought proper, 

to 



• If, msteMd ©f flying' from Uwle«» videtice, 1 had been flying^ 
from public justice, I could ndt have been pursued with mor« ran- 
cour, nor could my friends have been more anxious for my safetjt 
One man, wlio happened to see me on horsdback on one ofth^ nfghU 
in which I escaped from Birmingham,^ expressed his oegrot that he 
had not taken me, expecting probably some considerable reward, as 
he said, it was so easy for kirn to have done it. My frten^ earnestly 
adviied me to disguise myself as I was going to London. But aU, 
tftiat was done in that way was taking a place for me in the mail 
coach, which I entered at W4)rcester, in another name than my own. 
However, the friei.* Arho had the courage to receive me in Lftndon 
liad thought it necessaty to pravide a dress that sbould dts gmse me, 
• and also a method of making my escape, in case tlie house shouV^ 
^)](i^ve been attacked on my account ; and for some time my frienda 
\vould not suffer me to i^pear in the streets. 
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to: be iirterrogated dii tbe oafcject o£ lite ric^ But 
no notice was taken e^ die mmas^,. 

HI treated as tthouglit I had bera, not merely by 
the pofrnkoe df Birinmgfaam> for they were the mam 
tools <tf dieir sHpeiiovs, but t^ the coQOtiy in gene« 
nd) whieh evidently exulted in our sufieriiigs, and. 
aficuwwds by die representatives of the nation, who 
liiftKdid to iiiquke' into the cause of diem, I own t 
w« »Qt widicfiit deliberating upon the sfubjcct of 
cniigfation ^ aM wveral flattering proposals were 
nnde mc, cspedally from France, whith was then 
itt peiicc within itsdf, and" with all the world ; and I 
wm at one time much indined to go thither, on ac* 
count of its nearness to Engli^d, the i^reeableness 
of ks dlimate, and my having many friends there. 

But I likewise considered that, if I went thidier 
I should have no employment, of the kind to 
which I had been aecustomed^ and the season 
of active Kfe not being, according to die course 
of nature, quite over, I wished to make as mucli 
Use of it as I could. I therefore determined to 
Continue in England, exposed as I wtis not (Mily to 
unbounded obloquy and insult, but to every ikind' 
of outrage ; and after my invitation to succeed my 

friend 
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friend Dr- Plice^ I had no hesitation aboOt it» Ac-' 
cordingly I took up my re^dence where I now; 
aun, though so {^^valent vmn ^ idea of my inse* 
ourity, that I was not able to t^e thtt house in 
my own name^ and when a friend of mine took it 
in hiSf it was with much difficulty that, after sotne 
time, tl^ Umdlord was prevailed upon to tnmsfiEx 
the lease to me* He exi»*essed his af^ffehenaora, 
not only of the house that I occupied^ being de*^ 
moUshed» but also a capital house in whidi he 
himself resides^ at the distance of no kss dum 
twenty miles from London, whither he supposed 
the rioters would go next, merely for suffering mt 
to live in ahouse of ^. 

But eveu this does not give such an idea of the 
danger that not only myself, but every person, and 
every thing, that had the lightest connection with 
me, were supposed to be in, as the following. The 
managers of one of the principal charities ^mong the 
Dissenters applied to me to preach their annual ser- 
mon, and I had consented. But the Ureasurer a 
man of fortune, who knew nc^ng more of me than 
my name, was so much alarmed at it, that he de- 
clared he could not sleep. I therefore, to his great 
relief, declined preaching at all. 

y Google 
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When it was known that I was settled where 
i now am, several of my Mends, who lived near 
me, were serious!}^ advised to remove their papers, 
zrA other most valuable effects, to some jJace of 
greater safety in London. Oh the 14th of July, 
1792, it was taken fi>r granted by many of th^ 
iidgW)0urs,^ that my house > was to come down, 
jdsl as at Birmingham the year before. When the 
Haic^kney association was formed, several servants 
in the neighbourhood actually removed their goods ; 
and when there was some political meedng at the 
house c^Mr. Breillat, though about two mfles from 
my house, a woman whose daughter was servant 
in the house contiguous to mine, came to her mis- 
tress, to entreat that she mi^t be out x>f the way ; 
Md it wvis not without much difficulty that she 
was pacified, and prevaled upon to let her continue 
in the house, her mbtress saying that she was as 
safe as herself. 

On several other occasions the neighbourhood 
has been greatly alarmed on account of my being 
so near them. Nor was this without apparent 
reason. I could name a person,' and to appear- 
ance a reputable tradesman^ who, in the company 

of 
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of Jbfe£iei:i^9 and in tke ^ani^ of me of ^; )|te 
tcmgregaUoa at Birmin^hiim/^ut wkhoi^ knour-^ 
ii;ig lum to be such> declemd that, in case of aay 
dji^urbaace, thQr woul4 imim^tely ooim; ta 
Ifadai^^ evy€iuJ7, fbr the imiT^Q«e of miaGhiefr. 
In thk^state of th^gs, it ts not ^ be woodered atn, 
that of many scrvw^ wbo M^ere recommenced to. 
me, .afid vomo tlwt were aGtitally hired, i^ fkm 
csmld, for a hang tttte^ be poevaUed u|poatO'li;m 
wkh me. J 

These fects not on^y shew hoW; general was Ae, 
idea of my particular insecurity in this c<iuntry>j 
Iwtiriiat is of much tmoK conscq;uence> and hjg%| 
interesting to tlie pountry at lai^, an idea ,of .thp; 
jgeneral ifisposition, to rioting and vioience that pre^^ 
vdilu in it, and thftt the Qisaentens are the obgeqts q^ 
it Mr, Pitt very justly observed, in his q)eec)i (M| 
the subject of tlKs riots ^ Birming|?am, that it >v5|% 
** the effervescence of the public mind.'' Indeed 
the eJfervescible matter has existed in this coun^ 
ever since- the civil wars in the time df Charles I.. 
and it was particularly apparent in the reign of Que^ 
.^inc. But the power rf gov^mnent under i^ 
former princes of the Hou^ of Hanover prrvcnted^ 

its 
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i^ doing any xaiscbief. The la^ events shew that 
tbis{>awer iar no lon^r exerted as it UbOd to be, but 
^t, on the contrary there |SEevails an idea, well or 
ill founded, that tttmnkiiary proceedings against 
Dissenters will not receive any e&cduUxiiscourage- 
imnt. After what has taken pbce with respect to 
Birm^^m, all idea of muckhazird ftv iosultmg 
tmd abusing the Dissenters is entirely vanished ; 
wl^reas >the disposition to injure the Ci^holics was 
«&ctuaHy checked by the proceedings of the year 
17W. From that time tAey have been safir, and I 
tejoice in it. But from the year 179i, tlw: Dissen- 
ters have been mojce exppa^ to insuit and outrage 
^n over. _ 

Having &sed (myself at Clapton ; tinhiaged ss 
I bad be^i, and having lost the laivotif of several 
years ; yet flattering myself tteit I tshould'eod my 
days here, I took a long lease of my house, and ex- 
^)cnded a considcraWe *um in improving it. J also 
lietermined, with the as^taiice of my friends, fe 
resume my philosoptiioal and other pursttiti; and 
after an interruption amounting to about two years, 
it Was with a pleasure that I cannot ctesciibtf, diat I 
tntcred my new laboratory, and began the most com?- 
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mon iM'epwatoiy processes, with a yiew to: sb«te 
original inquiries. With yvioA success Lhave la- 
boured, the public has airaufy m seme xacs^mm 
seen, and may see more hereafter. 

ButtbMgh I did not choose (notwidistandmgfl 
found mysdf exposed tocontmual insult) to .leanre 
my native country, I found it necessary to provide 
ioT my sons elsewhere. My eldest son was setikii 
in a business^ which promised to be very advantage- 
ous, at Manchester; \mi his partner thoughamaa 
of liberaliQr iiimself, iitformed turn, on perceiving tbi^ 
general prevalence ctf the .^it which produced th^ 
riots in KrmiAgfaam, that, owmg to his relationsUp 
tonr^, hewiasunderthenecessity of proposing a se-^ 
pamtion, which accordingly took^phu^e. 

On this he had an invifeation to join anoAer con- 
nexicKi, in a ^bufii^^ in whidi the spnitdTparty 
could not have much a&ct^ him I but he dcx^limd 
it. AndiAer he had been pfeaent at the assizes at 
Warwidc, he cooctivjedsuch anidcaof tiiia rauntry,^ 
that I do not bdieye any prqxsal, however smjU 
vantsigeous, would have induced him to continue m 
it; so much was be a&ct«i OB perceivii^ his fadier 
titated as I had been. , 

Determin- 
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\ Determifiiiig to go to Ammca, where be bid no 
|irospectbut that oS being a fitrmer, he nished to 
)ipend a short time with a person who had greatly dis- 
Htbguished himself in that way^ and one who from 
kis own genecal principles, and his friendship for 
myself, would have gpiven him the best advice an^ 
assistance in bis power. He, however, declined it^ 
and acknowledged some time after, that had it been 
known, as k mast h^ve been, to his landlord, that 
he had a schi q£ mine with him, be feared he should 
iiave been turned out of his form. 

My second son who was present both at the riot, 
iind the assizes, fejit more indignation still, and wil- 
lii^ly listoied to apciposal to settle in France; and 
4herc'hi^ rec^tion was but too SaUering. However, 
im the hreakii^ ont <tf the war with this country^ 
ail mercMtile prospects being su^)ende4 he wished 
*) go to America. There his cWest mnd youi^cst 
brother have joined him, and Aey are now looking 
P«rt fix* a settlement, having as yet no fixed views. 

The necessity I was under of sending my sons 
but of this country, was my principal inducement 

to send the little prc^perty that I had out of it too; so 
that I had nothing in Eagland besides my Ubraiy, 
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apparatus, and household g<KJd». By tlils^ l*9t 4y- 
feelf greatly relieved, it being' 6( little <tonsequencfc 
where a man already tomei sixty ends hi&days% 
Whatever good or evil Ihave been capaible of, 16 no# 
chiefly done ; and I trust that Afc same conadbiis- 
iiess of integrity, which bias supported me hitbertdi 
will carry me through any thing that may yet be r6. 
served for me^ Seeing, however, no great pro^c^ 
of doing much good, or having much enjoyment^ 

. here, I am now preparing to follow my sons ; hoping 
to be of some use to them in their preae^tunsettled 
state,^ and that ProvJdencc may yet, advancing in 

*yearsas I am, find me som* sphered of usefiilncss a- 
lor^ with them. 

As to the great odium that I have incurked^ the 
charge of sediti<m^ or my being an enemy to the cdli- 
stitution or peace of my c(nintry, is a mere pretence 
&r it 4 Aougk it has been so much urged, that it is 
pow generally believed, and all attempts to unde- 
ceive the public widi res5)ect to it avail nothing at 
all. The whole course of my studies, from early 
life, shews how little j&a//V/V^ of any kirid have been 
my object Indeed to have \trittcn so much as I 
^mve in theoUgy^ and to have done so much in r^^j&r- 
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r^mmd philo^hyy and at the same time to teive h^ 
ilfiy mind otcupkd, as it is supposed to have been^ 
witfe fecticws i^litics, I must have had Acuities morq 
thasc human. Let any person only cast his. eye ovct 
the bng Hst of my publications, and he will see tluet 
they relate almost wholly to theology, philo60{%'^ of 
general literature. 

I-^d, however, when I was a younger nwn* a^d 
before it was in my power to give much attention to 
^hilosop^iical pursuits, write a small anonymous 
ppiitical pamphlet, on iho State of Liberty in thk 
Qountryi about the time of Mr. Wilkes's elcctioi^ 
for Middlesex, whicAt gained me the acquaintance.^ 
and I may say the friendship, of Sir George Savile,^ 
and which I had the happiness to enjoy as long as, 
he lived. 

At the request also of Dr. Franklin and Dr. 
Fother^l, I wrote an address to the Dissenters en 
the subject of the approaching rupture with Ame- 
rica, a pamphlet which Sir George Savile, and tay. 
other friends, circulated in great numbers, and it 
was thought with some e&et. ^ 

After this I entirely ceased to write any thing on 
the subject of politics, except at &r as the business 
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ofthST^H^Aa, and o* Civil EstaUtshmentt 0fReR^ 
gioTiy Had a cc^hection with politics. iUidthengk, 
at tKe recofnmendation ef Di% Price, I was prcsendjr 
afSrr this taken into the family of the Marquis of 
Landsdownc, and I entered into almost all hb Tiews^ 
as thinkirgthcm just and liberal, I never wrote a 
single political pamphlet, or even a paragraph in a 

newspaper, all the time that I was with him, which 

♦ 

was seven years. 

I never preached a political sermon in my life; 
tiiiless such as, I bcKevc all Dissenters usually 
jbreach on the fifth of November, in favour of r/vi/ 
4»/r//r^%f(7i/^/?for(y,may bcsaHtobepoUticaL And 
on these occasions, I am confident, that I never ad- 
vanced any sentiment but such as, until of late years,, 
irculd have tended to recommend, rather than ren- 
der me obnoxious, to those who direct the admini- 
stration of this country. And the doctrines which 
I adopted ^hen young, and which were even popu- 
lar then (except with the clergy, who were at tfu* 
time generally disafiected to the family on the 
throne) I cannot abandon, merely because the times 
are So changed, that they arc now become unpc^ular, 
and the expression and communication of them ha- 
zardous* 

f*artber, 
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^BifilSaa^ibaa^lbyiujm^pm of so* 

cMes for |K)lkical information, sudi as nt now 
•every where discountenanced, and generally sup- 
pressod, I never was a member of any of them ; nor, 
iadeed, did I evar attend any public meejdng, if I 
otold decently avoid it, owing to habits acquired in 
irtudious and retired Ufe. 

From a mistake of my talents and disposition, I 
was invited by many of the departments in France, 
to represent them in the present National Conven- 
^CMi, after I had been made a citiien of France, on 
account of my being considered as one who had been 
persecuted fi»r my attachment to ^ cause of liberty 
here. But though tte invitation was repeated with 
the most flattering importunity, I never hesitated 
^out declining it. 

I can fai-thcr say with respect t6 politics, eoncem- 
ing which I believe every Englishman has some opi- 
nioft or other (and at present, owing to the peculiar 
iiatare o£&t present war, it is dmost ^ only topic 
of general conversati<xi) tihat, except in company, I 
haitllyef<er think of the sub^t, my readings m^tti* 
tkm, and writing, being almost wholly ei^ossed by 
dieolc^, ^d philosophy ; and of late, as for many 
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years befijrr ttei riots jn BirarnA^himi I howfiipfelit 
a very great prc^oHion of mf firtie, as yy &ieJii > 
i^eil kiTow;:iri my'labbfatory. -^ • ^-.r 

If, then, my real crime has not hetfi sed^im, or 
freasony \vh2A has it been? For every' ejict ta^ht 
have some adequate came, and therefore the odfom 
that I have incurred must haye been bwiftg to some* 
thing in my declared scntimeftts, or oondu^t^that 
has exposed m^ to it. In iny opinion, it cannot 
have been any tWiig but my opien hostility to the 
doctrines of the established church, afad more espe- 
cially to all civil establishments of religion whatever. 
This has brought tipon me the implacable resent- 
ment of the great body of the cfergy ; and they have 
found other methods of opposing me besides ar^^ 
, mcmy and that use of the press which is equally open 
to U3 all. ITiey have also found an 9^e ally and 
champi9n in Mr. Burke, who (without miy provo- 
cation except that of answering his book on the 
French Revohition) has taken several opportunities 
of inve^hiflg against me, in a jdace where he knowg 
I cannot reply to Ihsi', and from which he also kncmrs 
that his accusation wjB reach every comer of thf 
country, aud consequently thousands^ of persons who 
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JirUl^Rriyef liwdk any wiitiiigs, of inU«** Thcpjriuv^ 
hod snowier, md^siffi vaort efiecto^ vehiokt ^ their 
abuse iiuwh^ are oaUed the treasury nm^sperst 
i^other po|mlai piibUcations. 
; % tjbese and o&ew means^ tf» smoc paity spirit 
whidb i/vQS the cause* »of ttie riots in Birmit^hatni 
has bceii increasing cva? sim^e, espttiaHy in that 
1iei|^iboiirh«»d. - A remarkable instmcb of tli» 
may be seen ia a X^»^r addincssed, but nfit sent, td 
me from Mr. Fol^y rtctor of Siourbri^e,' Pfho ac- 
Vttotdedges the mtisfectlon that he and his^ brethren 
have received fcont one of the gro^est and coai^st 
{»e<^es of i^uie of methal has yet appeared, M'hich, 
as d coriotts specimen of. the kind, I inserted in the 
Appendm of my Appeal^ and in which I am repre- 
sented as no better than Guy Fawfccs, or the dc\'il 
bimseif. Hiis vsry Christian divine ricommcncjs 
; * ' ' • ^ ; ' '. ;■ to 

* " ■! ■' I l « I IB M ■!■ <l^ll I^li m II I III l > I II I I I I ill Ji ll * 

Mr. Burke havinf said in the liouae of Commonly tlui ** I vas 
*' made a citizen of France on account of my declared hostility to the 
<* constitution of this country,** I, in the public papers, denied the 
charge, 2md called upon him for the proofs of it. As he made no 
reply, I said, in the preface to my Fast Sermon of the last year, p. 9, 
that " it sufficiently appearedthat he had neither ability to maintain 
" hi« charge, nor virtue to retract it.** A year niore of sllenci on his 
part having now elapsed, this is become more evident than befell- 
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•> tlipmemWs of the established diwn^ to d^dkio^ 
^ ^oiffmerckl desdu^ ivkfa the I>ns^if3ersy %&9sbl 
f£b;tiiaL method of exterminaiiiigthenu Thisii^. 
&od has been actually adopted in many pa^ts qC« 
England. Also great numbers of the be^fiumcra 
vA mttttns m En^and have been ifimtisBed be^ 
eauaethey wtmld not go to ^e establisfaed elmreh. 
Befoe^s Sh^teu fFay wiiA the Diumitrs* would 
Jhave tauf^ the fii^ds of the cbuixsh a more <f0ec% 
taal method still And yet tUs Mr. Fotey, whom 
I never saw, md who could mA have had any partis- 
eular caufse of enmity to me, had, like Mn Madaa 
of Birminghiun, a character for HDeeality. Wlat, 
then, have we Id expect frpm <rthct8, when wc find 
ao much b^otiy and rancour in sud> men as thesef 
JVIany times, by the encouragem^t of pm^sona 
from whom better this^ might have bera expected^ 
I have been burned in effigy along with Mr. Pwie ; 
and mimbericafi^ insulting and threatening letters 
have been sent to me from all parts of the kingdom. f 

' " " It, 

■ « 1 - I ' ■ ■' * ■ ' . ■ 

• A tract written in a grave ironical stile, advising to hang them 
aU. ^ 

t In one of theae I was thrcatcnccl with being burned alive before 
a ^ow fate. 
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ft is ftot po9£uible fi»* any man to imvt eoildocted 
hMiaeli mem peaceably than I have dox all the tiime 
that I Imve lived at CtepCon, yet it has not exempted 
ttie not only fix)m ^ worst suspicicms, but very 
gross insiitoi. A yery friendly and innocent dub^ 
iHiidillbondin the place, has been consideivd as 
JacoMn chiefly on my account; and at one time 
Aerc was cause of apprehension that I should ha?* 
been brougl^ into danger for lending one of Mn 
Pwie's books. But wkh some difficult the neig^^ 
bouiiiood was satisfied that I was innocent. 

As nodiing had been paid to me on account of 
damages in the rk^, when I puUidmi the second 
part of my Apped to the puUic on the subject, it 
xsasy be prapor to sarr^ duit it was paid some time 
m the be^nnii^ of the year 1703, with interest only 
from the firfct <^ January of the same year, though the 
injury was received in July, 1791 ; when equity 
evideiiiy required, that it ought to have been allow, 
ed from the time of the riot, especiaHyaa^ inalltiie 
cases, the allowance was £ur shcnt of the 4oss« In 
my case it fell short, as I have shewn, not less than 
two thoussmd pounds. , And the losses sustained by 
the other sufferers far exceeded mine^ Kublk: jus- 
tice 
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tice alsa.i;^ qjl;^)^ that, if the forps of Is^v, log^ «^^ 
Hftity or wf QjliK* ow3e^ had preVwi^ our c^ceivkg 
fill! in4emmfi€atiQi>, it shoi;Jd iMfvfi been mad? yptcr 
i»s4i?omthe|mb|ictreasjury ; ibe^«fttendof^riiifc 
go\$efnment bring protectidn from vldcnoc^ or aain- 
<kmmfiycatioft for it. Whatcycr we au|^ ia equity 
dWm, the country owes us, and, if it be just, wifl 
9pmt tiine or other pay, and with iiiterest. 

I would fairer observe, diat since, in a veile^ oi 
ea^, money is allowed where the injury ia nc^ <^ a 
pecuniary .natone^ merely because no other eotrnpen^ 
sation can be givon, the same should have been done 
with respect to me, on account, of the destruction c^ 
my manuscripts, the interruption of my pursuits, 
Ite loss oS a pleasing and advai^geous situation, 
fec.t he. and had the iii}uiy been sustained by a 
defgyman^ht would, I doubt not, have claimed, and 
IjeenfaJlowed, tery large damages on this account. 
So &, howevo:, was there from being any Idea of 
Ae kind in my favour, that my counsel advised me 
40^ make no mention of my manuscript Lectuns on 
the 'CcmniudoTi of England ^ a work about as lai^ as 
^atofBIikfetonc (as xmy be seeri by the syllabus 
of diei>ai^Ucular'teotures, sixty-three in all^ publish- 
ed 
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ed in the fiitt edition of my Essay on a Course of lu 
beralEducathfiJbr<:Ml andnctive Life J because it 
^uld be tA^ti for granted that they were of a sedi- 
tious nature, and would therefore have been of disser- 
vice to me with the jmy. Accordingly they were, 
in the account ^f my losses, included in the anicle 
erf* so much paper. After these losses, had I had 
pothing but the justice of my country to look to, I 
must have sunk under the burden, incapable of any 
fartl^r exertions, ft was the seasonable generosity 
of my friends that prevented this, and put it in my 
power, ^ough with the unavoidable'lossof neartwo 
years, to resume my former pursuits. 

A farther proof of the excessive bigotry of this 
country is, that, though the clergy of Birmingham 
tesentittg what I advanced in the first port of my 
:Apped^ replied to it, and pledged theifiselves to go 
(hrdugh wifli the enquiry along with me, till the 
t^hole truth should be investigated, they have made 
no reply to the Second Part of wy Appeal^ in which 
I"brought specifiTc charges against themselves, arid 
other persons by name, proving tliem to have been 
the promoters and abettors of the riot ; and yet they 
]^ve asnuchrespeet'ehown to them as ever, and the 
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country at lai^ pays no adieniion to ^ Had the 
clergy been tbe injured persons, and Dissaitcrs the 
rioters, un^Ue to answer the char^ brought ag^uoat 
them, so great woAild have been t^ general ii|d%n%- 
tion at their conduct, that I am persuiMied it would 
not have been possible for them to continue m the 
country. 

I could, if I were so disposed, give my reatoif 
many more instances of tlie bigotry ci the cteigy erf" 
th^ chnrch of EpgUmd with iicspect ro mct wladi 
could not foil to excite, in generous minds, eqaal 
indignation and contempt; but I forbpar.* Had 
I, however, foreseen what I am now witness to, I 
certainly should not have made any attempt tore- 
place my library or app araUis,and I soon repented 
of having done it. But this being Ame, I was 
willing to make some use of both beC<^ another 
interruption of my pursuits. I began to phito^Qr 
phize, and make experiments, rather late Bi li% 

Wng 



.Hi ; . . ' ' ^7^ 

• At a dinner of «1I the Prebcndariw of » cathedral «liurcby the 
conversation turning on the riota in Birmini^hain, and on a clergyman 
having said that if I were mounted on a pile of tny publleatiohi, he 
would set fire to thett,'-and burn me aEre, they all declare* that thiT 
wovdd bo iready to do tin tame. 
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lida^iiear fbrty, for want of tbe Mce$s»y means 
of doings any tibii^ in this way ; dad my purmtia 
have been mach u^tenrupted by removals {ney« 
indeed diraeii by myaelf, bat rendered necessary 
byxiroumstances) and my time being now short, I 
Jbqped to have had no occasion for more than one, 
and that a final, remove. But the circumstances 
dbove mentioned have induced me, though with 
great mid sincere regret, to undertake another, 
and to a greater* diatsBiice tl^n any that I have hi- 
^bertomade* - 

I prbfess not lo be unmoved by the aspect of 
things exhibit^ in this discourse. But notwith- 
standu^ this, I i^iould wiUingly have awaited my 
fete in my native country, whatever it had been, if 
I had not had sons in America, and if I did not think 
that a fidd of public usefulness^ which is evidently 
•losing upon me liere^ might open to more advan- 
h fige there. 

I^wn ^so that I am not unaffected by such unex* 
ampled punishments as those of Mn Muir and my 
Jfriend Mr. Palmer, for offences, which, if, in the eye 
of reason, they be any at all, are slight, and very in- 
sufficiently prpved ; a measure so subversive of that 

freedom 
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freedom of ^^^aidtii^ and actings which has hitherto 
been Ihegrat pride of Britons. Bur thcsenteiuicof 
Mr. W4!itefbotham^ for ddivmng from< the pulpit 
whs^ I am pen^uiukid h6 ne^er did ddiva*, and 
^vhiefay similar evidence mi^tliave dnaraupon myi* 
sdf, or any other di^enting miaisier, who was ail 
object of general dislike, has »raethiug in itiliH 
more alarming*. But I trusl; that consciousr in* 

nocesic^ 

■ I n m> » III 1 1 II I n ^ iM I I . I ■ I I I i j i I M J i i > 

* I trust that the friends of liberty, especiallj amoiy Ae Pi a a ei>t M% 
will not fail to do every thing in their power to make Mr- Wintorbo- 
tham's confinement, and also the sufferings of Mr. Palmer audWi com- 
panions, as easy to them as possible. Having been assisted in a sea- 
son of peraecution mj^self, I should bo very ill deserving of the favours 
I have received. If I was- not partie^larly desirous of xecommendiii^ 
suchcases at.theicg to general consideration. Here difference in re- 
ligious sentiment is least of all to be attended to. On the contrary, 
let tliose who in tliis respect differ the most from^Mr. Winterbotham, 
which is my own O^c, e^ert themseltesi the most 'ok his favour. WheA 
menof unquestionable integrity and piety sufier in consequence gf 
acting (a§ such persons always will do) from », pripcipla of conscimce, 
they muat command tlie rcspoct even of Uicir enemies, if they also act 
from principle, though they be thereby led to proceed in an ppposit* 
dxroctidb. . .' .' i 

The case of men 6f education and ixiflectlon ({(nd who ac^ from th^ 
best intentions with respect to the community) committing what only 
9t ate polity requires, to be considerodas crimes y but which are allowed 
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Aocence would suj^oit rac as it does him^ under 
whatever i^ejudiced and viakat men might da 
to me, as well as say of me. But I see no occasi<m 
to expose myself to dai^er wi^iout any prospect of 
domg good, or to ccmtinue any longer in a country 
ift which I am so unjustly beoome the object of gc* 
nend dislike, and not retire to another, where I have 
reason to thiiJk: I shall be better received. And I 
tru^ th?rt the same good Providence which has at- 
tended ro« hitherto,- and made me happy in my 
I^esent siftiation, and all my former ones, will at* 
tend ami bless me in what may still be before me. 
In all events. The will of God be ckne^ 
I cannot reftain ftom repeating again, that I 
' ' leavo. 

on all hands to imply no moral turpitude, so slS to render them imfit 
for heaven and happiness hereafter,' is not toHJH confounded with that 
of common felons/ There was nothing in the conduct of Louis XIV. 
and his ministers, that appeared so shocking, so contrary to idl ideas 
of justice, humanity i^d decency, and that has contributed more to 
render their memory execrated, than sending such men as Mr. Ma- 
rolles, and other eminent Protestants, who are now revered as saints 
and martyrs, to the galleys, along with the vilest miscreants. Coni- 
' pared with this, the punishment of death would be mercy. I trust 
that, the Scots in general will (hink these measures a disgrace to their 
country. 
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kave my native country with /real f^^;rct| Btver 
expecting to fiml saxy where else society so saited 
to my diqpodtkm and habits, such friends as I have 
here (whose attadbment has been more than a ba- 
lance to all the abuse I have met with from otfaesrs) 
and e^)edally to lejdace one paiticuhr Christiaa 
friend, in whose absence I shall, fixr sometimeal 
least, find all the world a blank. StiD kss cam I ex- 
pect to resume my £tvourite pursuks, with any th^ 
like the advantages I enjoy here. In leaving this 
country I also abandcm a source ol maintenance, 
which I can but ill bear to lose. I can, howev^ 
truly say, that I leave it without any resentment, or 
ill-will. On the contnuy, I sincerely wish my 
countrymen all happiness; and when the time 
for reflection (whidi my absence may aocderate) 
shall come, they wiH, I am confident, do me more 
justice. They will be convinced that every sus- 
piciCMi they have been led to entertain to my dis- 
advantage has been ill founded, and that I have even 
some claim to their gratitude and esteem. la this 
case, I shall look with satisfaction to the time when, 
if my life be jvolonged, I may visit my friends in 
this country ; and perhaps I may, notwithstanding 

my 
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my wmoval for the present, find a grave (as I believe 
is naturally the wish of every man) in the land that 
gave me birth." 

On the 8 A day of April 1794, my father set sail 
from London, and arrived at New- York on the 4th 
erf* June, where he staid about a fortnight Many 
persons went to meet him upon his landing , and 
while he staid at New- York he received addresses 
from v^ous Societies, and great attention from ma- 
ny of the most respectable persons m the place* 
From thence he proceeded to Philadelphia, wi^cre 
he received an address from the American PJiiloso- 
phical Society. Independent of the above marks 
of respect, he was chosen by an unanimous vote of 
the Trustees of die University of Philadelphia, pro- 
fessor of Chemistry. He was likewise invited to re- 
turn and stay at New- York, and open an Unitarian 
place of worship, which was to have been provided 
for him, and also to give Lectures on Experimental 
Philosophy to one hundred subscribers at ten dollars 
each. These invitations indeed he did not re- 
ceive until he had been settled some little time at 
Northumberland. These are sufficient proofs that 
the citizens of diis country were not insensible to 
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his merit as a Philosopher, and that they esteemed 
him for the part he took in the politics of Europe. 
That he was not invited immediately on his arrival 
to preach either at New- York or Philadelphia, was 
not from any want of re^)ect for his character, but 
-because Unitarianism was in a manner unknown, 
and by many ignorantly supposed to have sothe con- 
nection with infidelity. The proper evidences of 
Christianity, the corruptions it has suffered, the mon- 
strous additions that have been engrafted on its pri- 
mitive simplicity, arid the real state of the opi- 
nions of christians in the first ages of the church, 
were subjects that had hardly ever been discussed in 
this country. The c<Mitroversies that had been car- 
ried on in England had not awakened attention here, 
and therefore though my father was known as having 
suffered in consequence erf his opposition to the esta- 
bliih^ religion of his country, yet his particular 
opinions were little understood. As his religious 
tenets became more known, these prejudices wore 
away, and independent of the proposal to open a 
place of Unitarian worship at New-York, mention- 
ed above, I shall have occasion to state the great 
reason he liad to be satisfied with the testimonies of 
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respect paid to him, by the most eminent persons 
in the country, not merely in his character as a Phi- 
losopher, but as a preacher of the Gospel. 

About the middle of July 1 794 my father left Phi. 
ladelphia for Northumberland, a town situated at 
the confluence of the North-East and West branch, 
csof the Susquehanna, and about 130 miles Norths 
West of Philadelphia. I, and some other English 
gentlemen, had projected a settlement of 300,000 
acres of land, about fifty miles distant jrom Nortli. 
umberland. The subscription was filled chiefly by 
persons in England. Northumberland being at 
that time the nearest town to the proposed setdement, 
my fethcr wished to see the place, and ascertain what 
conveniencies it would afford should he incline either 
to fix there permanently, or only until the settle- 
ment should be sufficiently advanced for his accom- 
modaticm; he was induced likewise to retreat, at 
leasrt; for the summer months, into Ae country, fear- 
ing the elects of the hot weather in such a city as 
Ruladelphia. He had not, as has been errone- 
ously reported, the least concern in the projected 
settlement. He was not consulted in the formation 
®f the plan of it, nor had he come to any determina- 
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tion to join it had it- been carried into effect. 

The scheme of settlement was not confined to 
any particular class or character of men, religious^ 
or political. It was set on foot to be as it were a 
rallying point for the English, who were at that time 
emigrating to America in great numbers, and who 
it was thought, would be more happy in society 
of the kind they had been accustomed to, than 
they would Be, dispersed, as they now are, through 
the whole of the United States. It was farther 
thought, that by the union of industry and capi- 
tal, the wilderness would soon become cultivat- 
ed and equal to any other part of the countxy in eve- 
ry tiling necessary to the enjoyment of life. To pro- 
mote this as much as possible, the original projec- 
tors of that scheme resei^ed only a few shares for 
themselves, for which they paid the same as those 
who had no trouble or expence either in forming the 
plan, or carrying it into execution. This they did, 
with a view to take away all source of jealousy, and 
to increase the facility of settlement, by increasing 
the proportion of settlers to the quantity of land to 
be settled. Fortunately for the original proposers, 
the scheme was abandoned. It might and would 

have 
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have answered in a pecuniary point of view, as the 
land now sells at double and treble the price then 
asked for it,' without the advantages which that set- 
dement would have given rise to ; but the gencrali* 
ty of Englishmen come to this country with such 
erroneous ideas, and, unless previously accustomed 
to a life of labour, are so ill qualified to commence 
cultivation in a wilderness, that the projectors ^would 
most probably have been subject to still more un- 
founded abuse than they have been, for their well 
meant endeavours to promote the interests of their 
countrymen. 

The scheme of settlement thus failing, for reasons 
which it is not necessary now to state, my father, 
struck with the beauty of the situation of Northum- 
berland, which is universally allowed to be equal if 
not superior to any in the state ; believing that, fi-om 
the nature of its situadon, it was likely to become a 
great thoroughfare^ and having reason to consider it 
as healthy as it was pleasant, the intermittents to 
which it has latterly been subject being then un- 
known, determined to setde there. Before he came 
to this resolution however, he had the offer of the 
Professorship of Chemistry in the University of 

L 4 Pennsyl- 
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PennsylvMiIa, befpre mentioned, which would jwo- 
bably have yielded him 3000 dollars per annum^ 
there being generally about 200 students in Mc 
dicine of whom about 150 attend the Chemical Lec- 
tures ; as likewise the offer of a situation as Unitari- 
an Preacher and Lecturer in Natural Philosq>hy as 
I have likewise mentioned before. At that time he 
had no inducement to settle at Northumberland 
contrary to his inclination, as hb books and apparatus 
were still at Philadelphia, his sons had not fixed up- 
on any place pf settlement for themselves, and nei- 
ther he, nor they, had purchased a single foot of 
land in the town or the neighbourhood of it* 

The following reason^ among others induced him 
to prefer a country to a city life. He thought that 
if he undertook the duties of a professor, he should 
not be so much at liberty to follow his favourite pur- 
suits as he could wish, and tlmtthe expence of living 
at Philadelphia or New- York would counterbalance, 
the advantages resulting from his salary ; and indeed, 
at that time he had no occasion to attend ta any pe- 
cuniary considerations, as he believed his income, 
calcubting upon his property in the French fundt 
(which however from circumstances not necessary 
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to be sts^ed in this place, never produced him any 
thing,) to be more than equal to his wants; but 
what had gpeater weight with him dian any thing else 
was that my mother, who had been harrassed in her 
mind ever since the riots at Birminghani, thought 
that by living in the country, at a distance from the 
tuties, she should be more likely to obtain that quiet 
of which she stood so much in need. 

Soon after lus settlement at Northumberland, ma- 
ny persons, with a view that his qualifications 
as an instructor of youth should not be wholly 
lost to the country, concurred in a plan for the esta* 
blishment of a college at Northumberland. To this 
scheme several subscribed from this motive alone. 
Many of the principal landholders, partly from the 
above and partly from motives of interest, contributed 
largely both in money and land, and there was a fair 
prospect, from the liberal principles upon which it 
was founded, that it would have been of verj^ great 
advantage to the country. My father was requested 
to draw up a plan of the course of study he would 
recommend, as well as the rules for the internal ma- 
nagement of the institution, and he was appointed 
Pr^ident. He however declined receiving any emo- 
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lament, and proposed giving such lectures as he was 
best qualified for, gratis; in the same manner as he 
had done at Hackney, and he meant to have given to 
theinstitution the useofhislibraryandapparatus, until 
Ae students could have been furnished with them by 
means of the funds of the college. In consequence 
of the unexpected feilure of some of the prin- 
cipal contributors, the schen^ fell through at that 
time, and little more was done during my fether^s 
lifetime than to raise thcshell of a convenientbuilding* 
I shall in this place state, though I shall anticipate^ 
in so doing, that in the year 1803 a vacancy occurred 
in die University of Pennsylvania, by the death of 
Dr. Euen, Principal of that institution. It was inti- 
mated to my father by many of the Trustees, that in 
case he would accept of the appointment, there was 
little doubt of his obtaining it; Mr. M'Kean, the 
j»esent governor of the State of Pennsylvania, being 
among others particularly anxious that he should ac- 
cept of it. In addition to the reasons that had induced 
him to decline the offer of the Professorship of Chemis- 
try were to be added the weak state of his health, which 
would have made the idea of his having any serious 
engagement tp fullil, ver}'^ irksome to him ; he accoj-- 

dingly declined it. 
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He had frequent intimations of other proposals of a 
similar nature that would have been made to him, 
had it not become generally known, that he could 
not accede to them from their being inconsistent 
with the plan of life he had laid down for himself. 

I have been thus particular in the account of hi^ 
reasons for settling at Northumberland, and of the 
different inducements offered to him to fix elsewhere, 
to do away the erroneous reports respecting the for- 
mer, and likewise to counteract the idea that has 
been so industriously circulated in England, that his 
abilities were undervalued, that the bigotry and pre- 
judice he had to encounter in this countr}% were 
greater than were opposed to him in England ; that 
his life was in consequence rendered uncomfortable, 
and that if he could, he would have been glad to have 
returned to his native country, but was restrained by 
a sense of shame. Some colour was given to these 
reports by many of his countrymen who, from mo- 
tives best known to themselves, perhaps thinking 
thereby to excuse the inconsistency of their own 
conduct, corroborated the accounts, though many 
of them had never seen my father in this country, and 
had no authority whatever for assertions which were 

entirely. 
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entirely calumnies. Some currency was also given 
to the statement, by the false and injurious accounts 
published by the Duke de Liancount, whose book 
if I niay judge of it by that part which treats of Penn- 
sylvania, and of this neighbourhood in particular, is 
not f ntided to the least credit^ being false in almost 
every particular. This my fether himself has stated 
in a letter addressed to him^ 

The writer, understanding the language of the 
country but very imperfecdy, must necessarily have 
been liable to many mistakes ; nor is it to be wonder- 
ed at that a man who details all the tittle tattle of eve- 
ry table to which he is invited, and who can basely 
jGOnvert the hospitable reception he meets with in a 
strange country, into the means of turning into ridi- 
cule those who shewed him attention and meant to 
serve him, should be even capable of fabricating and 
circulating gross and injurious felsehoods respecting 
individuals. I should disgrace myself, in my opinion, 
and still more should I disgrace the high situation 
which my fatlier held in the esteem of the public, 
were I in this work to enter into any further considc- 
ration of his attack on my fathcr^s character, satisfied . 
that it is beyond the reach of his falsehoods and un- 
provoked malevolence. 

My 
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My fiither would, no doubt, have been glad to 
have returned to England, and have enjoyed the so* 
ciety of his old and much valued friends ; he would 
have rejoiced to have been nearer the centre of the 
Arts and Sciences ; lo have been joined again to 
his congregation and resumed his duties as a Chris^ 
tian Preacher; he would have been glad at the 
close of life, as he expresses himself, " to have 
found a grave in the land that gave him 
burth J " but this was impossible : and no 
person can read the prefece to his Fast Ser- 
mon, quoted above, but must be convinced of it. 
Though he raised the credit of his native country by 
the brilliancy, the extent and the usefulness of his 
discoveries in diflFerent branches of science ; though 
during his whole life he inculcated principles 
of virtue and religion, which the government 
pretended at le^ to believe were necessary to the 
well being of the state ; though in no one single 
act of his life had he violated any law of his country 
or encouraged others to do so, what was the treat- 
ment he met with in that land of boasted civilizati- 
on, and at the close of the 18th Century ? It is suffi- 
ciently known, and will,asitoughttodo,affect thecha- 
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racter of the nation at large. Therefore, though he 
could have forgotten and forgiven all that was past, 
though the above mentioned motives would have had 
great weight in inducing him to return, yet there was 
na reason to expect that he should meet hereafter with 
better treatment than he had already experienced ; 
and in consequence of this fixed persuasion he never 
entertained the idea of returning to live in England. 
He frequently talked indeed of returning to visit his 
friends; but when peace took place and he could 
have gone with safet}% so comfortably was he settled 
in this country, and such was his opinion of the state 
of things in England, that he abandoned even the 
idea of a temporary journey thither, altogether. 

But supposing the above obstacles had not existed 
to his return to his native countr}% he had no reason 
to be, nor was he, dissatisfied with his reception here. 
Independent of the attentions paid to him upon his 
first arrival in this country, he continued to receive 
marks of respect from bodies of men, and from indi- 
viduals of various opinions in religion and politics, 
to whom he had been all his life before an utter 
stiunger. Little reason therefore have his country- 
men to represent his reception in America as une- 
qual 
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qual to his merits, or to calumniate the general cha* 
lacter of the people here. His discoveries did riot 
add to the credit of America as they had done to that 
of England) yet he was not obliged to withdraw has 
name fix>m its Philosophical Society, dis^sted with 
its illiberal treatment of himself and his friends*' 
The Americans, con^)aratively speaking, had little 
opportunity of judging of his zeal for the real in- 
terests of religion, yet he was suffered to live in 
peace ; and this country has not been disgraced by 
the destruction of a library and apparatus unifivmljr 
dedicated to the promotion of Science, and the good 
of mankind. It will be said that there were not sach 
interests to oppose in America as in England, It is 
true, and it proves that the Americans have done 
well not to create such interests, and that the placmg 
all the religious sects upon the same footing with 
respect to the government of the country, has ef- 
fectually secured the peace of the community, at the 
same time that it has essentially promoted the inter- , 
ests of truth and virtue. 

Being now setded at Northumberland with bis 
mind at peace, and at ease in his circumstances, 
he seriously applied himself to those studies which 
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he^ had long been compelled to desist from, and 
which he had but imperfectly attended to while he 
resided at Hackney. It is true that he spent his 
time there very agreeably, in a society of highly va* 
lued friends ; but he did little compared to what he 
effected while he was at Birmingham, or what 1^ has 
done during his residence here, owing to his time 
being very much broken in upon at Hackney by 
company. To prove how much he did in this 
country it is only necessary to refer to the list of the 
publications which he presented to the world in va- 
rious branches of science, in theology and general 
literature. Here as in England, though more at lei- 
sure than formerly, he continued to apportion hii 
time to the various occupations in which he was en. 
gaged, and strictly adhered to a regular plan of alter*- 
nate study and relaxation, from which he never ma. 
terially deviated. 

It was while my father was at the academy that he 
commenced a practice which he continued until 
within three or four days of his death, of keeping a 
diary, in which he put down the occurrences of the 
day; what he was employed about, where he had 
been, and particularly an exact account of what he 
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had been reading, menticming tKc names of tKe au- 

fiiojs, and die number of pages he read, which was 

generally ^ fixed number, previously determined 

upon in his own mind. He likewise noted down 

any hints suggested by what he read in the course of 

the day. It was his custom at the beginning of each 

year to arrange the plan of study that he meant to 

pursue that year, and to review the general situation 

of his affiiirs, and at the end of the year he took an 

account of the progress he had made, how far he had 

executed the plan he had laid down, and whether his 

situation exceeded or fell short of the expectations he 

had formed. 

This practice was a source of great satisfaction to 
him through life. It was at first adopted as a mode 
of regulating his studies, and afterwanis continued 
from the pleasure it gave him. The greater part of 
his diaries were destroyed at the riots at Birming- 
ham, but there are still extant those for the year 
1754, 1755 and several of the subsequent years. 

As it will serve to shew the regularity with which 
he pursued his studies, and may possibly be instruc* 
live as well as amusing to the reader, I diall give . 
a specimen of the manner in which ht spent a year 
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while he was at the academy^ at Daventry, and fof 
tjiat purpc^s^ shall select his diary for the year 1755 
when he was in his 22d year. The diary containa^a 
particular account of what he read and wrot(c eachi 
day, and at different periods of the year he sums up 
ifi the following manner; the progress he had made 
in improvement, whidi I pvc as entered at the end 
cf the diaty. 

Business done in January, February and March. 
Practical. 

Howe*s blesisedness of the righteous ; Bennetts 
jpastoral care 5 Norris's letters and some sermons* 
CdntraversiaL 

Taylor on Atonement;' Hampton's Answer; 
feherlock^s discourses Vol. 1 j Christianity not 
founded in Argument ; Doddridge's Answer ; 
Warburton's diyine legation ; Benson on the first 
planting of Christianity; King's Constitution of 
the^ Primitive Church. 

Classics. 

Josephus, Vol. 1, from page 390 to 770 j Ovid's 
Metamorphoses to page 139; Tacitus's History^ 
Life of Agricola* and Manners of the Germans. 

Scripmrcsi 
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Scriptures* 
7oliii the Evangelist, the Acts of the Apostiies 
file Epistles to tibe Romans, Galatians, Ephedans, Isfe 
tod 3d Corinthians, in Greek; Isaiah to the 8th 
chapter, in Hebrew. 

Mathematics. 
- Maclaurin's Algdxrato part 2d* 
Entertcuningm 
Irene; Prince Arthur ; Ecclesiastical characters j 
X>iydcn's fables; Peruvian tales; Voyage round 
the world; Oriental tales; Massejr'« travels; 
Life of Hai Ebn Yokdam; History of Abdallah. 
Composition. 
A Sermon on the Wisdom of God; An Ora* 
tSon on tiil^lAeuis of Virtue ; 1st VoL of tte Insti-, 
tutes of Natural and Revealed Religion. 

Business done from April 1st to June fiSd. 
Practical. 
Watts's Catechism, and discourses on Catechiz- 
ing; Fenelon's spiritual works Vol. 1st and half of 
Vol. 2d; Saurin's Sermons a few; Thomas a 
Kempis Book 1st to ch. 21 ; Cotton Mather's life ; 
Jenning's on preaching Christianity, 

M 2 . Comra*^ 
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Contrirtfersial 
. Towgood, Gill and Brepkell on Baptism ; Le 
Clcrc on Inspiration ; Whiston's Histc»ical preface ; 
Emlyn's narrative and humble enquiry » Apostolical 
Constitutions; Newton on the. prophecies; Win- 
der's History of knowledge ; Hpadly on the Sacra- 
ment ; Lowman on the Rwelation ; Mpral Philoso- 
pher ; Hume's Political discourses ; Middleton'ai 
fethers of the four first centuries ; Middletpn s^id 
Waterland's controversy-. on the Demo- 
niacs ; Goodrich's display of Human Nature* 
Classics • 
Cicero's 1st. Phillippic. 

Historical. 
Uniif«rsal History Vol. 1 5 and 16 and to page 
488 of the 17th. 

Composition^ 
Second Vol. of the Institutes of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion; wrote an article on Edwards's trans- 
lation of the Psalms for the review. 

From June 23d to September 1. 
Practical fFriters. 
Thomas a Kempis from Ch. 21 of Book Isti 
Hartley on Man vol. 2d. May's Prayers. Holland^s 

Sermons. 

Scriptures* 
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Scriptures. 
From the 1st Epistle of Timothy to the Revdati- 
ons^and the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, in 
the Greek Testament; The books of Genesis, 
pxodus, and Leviticus, in the Hebrew Bible. 
Classics. 
Ovid from Book 9th ; Demosthenes 1st Phillippic 
and 3 Olynthiacs ; Herodotus Book 1st ; Homcr'd 
lUad, Book 1, 2, 3 ; Sallust. 
" * History. 
Universal History from Vol. 17 p. 488 to the end 
of Vol. 18. Neal's History of the Puritans 4 
Volumes. 

Philosophy. 
The Anatomical Articles in the Universal Dicti- 
onary, several principal i^l^braic ones, and all the 
letter A. 

Composition.' 
J.2 Sermons. 

Business done in September. 
Practical. 
Holland^s Sermons, Vol. 2d ; Doddridge's femily 
Expositor Vol. 1. 

M 3 "Scriptures^ 
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Scriptures^ 

John tlic Evangielisty in Greek. ^ 

Numbcrs,aridfothc l6thChi^)terinD6eutcroiioaqf 

in Hebrew* 

Ctus^sr. 

Homer's Iliad, 12 books. 

Matheibatkc^. 

EucIkI, Lib. 1, £» 3<. 

Htssbry. 

Universal History, VoL 19fh. 

MtsccUaneous. 

Mason^s Student ; One of Shakespeait% piay». 

Composhioru 

4 Sermons. 

Business d(me in October. 

Practical. 

Doddridge's Expositor Vol. 2d ; Common Prayer 

Book ; Fordyce's Sermons on public Institutions. 

Scriptures^. 

Deuteronomy from Ch. 16 to the end ; Ecclesias- 

tcs and Solomon's Song in Hebrew and Greek. 

plassics. 

Homer's Iliad, Book P to the end. ^ 

Mathematical^ 

Euclid, Lib, 4, 5, 6. 

fftstoru 
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Jlistorical. 
Universal History, Vol. 20th. 
Miseettancouf* 
S Shakespcares Plays. 

ComposittM* 

3 Sermons. 

Business done in November. 
Practical. 
Abemethy's Practical Sermons. 

Scriptures. 
Job, in Hebrew and the Septua^t. 

Philosophy^ Mathematics and Chemistry^ 
Euclid Lib. 1 1 and 12 dightly ; Bocrhave's Theo- 
ry of Chemistry a good part of Vol. 1st ; Rowmng's 
Philosophy half of Vol. 1st. 
Classics. 
Francises Horace, Odes 4 books. 

History. 
Universal History part of Vol. 3d ; Jewish Antiqui. 
ties. Histcwy of the Council of Trent to page 133^ 
Anson's voyage by Walter. 
Playsw 

4 of Shakespeare's plays. 

Composition^ 

2 SerAxons^ 

M4^ Bust 
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Business done in December. 

Practical. 

Abemethy's Posthumous sermons Vol. 2d; 

Clarke's sermons Vol. 1st* Patric on Ecclesias^ 

Scriptures. 

Psalms, in the Hebrew and Septuagint. 

Philosophy. 
Rowning's Philosoj^y part 2d and 3d. 

Classics. 
Francis's Horace Vol. 2 and 3. 

Miscellaneous and Entertaining. 
Malcolm on Music, half; 4 Shakespeare's plays^ 
Half of the 1st Vol. of the Rambler. 
Popes Ethic Epbt^es, a few. 
History. 
PauPs Council of Trent, to page 476 ; Life of the 
Duke of Marlborough. 

Composition. 
4 Sermops. . ^ 

It will be seen by dais extract from his diary, dia* 
his studies were very varied, which, as he was al- 
ways persuaded, enabled him to do so much. This 
he Qonstantly attended to through life ; his chemical 
and philosophical pursuits serving as a kind of re- 
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bxation from his theological studies. His miscella- 
neous reading, which was at all times very cxtenave^ 
comprizing even hovels and plays, still served t6 in- 
crease the variety. For many years of his life^ he 
never spent less than two or three hours a day in 
games of amusement, as cards and bafckgammon; 
but particularly jchess — at which he and my mother 
played regularly three games after dinner, and as 
many after supper. As his children grew up, cheai 
was laid aside for whist or some round game at cards, 
which he enjoyed as muchasany of the company. 
It is hardly necessary to state that he never played 
for money, evenfor the most trifling sum. 

To all these njodes of relieving the mind, he ad- 
ded bodily exercise. Independent of his laborato- 
ry furnishing him with a good deal, as he never em- 
ployed an operator, and never allowed any one even 
to light a fire, he generally lived in situations which 
required his walking a good deal, as at Cahie, Bir- 
mingham and Hackney. Of that exercise he was 
very fond. He walked well, and his rtgularpace 
was four miles an hour. la situations where 
the necessity of wdlking was not imposed upon 
fcim, he worked in his garden as at Calnc, 
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whoi he had not occasion to go to Bowood; iA 
Northumberland in America, he was pai^ularly! 
attached to this exercise. 

But what iMincipally enabled him to do so much 
yms regularity, for it does not appear that at my 
period of his life he spent more than six or eight 
hours per day in business that required much men- 
tal exertion. I find in the same diary, wWch I have 
quoted from above, that he laid down the following 
daily arrangement of time for a minister's stucfes : 
Studying the Scriptures 1 hour. Practical writers 
1-2 an hour. PWlosc^hy and History 2 hours. 
Classics 1^3 an hour. Composition 1 hour — in 
all 5 hours. He adds below " All which may be 
•* conveniently"dispatchcdbefore dinner, which leaves? 
^' the afternoon for vi^l&ng and company, and the 
" evening for exceeding in any article if there ba 
^ occasion. Six hours not too much, nor seven.'* ' 

It appears by his diary that he followed this pfen 
it that period of his life. He gena^ally walked out 
in the aficmoon or spent it in company. At that time 
there was a society or club that assembfed ■ twice a 
week, at which the members debated questions, or 
Ceok it in Uim to deliver aiations^ * read es^* 
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•lys of their own composition. When not Wtend-' 
ing these meetings, he most generally appears to 
have spent the. evening in company with some of Ae 
i^tudents in their chambers. 

It was by the regularity and variety of his Atadies^ 
more than by intenseness of application, that he per- 
formed so much more than even studious men goie* 
ralfy do. At the time he was engaged about the 
most important works, and when he was not bumly' 
employed in m^ing experiments, he always had lei* 
sore fer condpony, of which he was fond. He nevor 
appeared hurrfed cr behind hand. He however neu- 
ver carried his complaisance so &r as to neglect the 
daily task he had impdsed^upon himself; but as lie 
was uniformly an early riser, and dispatched his 
more seiiouB ptrrsuils in the morning, it rarely h^ 
jjfened but that he could accomplish the labours as* 
si|;ned for the da[y, without having occasion to with- 
(draw from visitOTs at home, w society abroad, or 
^i^ng reason to suppose that the compai^ of odierat' 
was a restraint upon' his pursuits. 

thifi habit of regularity, extended itsdf U> 
every thing that he read, and every thing he &d 
Aat was susceptible of it. He ne^ver read a book 

with- 
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without determing in his own mind when . hfe^ 
would finish it Had he a work to transcribe, he 
would fix a time for its completion. This habit 
increased upon him as he grew in years, and his 4ia- 
rj^ was kept upon the plan I. have before described, 
till within a few days of his death. 

To the regularity and variety of his studies, must 
he added a considerable degiiee of Mechanical con- 
trivance, which greatly facilitated the execution g[ 
many of his compositions. It was however most 
apparent in his laborator)% and displayed ia the sim- 
plicity and neatness of his apparatus, which was the 
great cause of the accuracy of his experiments, and 
ef the fiiir character which he acquired as an experi-i 
mental chemist. This was the result in the first in« 
stance of a necessaiy attention to oeconomy in aU 
his pursuits, and was afterwards contimied Grovk 
chcHce, when the necessity no longer existed. I ec- 
turn from this digression which I thought necessary 
to give the reader a general view of my father^s pccu- 
pations, aiid his manner of spending his time, to thd 
circumstances attending the remaining years of his 
liic. 

At his first settling at Northumberland, there was 
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«o hbaseto be procured that would furnish him with 
the conveniencies of a library and laboratory in addi^ 
tion to the room necessary for a family. Hence in ' 
the -beginning of the year 1795, being then fixed ia 
his determination to move no more, he resolved 
upon building a house convenient for his pursuits* 
During the time theiousc was building, he had no , 
convenience for making experiments more than 
a common room afforded, and he was thereby 
prevented from doing much in this way. Still, he 
ascertained* several facts of importance in the year 
1795 on the Anafysis of Atniospheric Air, ^nd also 
some in continuation of those on the generation of 
air from water. 

He had however leisure and opportunity for his^ 
'other studies and in 1795 he published observations 
on the increase of infidelity and he continued his 
Church History from the fall of the Western Empire 
to the reformation. 

Jn the spring of 1796 he spent three months at 

Philadelphia and delivered there a set of discourse^ 

^ on the Evidences of Revelation j which he compose^ 

with a view to counteract the effect produced by the 

listings of unbelievers, which, as might be expected, 

wa« 
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was very great in a country Vfhtrt ration^ opinions ia 
reli^on were but little known, and where the eviden-* 
ces of revelation had been but little attended to. It 
was a source of great satis&ction to him, and what he 
bad little previous reason to expect, that his kctuies 
were attended by very crowded audfcnces, including 
most of the members of the congress of the United 
States at thattimeassembledatPhiladelphia^andc^the 
executive officers of the government. ITicse discour-' 
ses which, in a regular and connected series, placed 
Christianity, and the evidwices of its truth, inii morer 
clearandsatisfectory point of view than it had beea 
usually considered in this country, atti^acted much 
attention, and created an interest in the subject which 
Aere is reason to believe has produced lasting effects. 
My fiither received assurances from many of the most 
respectable persons in the country, that they viewed 
the subject in a totally dififerent light from what they 
had before done, and that could they attend places 
of worship, where such raticwial doctrines were incul- - 
cated, they should do it with satisfaction. 

As my father had through life considered the office 
of a Christian minister as the most useful and ho- 
nourable of any, and had always derived the greatest 
» satis&c- 
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utij^tion from fulfilling its duties, pstfticularly from 
catechking young persons, the greatest source of un- 
easiness therefore to him at Northumbcrlandu^s, that 
there was no suificieot opportunity of being useful 
in that way. Though he was uniformly treated witii 
kindness and respect by the people of the place, yet 
their sentiments in religion were so di&rent from his 
pwn,andthenature and tendency of his opinions wero 
so little understood, that the establishmentof aplaceof 
ijnitarian worship perfectly free from any calvinistic 
or Arian tcjiet, was next to impossible. All thcre- 
fpre that he could do in that way was, for the two or 
tjureefir^tyears, to read a service either at his own or at 
i|iy house, at which a fe>v (perhaps a dozen) English 
pcrscmswereusually present, and in time,astheirnumw 
bers increased he made use of a school room near his 
house, where from tw-eiity to thirty regularly attend- 
ed, and? ainpng them some of the inhabitants of the 
place, who by degrees began to divest themselves of 
their prejudices with respect to his opinions. How^ 
ever small the number of persons attending, he eidmU 
nistered the Lord's supper, a rite upon which he al- 
ways 1^ partigular stress^ 

la the Autumn of 1795 he had the misfortune tQ 
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k>sc his youngest son, of whom being much young«^ 
er than any of his other children, and having enter- 
tained the hopes of his succeeding him in his Thco- 
logical and Philosophical pursuits he was remarka- 
bly fond. He felt this misfortune the more severely 
as it was the first of the kind he had experienced, 
and particularly as it had a visible effect upon my^ 
mother^s health and spirits. He was however so con- 
stantly in the habit of viewing the hand of God in 
jdl things, and of considering every occurrence as 
leading to good, that his mind soon recovered its ac- 
jcustomed serenity, and his journey to Philadelphia 
mcntbned above and the success which attended hist 
first exertions in the cause of, w^t he deemed, pure 
and genuine , Christianity, led him to look fOTward 
with cheerfulness to the future^ and gave him an e- 
nergy in his pursuits, which was never exceeded in 
any part of his life. It was the same habit of view- 
ing God as the author of all events, and produc. 
ing good out of seeming evil, that enabled him tQ 
support himself so well under the greatest affliction 
that could possibly have befeUen him, vi2. the lossj. 
of his wife, my tnothcrj who through life hsA been 
truly a help meet for him ; supporting him under 
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iillus trials aad suflferings "vt^th a constancy andptf* 
te¥€i«nce truly .praise w(»r%, and wh6 as he Mm* 
self, innotmg the event in his diaiy, justly observes^ 
«< was of anoble and generous mind and cared much 
for others and little for herself through life.'' 

In the period between die above very afflicting 
events^ dK>ugh his conveniences for experimenting 
were not increased, owing to his house, and parti- 
cularly his laboratoiy not being finished, he wrote a 
small treatise in defence of the doctrine of Phlogis* 
ton, addressed to the Philosophers in France. Ha 
likewise composed a second set of discoursesof a 
somikr kind to those delivered in Philadelphia the 
preceding winto-; He preached and printed a scr^ 
mon in defence of Unitarianism, and printed the first 
«et of discourses , he compleated bis Church Hi^tOf 
ry ; he made additional obseryatioi^ on the increase 
€f infidelity chiefly in answer to Mr. Vohiey ; and 
drew up an Outline of all the Evidences in fiivour oi 
Revelation. 

In the spring of 1797 he again spent two or three 
months in PWladelphia, and delivered a second set 
4}f discourses, but pardy fiom the novelty of the thing 
jbeing done away, partly from the prejudices that be- 
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gan to be. excited against him on accoantof his top 
posed political opinions, (for high-toned politics began 
then to prevail in the fashionable circles) and partly 
owing to tfee discourses not being so well adapted for 
a l^ublic Audience, though necessary to set the com* 
parative excellence of Christianity m its true light, 
they were but tlunly attended in comparison to his 
former xu This induced him to give up t^ idea 
of preaching any more regular sets of discoui^ses. 
He however printed them, as likewise a sermon he 
preached in favour of the Emigrants. He also dcnn- 
posed at this time a third and enlarged edition of his 
Observations on the increase of infidelity, a controvciv 
^ witli Mr. VoUiey, a tract on the Kiwwledge of a^ 
Future state amdng the Hebrews, whidi, with Ac 
works l>e composed the year before, he printed as he 
found means and opportunity. He revised hia 
Church History, began hi$ Notes on the Scriptures, 
and his Comparison of the Listitutions of Moses with 
those of the Hindoos. 

Towards the end of 1797 and Hot befiwe, his libra. 
rv and laboratory were finished. None but men de-. 
voted to literature can inaagine the pleasure he deri- 
ved from being able to renew his experiments: with 
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^reiy posablc convenience, and from having his 
books once more arranged. His liouse was situated 
in a g^den, commanding a prospect ecyial, if not 
^superior, to any on the rJver Susquehanna, so Justly 
odelMated for the picturesque views its banks affiwdw 
It was a singularly fortunate circumstance that he 
found at Northumberland several excellent work- 
tneft in metals, who could repair his instruments, 
make all the new articles te wanted in the course of 
his experimenting, as well as, he used to say, if not in 
some respects better than, he could have got them 
done in Birmingham ; and in the society of Mr. 
Frederick AntiS; the brother of Mr, Anti^ in S^ng- 
lafui, and uncle of Mr, Latrobe the engineer, he de- 
rived great satisfaction. Mr. Antis was a man of 
mild and amiable maimers, he possessed a very good 
kilowledgc of Mechanics the result of his own ob- 
servation and reflection, and a fund of knowledge of 
many things which my father frequently found useful 
to resort to. The situation of Northumberiand be- 
came abundandy more convenient than it was whea 
he first came to the place. From there beirigno re* 
gular public post, there was now established a post 
twice a week to Philadelphia, and answers could be 
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received to lettens; within a week, and the commm^^ 
cation so mudi increased between the two i^^es^ 
that the price of die caniage of good» was reduced 
frcmi lls.'Sd. to ^. per Cwt, the distance beii^ 
j^Sa miles. 

Thus conveniently situated, he resumed the same 
kind ^f life h^ kd at Birmingham, experimenting 
the greater part of the day, the result of which he 
published in the Medical repository of New«Y6rk; 
Having compleated his Church History, he fini^c^ 
his Comparison of the Institutions of Moses widi 
those of the Hindoos. He likewise proce^ed as fer 
as Leviticus in the design he had formed of writing 
Notes on aU the books of Soipture, and made some 
remarks on the origin, of all religions by Dupuis^' 
but the greater part of the time that he spent in theo- 
logy this year, was employed in recomposing thtf^ 
Notes on the New-Testament, which were destroyed 
at the riots* 1 

In tlie course of the year 1799, he finished hi^ 
Notes cm all the books of Scripture, he published hi^ 
(Comparison of the Institutions of Moses with those 
of the Hindoos, he likewise printed his Defence of 
the doctrine of Phlc^ston above mentioned, and the 
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greatdr part of each day in tte summer was employ* 
cd in making die additional experiments be had prdi 
jccted. 

it was in the year 1799, during Mr. Adains*s 
administration, that my father had occasion to writfe 
any thing on the subject of politics in this country* 
It is well known to all his friends, that politics wen^ 
always a subject of secondary importance with him. 
He however took part occasionally in the conversa'- 
tions on that subject ; which every person has a right 
to do, and which, about the time my father left 
England, no person could avoid doing, as the subject 
engrossed so large a part of the conversaticm in si* 
most every company. He always fffgued on the 
side of liberty. He was however in favour only of 
those changes that could be brought about by frar 
•ailment, and his speculations on the subject ot 
British politics did not go furdier than a reform in 
Parliament, and no way tended, in his opinion, to af- 
fect the form of government, or the constitution of 
the kingdom, as vested in Kings, Lords and Com^ 
mons, He used frequently to say, and it was said 
tohinf, that tliough he was an Unitarian in Religion 
}ie was in that country a Trinitarian in politics* 
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When he came to America, he found reason, t^ 
.change his opinions, and*he became a decidal frieod 
to the general principles and practice of a coipldeat^ 
Jy representative government, founded upon ^ni* 
^ers^l suflFr^e, and excluding hereditary privileges^ 
a& it exists in this country. This change was natu- 
rTaJIy produced by observing the case and happittesi^ 
with. 'Which tlie people lived, and the unexampled 
prosperity of die country, of which no European, 
unless he has resided in it some time, and h^ ob- 
served tte interior part of it, can be a compete)^ 
judge. But with respect to England, he still re- 
jifiai^ed anxious for its peace and prosperity, and 
though he liad been so hardly used, and though h^ 
considered the administration of the country, if not 
instigating at least conniving at the riots, no resent- 
^ment existed ,in bis breast against the nation. In his 
tfeelings he was still an Englishman. TbcHighhc 
might speculatively consider that the n^s&of ev^ 
'jand misery had arisen to such a height in England, 
,and in other European cou:n»rie», that there was no 
longer any hope of a peaceable and gradual refww, 
y^, considering at the same time that the great body 
of tlie people, like the Negroes in the We&tJndies, 
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fcere unprepared for the enjoyment of liberty in its 
&U extent, and contcmidating the evils necessarily 
^ndant upon a violent change, he dreaded a revo-r 
iution. 

WithresJ)ect to America he had never mterfcred 
publicly in politics, and never wrote an article that 
f ould be considered in that light in any respect, ex* 
peptone published in a newspaper called the -^w- 
TPra, signed a ^aker in Politicly published on the 
SQth and 27th of February, 1798, and entided 
J^axims of Political Arithmetic,* and so little did 
he interest himself in the politics of this country, 
that he seldom if ever perused the debates in Con^ 
gress, nor was he much acquainted with any of the 
leading political characters except three or four, and 
with these he never corresponded but with Mr. 
Adams prior to bis being chosen president, and Mi:, 
Jcflferson. He never was naturalized, nor did he 
take part direttly or indirecdy in any election* He 
^rsevered in the same sentiments even when he was 
iinder reascHiabie apprehension that he should be ba*^ 

nished 
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nishedas an Alien: and though he advised Ms sons 
to be naturalized, sayii^ it was what was d^ly done 
by persons who could not be suspected of wishii^ 
any ill to their native country, yet he would not ; 
but said, that ad he had been b<»n and had lived an 
Englishnwn, he would die one let what might be Hxt 
consequence* 

About the year 1709, the fnends of liberty in A* 
tnerica were gready alarmed by die advancement of 
principles disgracefalto America, and by a practidf 
ie^ liberal in many respects than under the monar- 
chical form of the British government. Nothing 
else was die subject of conversation and my &ther 
who though never active in politics, at the same time 
never concealed his senthnents, uttered them freely 
in conversation, and they wear of course opposed to 
the proceedings of the administradon at the time. 
Added to this Mr. Thomas Cooper formerly of 
Manchester, and who at that time had undertaken 
for a short period, at the request of dicf printer, to 
edit a newspaper then jHrinted at Northumberland^ 
had pubfished some very severe strictures on the 
conduct of the administration, which were so<m af-* 
ter publi^ed in a pamphlet, under die dtl? of F<^-> 
jdcal Essaysv 
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By many my feihcr might be ignorantly supposed 
as the prompter on the occasion, asMn Cooper liv- 
td at that time witfi my fether, and by those who 
knew betto*, it was made the ostens9>le ground of 
objecdon to my ^^r, to conceal the teal one. In 
truth he saw none of the essays until dicy were print, 
cd, nor ws^s he consulted by Mn Cooper upon wy 
part of them. The consequence was, that all Ae 
bigotry and party zeal of that violent period was eiiv 
ployed to injure Mm, and misrejoesent his wwdif 
and acticms; He was represented as intriguing for* 
offices for lumself and his friend, and as an enemy to 
the government which diey said protected him, 
While men who were diemselves but newly natural- 
ized, or the imtnediate descendants <^ ftotigners,. 
i)estowed upon lum the epithet of Alien, an epithet 
then used by the government party as a term of re- 
proach, thou^ the conn^ was principally indebted 
to the capilal, industry ai^ enterprizc o£ foiieign«« 
for the many im^vements then carrying cm* S^dk 
was the eflfect of all these slanderous repents, and 
.such was the character of theadministratiGn^ that it 
was intimated to my fether, from Mr. Adams him^- 
isclf, that he wished he would abstain from saying; 

any 
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agyjhingon poBUcs, lest he should get into difficirffy; 
Thq Alicalaw Mhich was passedi ynder that admini^ 
«ttation, (Was at that time in operation^ and a ma^ 
."wi^UJt bekk^ ccmvicted of, ot^vcb positively cjjarg- 
^a with, any offence, mi^t hare been s^nt out, of 
the countr}^ at a moment*s warnipg, not only without 
a trial, but witbojitthe right ofremOTstrance. It 
ivas likewise hinted to my father as he has himself 
-stated, that he was one of the persons contemplated 
when the law was passed, sq Uttfe did they know of 
his real character and disppsition. This occasioned 
xny father to ^vrite a set of letters to the inhattttants of 
Northumberland ; in which he expressed his senti« 
tnents fully on all the political c^eatiohsrat that time 
under discussion. They had the eflfeict of rtmoyiag 
the unfavourable impressions that had been made oil 
the minds of the liberal and candid, and procured him 
many friends* Fortunate^ howcva" the violent mea**. 
sures then adopted produced a compleat chai^ Uk 
the minds of the people, and in consequence of it iii 
ihe representation, proving by thepeaceablene&sofit, 
the excellence of this form of government, and prov- 
ing also that my fatlier's sentiments, as well as Mr, 
Cooper's, were approved of by nine tenths of the 

people of the United States* 

It 
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It is but justifce Jiowcyer to^mcnticmthat iivtfee 
afoow remarks which have been made to reprc$^t 
my fpither's political character in its true light, and to 
account for his writing on the sulgect of politics, I 
dp npt; memi to reflect on aU the federafists. and that 
though my father considered them all as in errcM-, yet 
he acknqwledged himself indebted to many of that 
party for the most sincere markis of friendship whidi 
he l^d received in this country, and that not onfy 
fronji his opponents in .politics, but likewise from 
many of the principal cki^men of various denomi- 
nations in Philadelphia, and particularly during his 
severe ilhiess in that city, when party spirit was at 
tite highest, it being at the time of Mn Jefferson's 
first election to tl^ presidency. 

As my father has given an account erf those frieiK|9 
to whose kindness and generosity he was {H*incipaQy 
ind^bjed from the commencement of his liteiwy c«- 
reeiyto the time of his coming tpAmo^ca, I tbinkit 
my duty to follow his example, and to make on his 
part those acknowledgements which had Iw lived, ht 
would have taken pleasure in making himself, . To 
the Revd. Theophilus Lindsey, independent of jthema« 
ny marks of the most sincere friendship, which he u^s 

constant* 
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constantly receiving, he was occasionally indebted for 
pecuniary assistance at times when it was most wai^ 
ing. Independent ef 50 ^. per annum, which Mn^ 
Elizabeth Rayner allowed him Srom the time he teft 
England, she left him by her will £. 2000 in the 4 
per cents. Mr. Michael Dodspn who is well knowi^ 
as the translator erf* Isaiah kit him £^ 500, and Mr. 
Samuel Salte left him 100 £. The Duke of Graf, 
ton remitted^ him annually 40 £. Therefore though 
hisexpences were fiu* greater than he expected, and 
thou^ his house cost him double the sum he had 
contemplated, the generosity of his friends made him 
perfectly easy in his mind with respect to pecuniary 
af&ur3 ; and by freeing him from aU care and anxie- 
ty on this head contributed greatly to his happineiMi, 
ami to his successful endeavours in the cause of truth* 
Besides these instances of #ien^y attention, the dif- 
fawt bnmches of his femily have been, in various 
ways* benefited) in consequence of the rcq?ect paid 
to my &ther^s character, and the ^tectidnate regaid 
shewn by his fronds to all who were connected widi 
him. 

But what gave my father most real pleasure was 
ttesubscription, set on foot by his friends in England, 

to 
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toeraUehim to print his Chutdi Historf, and his 
Notes on all the Books of Scripture. The whde 
WBS done without his knowledge; and the first infor* 
3nati(m be received on the subject was, that there 
Was a sum raised sufficient to cover the whde ex- 
pence. 

. About the time he died, some of his fiiends in 
^England understood diat he was likely to sn&t a loss 
in point of income o{£. 200 per annum. Without 
latny solicitation, about fcxty of them raised the sum 
©f ^. 450, which was meant to have been continued 
ammally while he lived. He did not live to know 
of dns kind exertion inhis&vour. It is my duty 
however to record this instance of generosity, and I 
do it with pleasure and with gratitude. It likewise 
proves that though my &ther by the fearless avowal 
ef his opinions cieated many enemies, yet that the ho- 
nesty and independence of his conduct procured him 
many fiiends. 

The fir^ years subsei^tion has been transmitted 
to America, to defitiy the expence of publishing Im 
posthumous works. 

In the year 1800 lie was chiefly employed in expc» 
.lim^tS;^ and writing an accpunti of them for various 

publicOf^ 
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publicatioM. In this year also he published Kia 
treatise in defence of Phlogiston, he revised his 
Church Histoiy, the two first volumes of which ar6 
now reprinted with considerable additions, and he 
^]ded to and improved his Notes on the Scriptures. 

He spent some time in the spring of 1801 in Phi- 
kdelphia, during his stay there he had a violent attack 
of fever which weakened him exceedingly,' and from 
the effects of which he never perfectly recovei«d. 
Added to thb the fever and ague prevailed at Nor- 
liiumberland and the neighbourhood, for the fir^ 
time since his settlement at the place. He had twa 
or three attacks of this disorder ; which though they 
were not very severe, as heliad never more than three 
fits at a time, retarded his recovery very much. He 
perceived the effect of his illness in the diminution of 
his strength, and hLs; not being able to take as mucli 
exercise as he used to do. His spirits however were 
good, and he was very assiduous in making experi- 
ments, chiefly on the pile of Volta, the result of 
which he sent an account of to Nicholson's Journal 
i^d the MediQal Repository. 

In 1802 he began to print his Church Histor}^, in 
egnsequence of the subscription raised by his friends 

in 
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In England as before stated. Besides j^rinting three 
volumes of that work, he wrote and printed a treatise 
t)h Baptism, chiefly in answer to the observations of 
Mr. Robinson on - the subject. He likewise made 
tome exp^ioicnls, and replied to some remarks of 
Mr. Gruikshahk in defence of the Antijphlogistic 
theory. 

■ I am now to describe the last scene of his life, 
\<^hich deserves the reader's most serious considera- 
don, as it shews the powerful effect of his religious^ 
principles. They made him, not resigned to quit a 
world in which he no longer had any delight, and 
in which no hbpe of future enjoyment presented it- 
feelf, but chearful in the certainty of approaching dis- 
lolution, and' under circumstances that would by 
tiie world in gqncral have been considered as highly 
jmvi^6. They led him to consider death as the la- 
bourer do*S sleep at night as being necessary to renew 
his mehtatl and corporeal powers, an4 fit him for a 
future state of activity and happiness. For though 
^ince his- illness in Philadelphia in 1801 he had nevet 
recovered his former good state of health, yet he had 
never been confined to his bed a whole day by 
aickqe$s in Ajp&m until witbia two days of hif 
« ' * deatfe 
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de^, and \¥as never incapacitated for anjr pursuit 
that lie had been accustomed to. He took great 
delight in his garden, andjn viewing the littls. 
improvements going forward in and about the 
lawn* The rapidly increasing proq)erity of th^ 
^untiy, whether as it regarded its agriculture, ma« 
hu&ctures, and commerce, or the increasing taste fof^ 
science and literature, were all of ihcm to him a 
source of the purest pleasure. For the last four 
years of his life he lived under an administraticmt 
the principles and practice of which te perfiw^tly ap« 
pit)ved, and with Mr. Jefferson, the head of that 
administration, he frequently corresponded, and thqr 
had for each odier a mutual r%ard and esteem. He 
enjoyed the esteem of the wisest and best men in 
the country, particularly at Ptuladdptiia, where his 
religion and his politics did not prevent his being 
kindly and cheerfully received by great numbers of 
iDj^site opinions in both, wlio thus paid homage ta 
iiis knowledge and virtue. At home he if^as be* 
loved; and besides the advantages of an excellent 
lilnary, to which he was continually making additi« 
ons, and of a laboratoiy that wsm amply provided 
fvith every thing necessary {or m cxjp'imental ch^ 

^bt^ 
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©ist, he was perfectly freed, as he had happily been 
through Fife, in consequence of my mother's abUity 
itod attention, from any attention to wcwldiy con- 
ccms; considering himself, as he used to expr/ss 
himself, merely as a lodger, having all his time to 
devote to his theological and philosophical pursuits. 
He had the satisfitction of witnessing the gradual 
^read of his religious opinions, and the fullest cour 
viction that he should prevail over his opponents in 
chemistry. He looked forward with tlie greatest 
pleasure to future exertions in botli these fields, and 
Imd within the last month or six weeks been projects 
ing many improvements in his apparatus, which he 
meant to make use of upon the return of warm wea- 
ther in the spring. Notwithstanding, therefore, the 
many trials he underwent in this country, he had 
still great sources of happiness left, unalloyed by any 
apjM-ehension of any material dflfcct in any of hit 
senses, or any abatement of the vigour of his n>ind# 
Consistent with the above was his declaration that, 
excepting the want of the society of Mr. L* Mr. B# 
and two cm: three other particular friends, Hvhicb 
however was made up to him, in some, though in 
a small degree by their regular correspondence, he 
' * O had 
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had never upon the whole spait any part of his life 
more haj^ily, nor, he believed, more usefully. 

The first part of his illness, independent of hk 
goaeral weakiiess, the result of his ilhess in Phila- 
delphia in 1801, was a constant indigestbn, and a 
difficulty of swallowing meat or any kind of solid 
food unless previously reduced by mastication to a 
perfect pulp. This gradually increased upon him 
till he could swallow liquids but very slowly, and 
led him to suspect, which he £d to the last, that 
there must be some stoppage in the oesophagus. 
Latterly he lived almost entirely, upon tea, choco- 
late, soups, sago, custard puddings, and the like. 
During all this time of general and increasing debi- 
lity, he was busily employed in printing his Church 
History, and the first volume of the Notes on Scrip- 
ture ; and in making new and original experiments^ 
an account of whidb he sent to the American Philo- 
sophical Society in two numbers, one in answer to 
Dr. Darwin's observations on Spontaneous genera- 
tion, and the other on the unexpected conversion of 
a quantity of the marine acid into the nitrous. 
During this period, likewise, he wrote his pamphlet 
of Jesus and Socrates compared, and re-printed his 

Essay 
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JE$say Pii Phlogiston. He would not su&r any one 
to do for him what he had b^en accustomed to do 
himself; nor did he alter his former mode of life in 
^y respect, excepting that he no longer worked^ in 
liis garden, and diat he read more books of a mis- 
cellaneous nature than he had been used to do when 
he could work more in his laboratory, which had 
always served him as a relaxati<Hi from his other 
studies^ 

From about th/e be^nning of November 1803> 
to the middle of January 1804, his complaint grew 
more serious. He was once incapable of swallowing 

any thing for near thirty hours ^ and there being 

7 
some symtoms of inflammation at his stomach, 

blisters were applied, which afibrded him relief;, and 
by very great attciUion to his diet,, riding out in a 
chair whea the weather would permit, and living 
chiefly on the sofl: parts of oysters, he seemed if not 
gaining ground,, at least not getting worse ; and we 
had reason to hope that if he held out until spring as 
he was, the same attention to his diet with more ex- 
ercise, which it was impossible for him to^take onac-^ 
count of the cold weather, would restore him to 
health. He, however, considered his life as very 

O 2- precari- 
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precarious, and used to tell the physician who at- 
tended him, that if he could but patch him up for 
six months longer he should be perfectly satisfied,, 
as he should in that time be able to complete prirtf* 
ing his works. The swelling of his feet, an alarms 
ing symptom of general debility, began about thi* 
time. 

To give sbme idea of the exertions he made even 
at this time, it is only necessary for me to say, that 
besides his miscellaneous reading, which was at all 
times very great, he read through all the works 
quoted in his comparison of the diftercnt systems of 
the Grecian Philosophers with Christianity, com- 
posed that work, and transcribed the whole of it in 
less than three months. lie took the precaution of 
transcribing one day in long hand what he had com- 
posed the day before in short hand, that he might by 
that means leave the work complete as far as it went, 
ishould he not live ti) complete the whole. During 
this period he composed in a day his second reply to 
Dr. Linn. 

About this time he ceased performing divine ser- 
vice, which he said he had never before known him- 
self incapable of performing, notwithstanding he had 

been 
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been a preach^* so mkay years. He likewise ncnur 
offered me to rake his fire, rub his feet with a 
Besh-brush, and occasionally help him to bed. In 
the mornings likewise he had his fire made for him, 
which he al\;i^ays used to do himself, and genetall/ 
before any of the family was stirring. 

In the last fortnight in January he was troublej 
with alarming fits of indigestion ; his legs swelled 
nearly to his knees, and his weakness increased very 
much. I wnrte for him, while he dictated, the con- 
cluding section of his New Comparison, and the Pre- 
fecc and Dedication. Tlie finishing this work was 
a source of great satisfection to him, as he consider, 
ed it as a work of as much consequence as any 
he had ever undertaken. The first alarming sym- 
ptom of approaching dissolution was his being unable 
to speak to me upon my entering his room onTues- 
day morning the 31st of January. In his Diary I 
find he stated his situation as follows : " 111 all day — 
Not able to speak for near three hours.'*. When he 
was able to speak he told me he had slept well, ashe 
Uniformly had done through the whole of his ill- 
ness ; so that he never would suffer me, though I 
ficqticntly requested he would do it, to sleep in the 

O 3 same 
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same room with him ; that he feit as \^1 as possible ;' 
that he got up and shaved himself, which he never 
omitted doing every morning till within two days of 
his death 5 that he went to his laboratory, and then 
found his weakness very great ; that he got back 
with difficulty ; that just aftfrward his grand-daugh- 
ter, a child of about six or seven years old, came to 
him to claim the fulfilment of a promise he had 
made her the evening before, to give her a fivepenny 
bit. He gave her the money, and was gdingto 
^ak to her, but found himself unable. He inform- 
ed me of this, speaking very slowly a word at a tin^ ; 
and added, that he had never felt more pleasantly in 
his whole life than he did during the time he was 
unable to speak. After he had taken his medicine, 
which was bark and laudanum, and drank a bason of 
strong mutton broth, he recovered surprizin^y, and 
talked with cheerfulness to all who called upon hira, 
but as though he was fully sensible that he had not 
long to live. He consented for the first.time that I 
should sleep in the room with him. 

On Wednesday, February 1, he writes, ^* I was 
at times much better in the morning: capable of 
some business: continued better all day." He 

spake^ 
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Wpskt this moming as strong as usual, and topk in 
Ac course of the day* a good deal of nourisjiment 
with pleasure* He said, that he felt a letum of 
atrength, and with it there was a duty to perform* 
He read a good deal in Newcome's Translation of 
tiie New Testament, and Stevens's History of the 
War. In the afternoon he gave me some directions 
how to proceed with the printing his work in case 
he i^uld die. He gave me directions to stop the 
printing of the second volume, and to begin upon 
the third, that he might see how it was begun, and 
that it might serve as a pattern to me to pro- 
ceed by. 

On Thursday, tl^ 2d, he wrote thus for the last 
time in his Diary : ^* Much worse : incapable of 
business : Mr. Kennedy came to receive instruc- 
tions about jHindng in case of my death.'* He sat 
up, however, a great part of the day, was cheer, 
ful, and gave Mr. Cooper and myself some direc- 
tions, with the same composure as though he had 
only been about to leave home for a short time. 
Though it was fiitiguing to him to talk, he read a 
good deal in the works above mentioned. 

On Friday he was much better. He sat up a 
O 4 good 
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good part of t^e ciay reading NewcoEne i Da. Bs^ 
Joey's Trandlation ofthe Psaloia; <and sdme du^erar 
u\ the Greek Testament, w hkh was his daily jtfactice. 
He corrected a ppoo&she'et of the Notes on IsaisA*; 
When he went to bed he was not so \i^Il : he had 
an idea he should not live another day. At prayer- 
time he wished to have the children kneel by hit 
bedside, saying, it gave him great pleasure to see the 
little things kneel ; and, thinking he possibly might 
not see them again, he gave them his Wcssing. 

On Saturday, the 4th, my &ther got up for 
about an hour while his bed was made^ He said he 
felt more comfortable in bed than up. He read a 
good derf, and looked over the first sheet of the third 
Yolume of the Notes, that he might see how we were 
ISkely to go on with it; and having examined the 
Greek and Hebrew quotations, and finding them 
right, he said he was satisfied we should finish the 
work very well. In the course of the day, he ex- 
jpressed his gratitude in being permitted to die quiet- 
ly in his family, without pain, with every convenience 
and comfort he could wish for. He dwelt upon the 
pcciiliarly happy situation in which it had pleased the 
Divine Being to place him in life ; and the great ad- 
vantage 
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tantage he had enjoyed in the acquamtance and 
iiendship of some of the best and wisest men in the 
1^ in which he lived, tmd the satisfaction lie derived 
fitHn having led an useful as well as a happy life. 

On Sunday he was muchiveaker, and only sat up 
in an armed chair while his bed was made. He de- 
med me to read to him the eleventh chapter of John. 
I. was going on to read to the end of the chapter, but 
he stopped me at the 45th verse- HcNdwelt for 
some time cm the advantage he had derived from 
redding the scriptures daily, and advised me to do 
the same ^ saying, that it would prove to me, as it 
bad done to him, a source of the purest pleasure. 
He desired me to reach him a pamphlet which was 
at his bed's head, Simpson on the Duration of fu- 
ture Punishment. " It will be a source of satisfection 
to you to read that pampnlet,** said he, giving it to 
me, " It cQntains my sentiments, and a belief in 
them will be a support to you in the most trying cir- 
cumstances, as it has been to me. We shall all meet 
finally r we only require diflferent degrees of disci- 
pline, suited to our different tempers, to prepare us 

for final happiness." Upon Mr. coming into 

' his room, he scjid, " You see, Sir, I am still living,'^ 

Mn 
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Mr. observed, he would always live. " YeV* 

said he, ^^ I believe I shall ; aod we shall all meet 
again in another and a better world.'' He said this 
with great animation, laying hold on Mn — — 's 
hand in both his. 

Before prayers he desired me to reach him three 
publications, about which he would give me some 
directions next morning. His weakness would iK)t 
permit him to do it at that time. 

At prayers he had all the children brought to his 
bed-side as before. After prayers they wished him 
a good night, and were leaving the room. He de- 
sired them to stay, spoke to them each separately* 
He exhorted them all to continue to love each other. 
**And you, little thing,'* speaking to Eliza, "re- 
member the hymn you learned ; * Birds in their lit- 
tle nests agree,' &c. I am going to sleep as well as 
you : for death is only a good long sound sleep in 
the grave, and we shall meet agson." He congratu- 
lated us on the dispositions of our children ; said it 
was a satisfection to see them likely to turn out well ; 
and continued for some time to express his confix 
'dence in a happy imm<^lity, and in a future state, 
which would afford us an ample field for the exerti- 

on of our faculties. 

On 
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On Monday mcHTiing^ the 6th of February, ater 
ihaving lain perfectly still till four o'clock ia the 
morning, he called to me, but in a fainter tdne thaa 
usual, to give him some wine and tincture of bark, 
I asked him how he felt. He answered^ he had no 
pain, but appeared iainting away gradually. About 
Bn hour after, he asked me for some chicken broth, 
j5f which he took a tea-cup full. His pulse was 
jquick, weak, and fluttering, his breathing, Aough 
easy, short. About eight o'clock, he asked me to 
give him some c^ and wine. After this he lay quite 
«tall till ten o'clock, when he desired me and Me. 
€o(^r to bring him the pamphlets we had looked 
out the evening before. He then dictated as clearly 
and c^tinctly as he had ever done in his life the ad« 
ditions and alterations he wished to have made ia 
each. Mr. Cooper took down the substarkx of 
wjbat he said, which, when he hadrdone, I read to 
him. He said Mr. Cooper had put it in his own 
language ; he wished it to be put in his. I th^i 
look a pen and ink to his bed-side. He then re* 
peated over aga^n, nearly word for word, whatlw 
had before saidi and when I had done, I read it 
9ver to him. ** That is right ; I have now done," 

About 
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About half mi hour after he desired, in a feint 

voice, that we would move him from the' bed on 

which hfe lay to a cot, fliat he might Ke with hi« 

lower limbs horizontal, and his head upright. He 

died in about ten minutes after we had moved him, 

but brea^d his last so easy, that neither myself or 

my wife, who were both sitting close to him, per* 

ceived it at the tiihe. He had put his hand to hi* 

fece, which prevented our observing it. '^ 

The aboye account, which conveys but a very in* 

fi 
adequate idea of the composure and chearfuln^ of 

bis last moments deserves the attention of unbelievei*^ 
in general, particularly of I^hilosophical Unbelievers^ 
They have known him to be zealous and active in 
the pursuit of Philosophical truths^ and to be ev^' 
ready to acknowledge any mistakes he may have fait 
len into. By the perusal of these Memoirs they hav6 
found that he gfadually, and after much thought and 
reflection abandoned all those opinions^ which disgrace 
what is usually called Christianity in tlie e}'es of rati- 
onal men and whose inconsistency with reason and 
common sense, has most probably been the cause of 
tlieir infidelity and of their total inattention to the e- 
videnccs of Christianity.. Thesre opinions he aban- 
doned 
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idbtied, because he could not find them supp<^e4 
^her in the Scriptures or in the genuine writings of 
the early christians. They must be sensible that 
Ae same desire for truth and the same fearless spirit 
of enquiry and the same couVage in the open avowal 
of the most obnoxious tertets would have led him to 
jbave ^scmided reKgion altogether had he seen reason 
AO to do, and there is litde doubt but that he would 
•have been subject to less obloquy by so doing^ 
,than by exposing the viirious corruptions of Chris- 
tianity in the manner he did. They have seen 
however that in proportion as he attended to the sub- 
jec^his feith in Christianity increased and produced 
that happy disposition of mind described in these 
Memoirs, The subject is therefore well dcser\ing 
of their attention and they should be induced from se 
feir an example, and the weight due to my fathcr*s 
ropinions, to make themselves fully acquainted with 
the arguments in fevour of christiaijity before they 
reject it as an idle feble* 

Many unbelievers have, no doubt, borne with 
great patience severe calamities ; they have suffered 
death with great fortitude when engaged in a good 
cause, and many have courted death to serve their 

friends 
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jriends or their country. It mu^ however be sltmr^ 
ed that there is no great merit in meeting death .with 
fcrtitudc when it cannot be avoided) and likewise that 
Hhe above cases cannot^be absolutely odcuJated upony^ 
as there is no sufficient motive to account for their 
conduct* But upon a truly practical christian therr 
is the greatest dependance to be placed for acting^ 
v^ell in all the situations in which he may be founds 
his highest interest being connected wkh the perfoiw 
mance of the greatest duties ; and even supposii^ 
that many persons, who are not christians, from 
favourable circumstances attendant upon their birtk 
and education, and from a naturally happy tempera* 
meat of body and mind, may, and, it must be allowed 
do acquire a habit of disinterested bene volenc^ and 
may in general be^cpended upon to act uniformly^ 
well in life, still the christiaa has a decided advantage 
over them in the hour of deathj as to consider death 
^is necessary to his entering upon a new and enlarged 
sphere of activity and enjoyment^ is a privilege that 
belpngs to him alone* 
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APPENDIX, NO- 1. 

Of the- discoveries in factitious Airs before the time 
of Dr. Priestley^ and of those made by himself 

L)r. PRIESTLEY has given a general though 
brief account^ of what had been done by his prede- 
cessors in this department of experimental Philoso- 
phy, and Sir John Pringlc in his discourse before 
the Royal Society on occasion of presenting Dn 
Priestley with the Copley Medal in 1772t has en- 
tered expressly, and more folly into the history of 
pneumatic discoveries. The same subject was taken 
up about three years after by Mr; Lavoisier still 
more at large, in the introduction to his first Vol. 
of Physical and Chemical Essays, of which a transla- 
tion was published by Mn Henry of Manchester in " 
1776, It is unnecsssary to detail here what they 
have written on the history of these discoveries. It 

may 

• In the beginning of his first vol. of expcrimenta : it is an abridg- 
ticnt of Sir J. Pringle's discourse. 

t Discounes p. 4. 
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may l^ obsei^ved that no mention is made by any of 
these gentlemen of an experiment of Mr. John 
Maud, in July 1736^, who procured (and confined) 
inflammable air from a solution of Iron in the vitrio- 
lie acid. Inflammable air had been procured from 
the White Haven coal mines, and exhibited to the 
Royal Society by Mr. J^tnes Lowther, but I do not 
recollect any notice of its having been collected 
from a solution of metals in acids, and its clmracter 
ascertained before Mr. Maud's experiment; for 
Hales, though he procured both inflammable and 
nitrous air, did not examine their properties. But 
it is much more extraordinary that neither Sir John 
Pringle who was a Physici^, or Mr. Lavoisier 
who was so much occupied under government, re- 
specting the ITieory of the formatioii, and the prac* 
tice of manufacturing Saltpetre from Nitre beds, 
should not have known, or have noticed the five trea* 
tises of Mayow on chemical, phisiological and patholo- 
gical subjects, published a century preceding. Ma- 

» vow 



• Martin's abridgment of the Pliildsophical transactions v. % 
p:396. I think Mxiiid's experiment in 1736 likely to have suggested 
those of Mr. Cavendish in 1766. 
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yow is quoted by Hafcs,^'^ by Lcincry,t ai^ by 

, Brown- 

f * Vegetable Statict v. 2. p. 234. 

t Mem/^c 1* Acad. Royale tYl7 p. 48. Oh ne dit pourtant point 
trop sous quelle forme ce nitre se contient dans I'air, et Mayou, Auteur 
Anglois et i^rand defenseur du Nitre- A^rien voulant ^claircir cctts 
^iificult^, suppose Pair imprega^ par tout d*une espcce d^ i>itre me- 
taphysique, qui ne merite pas trop d'etre refutS, quoi-qu'il V^it ce- 
pcndant ^t^ suffisamment par Barchusen et par Schelhamer. Le 
fondement dc I'opinion du Nitre a^riep^' .c'est comme le rapporte 
Mayou lui m^me, qu'aprcs avoir enlev^ k une terre tout le ^itre 
qu'elte contenoit, si on Vexpose ensuite i l*aSr pendant un certain 
tcnis elle en rcprend de nouveau: il estvridque si I'observation 
itoit parfaitement tdtte qu'eUe vieiit d'etre rapportde, o^auroitune 
|>liisgrsnderaisonqu'<»ili'eT\% de supposcr dans rabunetr^s-grande 
quantite de nitre, et de mettre sur le compte de ce nitre aerien un 
grand nombre d'eflfets auquels il n'a certainement aucune part. 

The experiment ,of Lemery mentioned in Dr. Watson's Essay oa 
Nitre,, is in p. 54 of th» Mem. de Tacad. royale for irif not for. 

It sometimes happens to men- whose genius far transcends the^ 
level of their day, to be from that very circumstance neither undec* 
stood nor believed by their contemporaiies. Until the discoveries of 
modem chemistry, who would have given Sir Isaac Newton credit fojr 
his conjecture that the Diamond was an inflammable substance ? The 
fiict which Lemery sneers at, the reproduction of nitre in the earth, is 
Ci^blished beyond contradiction by the authors quoted by Dr. Wat- 

S09 
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Brownrigg»* but though they appfear to have' read 
his work, it is evident that they knew not how to 
appreciate, or to profit by it Hallerf also refers 

to 



son (Chenu Esi. v. 1 p. 318— 321) and in Bowie's account of the nitre 
earths in Spain, and in Andreossi's memoir on the Saltpetre of Egypt. 
Though it is far from improbkble that after lixiviation these earths 
may again become gradually impregnated with putrefying animal or 
vegetable matter to s^rve for the future crops of nitre. 

♦ PJiilosophical transacUons v 55 p. 332. 

• t Dr. Priestley in liis preliminary account of the discoveries and 
theories oh resjriration (Exp. on air v. 3 p. 356. abridged edit.) quotes 
Hallerf great work on Physiology. Hi^erquotes Mayow in three or four 
places^ Trat it is no wonder the quotations did not strike Dr. Priest*- 
ley with any curiosity toexamiine Mayow'sbook, for Haller certainly-*, 
did not understand his theory. Tor instance Lib. 8, § 13. Kitrum 
aereum. Si ad venim sepsum nitri aereiTiypothesis revocata fuisset 
parum utique ab 'ei differt quam novissim*^ proposuimus. Nitrum 
quidem ipsum incautiosius olim Physiologi in acre obvolitare scrip- 
scrunt, et ex ploviil et nive tjolligi ; idemque passim <x niplbus 
efflorescere (Sprat ex Henshaw p. 264 major cal. hum.) exque pluntis 
et fitercoribus educi (Fludd Niewentydt, 563-4. Mayow de nitro 
iftcreo. Lower de Corde c. 3. Thurston 52. 53. Besae Analyse torn 
1 et en lettre en reponse k M. Helvet. 114.) id nitrum aiunt in pul- 
monibus ad sanguinem venire, et ab co ruborem ilium elegantem, et 
fermentationem (Mayow, Thurston penult, ess, T, 3 p. 265 et calorera 
sanguinis accedere aut vicissim sanguinem condensaii^ 

Cbrtainl^'^ 
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to him, and be is rciq)ectAilly (jaofcd by Blumcu^ 
bach* : but his book nevertheless long remained 
in comparative obscurity. From their time Mayow 
has been neglected until his writings were noticed 
by Dr. Forster, in 1780,t and again amiounced 

as 



Certainly tlie id nitrum, is not Mayow't. M. Rosel seems first to 
have ascertained the existence of nitre in plants. A late experiment 
of Dr, Priestley'^, of which he gave an account in a letter to Dr. 
Wistar, seems to make it probable tiiat there jnay be nitre in snow. 

* BhimenbacVs Physiology, CaH^-elPs translation, Philadelphia, 1795, 
5 162. Speaidng of the theories of animal heat, ** But all these hy- 
^theses are embarrassed -with innumerable ^fficuhies $ wh^reair <m 
the other Hand th^ utmost simplicity, and an entire correspondence 
with the phenomena of nature combine in recommending and com- 
iirming th^t doctHne in which the lungs are considered as the focus 
or fire place where aniioal heat is generated, anid the deplogisticated 
part of the air which we breathe as the fuel that sports the vital 
fiame. That justly celd>rated character Jo. Mayow sketched 
out formerly the leading traces and th^ first great outlines of this 
doctrine whidi in our times has been greatly improved, extended and , 
farther elucidated by the l;d>ourf of the illustiioue Crawford/' 

Dr. Darwin however is cerbdnly right in supposing t^t heat if 
evolved in many other processes of the aniwal economy, beside in- 
spiration^ 

t See the translation of Scheele Vf Dr. John Reinhold ForstjCf 

iraop-xiii. 

P2 
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as almost a didcavery in the chemical XfoM^ by 
Dn Beddoes in Ac jnear 1790»^ His doi*.trinefe touch 
aoneariy <«i the subs^uent dlsGoverles of Priestley, 
Schede, Lavoisier, e*awferdj Goodwin, 8cc. that it 
aeems absolutely necessary to discuss his pretensi- 
ons, before those of his successors can be accurate- 
ly admitted. As I am acquainted with Dr, Bed- 
does's pamphlet on Mayow, from the analytical re- 
view of it only, (V. vi.) and have no opportunity 
here of consulting it, I shall take up Mayow's book, 
and give an account of bis teaets^ from the work 
itself. 

Two of Mayow *s Essays, viz. de Respiratione 
and de Rachitide, appear to have been published at 
Lcyden, in 1671, the authpr who died at the age of 
S4,being then 26 years old. The propositions which 
1 have thought it necessary to extract fit)m MayoW's 
work, (cd, of 1674, Oxfordjand whichlsliall insert^ 
will give a concise, but faithful view of his dis- 

coveries 



In p, 437 of V. 5 of the analytical review of ttopson'g Chefnistiy, 
before Dr. Beddoes's account of Mayow in 1790 the latter is stated 
aa the author of discoveries that might have given rise to the pre« 
sent system of pneumatic Chemistzy. . 
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^ovmes axul conjectures m pneumatic Chemis- 
try.* The abridgements of Beddoes and Fourc- 
roy^ I have no opportuhity to consiflt, artd as May- 
ow's book is far from being common, I have deem- 
ed it by no means an unnecessary labour to give the 
reader an opportunity of judging for himself, what 
is the precise extent of the claim, which the patrons 
of Mayow's reputation may fairly set up. It is also, 
of die more' importance in a history of this subject, 
to notice the pretensions of this writer, as it appears 
that Boyle's experiments on artificial air, in hid 
physico-mechanlcal experiments were not made until 
the year 1676 et seq. Though the first edfcon of 
that treatise repeatedly quoted by Mayow was in 
1*61. Mayow*s experiments therefore ought to 
have been, and probably were known to Boyle at 

the publication of his last edition.f 

The 

• I believe Dr. Beddoes give* ho more than the heads of each 
diapter and, a brief analysis of the contents. Dr. Beddf ei in hia re- 
marks on Fourcroy's account of Mayow, Ann. de Chimie. No. 85, 
Kich» Jour. v. 3 quarto p. 108 states MayoW at the time of his death 
to have been only 27 and 28: " but he was bom in 1645 and died in 
1769. Bidg. Diet. 8vo. td. 6f 179S. 

t I do not find tkat Boyle qxiotes Mayow^ though tl^ir labours in 

the 
PS 
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The following is sm «aly$is'ef Majrow^s cssaySr^ 
so far as relates to his chemical Philosophy. 
Chap. 1^. Of Nitre. The air is impregnated 
with a Tital, igneous, and highly ferment^ve spirit 
of a nitro-saUne imture. p* 1« 

Kitreb a salt consisting of an add smd an alka- 
line part, as appears by the Analysis, and by the ge- 
neration of nitre; for if this salt be deflagrated with 
sulphur, the acid spirit will fly off, and may be col- 
lected by means of a tubulated retort and a receiver : 
and so if it be deflagrated with tartar, the residuum 
will be equal in Aveight to the tartar employed, 
thdugh jnuch of that,^ is of a fcetid oily nature. 
This appears also from the composition of nitre,, by 
the addition of spirit of nitre to sfti alcali, p. 2-4!. 
The fixed part of nitre is obtained from the earth ; 

pui^ 



> ■• ■ ■ ■ ' 

the tame field were contemporary. But Boyle ift hU hidden cpiaUtie* 
of the air published in 1674 ha» an observation that look* as if derived 
from Mayow, " And thk undestroyed springiness of the air, with 
the necessity of fresh air to the lif« of hot animals^ suggests a great 
•uspicion of some vital substance if I may sb caU it, diffused through 
the air, whether it be a volatile nitre or rather some anonymous sub- 
atancc, sidereal or subterraneal, though not improperly of kin to that 
vhich seems so necessary to tho mswitenance of other flames*?^ 
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pure earth being probaWy ft compound of sak and 
snlphur. p. 8. 

Chap. Hd. On the aereal and fiery spirkcf nitre. 
The air seems to contain an acid, as appears from 
Ae regeneration of vitridic acid after the calcination 
of Vitriol, and from the rusting of steel filings in a 
mcttst air ; p. 10. A component part <^ the acid of 
nitre, is derived from the air, which evidently con- 
tains something necessaiy to the support of flame. 
But this aereal pabulum of flame, is not lair itself, 
for air remains when the confined taper is extin- 
guished: nor is it as vulgarly supposed, the salt 
' called nitre, p. 12. Bat that these fire-air particles 
exist also in nitre is evident, sinc6 thb salt will sup- 
port the combustion of sulphur in vacuo. Fill 
a tube with gunpowder slightly moistened, and it 
will bum out in vacuo, or with its mouth inverted 
over water. Hence the aereal part of nitre, is the 
same with the fire-air particles of the atmosphere, 
and is one component part of the acid spirit of nitre : 
the other being (like the fixed part) obtained fi-om 
the earth, p. 17. 18. The fiery particles thus com- 
mon to nitre and to the air, he denominates nitro- 
aereal. It is these that give causticity to spirit of 

P4, niUe, 
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I^itre, and occasicMi Ihe red fumes observed in dis* 
tilling it, p. 18. They do not take fire irf theqa* 
^lv€p in nitre, because they ^^ invelopcd with 
inoii^ture ; but when combined vyith salt of tartar, 
^ thrown on thp fire in a dry st^te they inflame 
p. 20. 

Ch A p» 3jd Of tfie nature of the nitro-aereal and 
fery spirit. Fire he conceives to consist of these nitro-* 
surreal particles set iinviplent motion by means of sulf 
phureous bodies, in the cases of culinary fire : but by 
some other means, in the cases of the solar rays col- 
lected by a burning ^ass, and of the celestial 
fires. The corrosive and caustic nature botli of fire 
and nitrous acid, seems to argue that it proceeds in 
bo^ fi-om the nitrc-aereal partides they contain, 22- 
24. That fire is not of a sulphureous nature is evi- 
dent, for nitre will not take fire in an ignited cruci- 
ble ; but oil thrown ir, takes fire immediately. So 
if a piece of metal be held over a candle, the fire i^x- 
tides pass through the metal, but the sulphureous 
smoke adheres to the under side, p. 27. 

That the heat occasioned by a burning glass, coa- 
dsts of these nitro-aereal particles is evHent, for 
diaphoretic antimony may be made, either first by 

calcina* 
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fdcjbation with a kns, or secondly, by the tcpcated 
^fiuaion of nitrous acid, or thirdly, by tbe^ deflagration 
^ nitre on the wtimony. DinphorotiQ antimony 
made by calcination, increases cm freight,* by 
means of the nitro^rial particles fixted in it by the 
process, p. 28. 29. - s. 

ChAp. Atk. On the origin cf add Hqmn^ and 
the earthy part of Spiriis of nitre ^ From p. 34, 
it appears that he knew nothing of the 2d)s(nrpti(ni 
and combination of his nitro-aereal particles in tl^ 
vitriolic acid, during the combusticm of aulphur, 
but explains the whole mechanically by the sa« 
line portion of the sulphur being broken down 
into minute pointed partide$, by the violent attrition 
of the nitro-aereal particles, and so becoming fluid 
and sharpened. He seems too, not to know that 
the cofcothar of martial vitriol is no component 
part of sulphur, p. 37. The same mechanical ex« 

plana^ 

* It WM first observed by John Rey in 1690 that metals calcined, 
gain weight by the absorption of air. See an account of his book by 
M^ Bayen Joum. de Rozier 1775 v. 1 p. 48. There are also some 
•xperiments by Boyle that shew the accession of weight on the cal« 
cination of n>etals, but he does not seem aware of tht theory. Shaw's 
Boykf Fire and Flajn« weighed v. 2 p. 394> &c. 
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plam^ti he applies to the forinatioii of the Kgneoui 
acids> aiftd ta the impregnation of the caput motto Um 
or colcothar of vitriol, with fresh acid by expo^re 
of air. In the snccewKng paragraph, p. 39, he sup. 
poses that marchasite (martial pyrites) imbibes the 
nitro-aercal particles from the atmosphere, smd thus 
^cid is formed. In like manner he explains the for- 
mation o( acids produced by fermentation, by the 
collision between the nitro-aereal, and the sulj^ureo* 
saline particles of the mass. p. 41. So also he 
supposes nitrous acid to be produced by the deten. 
tion of his nitro-aercal partides by the terrene saline 
particles found in the earth, p. 43. Hence he con- 
cludes generally, p. 43, that acid salts are formed 
from a saline basis brought into fusion or fluidity 
by the nitro-aereal part of the air : and sums up his 
theory of nitre, by stating it to be a triple salt, com- 
posed of nitro-aereal particles, united to a terrene 
basis forming the acid, which then unites to the fixed 
, basis, supplied also by the earth* 

Chap. Sth. On Fermentation. He gives in 
this chapter his dieory of fermentation, as arising 
from the conflict of his nitro-aereal principle which 
he thinks may be termed mercury, and tlie sulphure-^ 

ous 
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©US principle t evidently meaning by the latter, the 
i^Iogiston of StaM : and he states broadly, p. 60. 
thai pure sulphur can never admit of accension, 
but by means of the nitro-aereai particles obtained 
from the atmoqpherc* The rest of his reasoning in 
this chapter, does not seem deserving of further 
notice. 

Chap. 6ih. On the nitro-aerecd spirit as the 
cause of rigidity and elasticity. These he ex- 
plains by the fixation and state of his nitro-aereal 
particles in bodies endowed vnfih these proper- 
ties, fo p. 69 he endeavours to account why 
boiled water freezes sooner than that which has not 
been boiled; a fact which Dr. Black has made the 
subject of a paper in the 45th vol. of the Philosophi- 
cal transactions. But his reasonings throughout 
this chapter are not calculated to add to his reputai- 
tion, or to the mass of knowledge of the present 
day. 

Chap. 1th. The elastic force of the Air de^ 
pends on its mtro-aereal particles. In Vihat way 
exhausted air is reimpregnated with them. Of 
the elements of Heat and Cold. This chapter 
contains experiments to shew that the elasticity 

of 
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of the air is owing to the nitro-aereal particl« 
contained in it: which may be destroyed»'by ih% 
burning of a candle or other combustible sub* 
stances, and also by the breathing of animals,^ 
When the atmospheric air contained in a glass jar 
iqverted over water, will no longer support flame 
or animal life, the water rises in the jar, owing to 
the diminished elasticity of the air, not being able to 
counteract the pressure of the surrounding atmos- 
pherc on the water p. 100. He finds p. 101 that 
the diminution by burning a taper in a given quan* 
tityof the air, is a^out one thirtieth of tlie whde, 
wid by the breathing pf mice and Qtl^r animals 
^bout one fourteenth. . Whence he concludes p. 106 
that by means of respiration the elastic part of the 
air enters into the blood, and that the sole use of 
the lungs is not as some suppose, to break down the 
blood m ite passage into very minute particles. That 
combustion and respiration have similar eflfects on 
atmospherical ^ir, he conciudes, p. 108, from the 
fact, diat a c^dle and a sn\all animal inclosed toge- 
ther in a glass jar over water, the one will not bum, 
nor the other reniain aKve above half the time that 
they would if alone. Mayow however, did not con^ 

sider 
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i^i(fer his nitro-igneous and elastic particles to be d^ 
thcr pure air, or even a component part of the com-* 
mon air, as air, notwithstanding tlie ambiguity of 
the passages in p. 114 and 118 ; but as particles of 
a di&rent nature, attached to and fixed in the atmos-^ 
pheric particles ; and detached feMcussasJ by the 
means above mentioned, p. 118 and 121. His ex- 
planation of elasticity generally in this chap, and of 
the difficulty arising from the obvious resistance ta 
the Atmosphere, and the expansibility of the air in 
which a taper has been extinguished, or an animal 
died, seem too obscure and unintelligible to merit 
transcribing. It is evident however upon thfc whole 
from p. 123 compared with p, 100 and 135 that he 
conceived the diminution of such air to arise firom 
diminished elasticity, but he supposes k to be dch- 
Her than common air 123. In a subsequent part 
of this chapter p. 128 et seq. he state? his theory of 
the manner in which deteriorated air recovers itg 
loss, viz. that the nitro-aercal particles being lighter 
than the atmospherical, float abundantly in the highei" 
regions ; and that the part of the atmosphere depriv- 
ed of them below, being forced tfpward by the 
pressure of Ae atmosphere above, obtains a renewal 

of 
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of these particks by mixture with the strata wheiti 
they abound. 

The clement of fine, he supposes to reside in the 
body of the Sun, which is no other than a mass of 
nitro-aereal particles driven in perpetual gyration 
with immense velocity. Cold, which he considers 
as some thing positive (p. 130) he thinks consists in 
these particles assuming a pointed form, and moving 
not in gyration but strait forward. Much of his rea- 
sonmg indbed throughout the book, savours greatly 
of the mechanical iand corpuscular philosophy[pre- 
vialent in liis day. 

Chap. 8M. On the nitro-aereal spirit as inspir- 
ed by animais. Formerly he thought that in respi- 
cation the nitro-aereal particles were rubbed or sha- 
ken off {attererey excutere 146) from the common 
air by the action of the .lungs, at present bethinks 
the aju- itself enters the mass of the blood, is there 
deprived of these particles, and of part of its elasticity ^ 
To prove this he produces an experiment of the dU 
minution tA air by the vapours from iron dissolved in 
nitrous acid: but the beautiful deductions of Dr. 
Priestley from a similar experiment, never occurred 
to him ^ on the contrary he expressly states that it 

is 
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is ati Atira, but not Air p. 145 aud fl^ugh after, 
ward in chap. 9 p. 163, 164 he inclifies to doubt, 
yet again in p, 168 he deiiics it &at character. 
: In p. 146 he proceeds to state the uses of tbqse 
jpitro«aereal petioles, whi^h (147) he coiwders as 
the principle of life and motion both in animals and 
vegetables. By the mutual acticm of the nitro-aereal, 
with thp stilphureo-saline particles contained in tiie 
blood, a fermcnt^ion is excited necessary to animal 
life, and to the wamj Buid circulation oi the blood 
{ad sanguinis a^stum.) To these particles imbibed 
from Uie air, ^le attributes the di&rencein ccJour be- 
tween the venous and arterial blood ; and he shews 
thi$, fcom the numerous air bubbles arising in an 
exhausted receiver from warm £u1mal blood : but 
his experiment to jUusttatc the difference, from the 
colour produced by the nitrous acid with voU alk. 
seem^ very little to- the purpo^ p. 150. 

To the fermentation arising from this .mixture of 
iaitro-aei«al particles with the blood, he a^ribes ani- 
mal heat, and accounts satisfactorily for the increased 
heat of the body during strong exercise, from the 
more frequent inspirations occasioned by the exerti- 
on (p. 1S2, 306 :) but his replies to the objections 

of 
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©f Dr. Willis, drawn from the phenomena offer* 
Bienting mixfuresr arc very iiic6nclusivc. 

Chap. 9th. Whether air can^ be getter ated ane^*^ 
He rdpeatsthe experiment off (Mssolving iron in dilute 
nitrous acidt and 0nds that though some of the va- 
pour be absorbed, a portion still remains unccmden- 
siblc even by severe coldi On substituting dilute 
vitr* for nitr. acid he finds an aura which is hardly 
absorbed or condensed at alL Hence he doubts 
whefbet these aurae be not entitled to the appdlatiioh 
of air, especially as by subsequent experiment he 
shews that they are equally expansible with common 
air. In making this last experiment he exhibits the 
method of tmnsfcrring air from one vessel to another 
(Tab. 5. Fig. 6.) much in the manner afterwards 
described by Mr. Cavendish in 176&.* From the 
inabflity of these aurae to support animal life (Tab. 5. 
Fig. 6.) he concludes finally that they are not air, 
though not. very dissimilar p. 171. The succeed- 
ing five chapters do not seem. to contain any facts or 
conjectures that^can add ta Mayqw's reputation. 

His 



• Eoyle had invented an apparatus for transferring air from on6 
receiver of an air-pump to another* but oot under vater. 
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His H]rpotheses are comi^etely superceded by the 
mcH'e accurate knowledge of the present day. In 
his tract on quick lime p. 22S he seems to have 
forestalled the acidum pingue of Dr. Meyer put^sh* 
cd exactly a century afterward. It may be noted 
that in his treatise on the Bath waters pi 259, he de- 
scribes fishes as collecting vital jur from the water, and 
respiring like land animals. (Aereum aliquod vitalc 
ab aqui, veluti aliis ab auri secretum et in cruoris 
massam trajiciatur.) The air bladder he considers 
.rather as a reservoir of air to be inspired, than a re- 
cejrtacle ioc excreted air ; though the latter opinion 
is made probable by Dr. Priestley.^ 

The first part of his Treatises on Respiratim is 
is chiefly anatomical. In p. 300 et seq. he states 
more fully his opinion, that vital air, is of a nitro- 
saline nature : that it is the principle of life, both in 
Animals and Vegetables: that combined with the 
sulphureo-saline particles in the blood, it is the sti- 
mulus to the muscular fibre^ and of course to the 

heart 



• See Nich. Joum. r. 3 p. 119 on the probability of fishes separating 
•xyg-cn from the water they inhabit. 
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]^mlasaimi9ck>.p. 305; bu^ th^ the fcrmeiit^tipa 
occasioned, hy the introductioa of these particle^ 
mto th^ blood, ip mt^oi^m^ to. tlie left ventricle 
of the heart, but commi^nces, m the passage of the 
blood through the lungs, and continues in the Ar-. 
teries. This evidently appMjaches the theory, ad^ 
vanced by Dr. Goodwyn in his tract on the Connec- 
tion of life with respiration about sixteen yeara 
ago, viz. that the pure air combined with the blood 
i? the stimulus to the left ventricle of the hearty 
and produces the alternate contraction, and dilatioa 
on which the circulation depends. Dr. Lower, in 
his treatise dc mptu s^iguinis, and Fracassati, and 
Dr. Frederick Slare attributed the change of the co- 
lour of venous blood into a florid red, to the combina- 
tion of the air with it. Lower I believe preceded 
Mayow, who quotes him, p. 148 ; the date of Fra- 
cassati's and Dr. Slare's observations'; I have not 
been able to ascertain, but they must have been 
near the time of Mayow. Lowth. Ab. ^. iii. p. 
237. 

In his third treatise on respiration, he explains th? 
Animal ceconomy of the foetus in utcro, by suggest- 
ing that the foetus is supplied by the placenta, not 

Ifvith 
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idtfi venous, but widi arteml blood brought by 
the umbilical Arteries ; so that the required siitnu- 
lus of the nitro-aereal partitles being thus conveyed, 
supercedes the necessity of the lungs for the purpose. 
This he ingeniously illustrates by the knovm expe- 
nment, diat a dc^ into whqmiuterial blood is infus- 
ed, though respiring with great difficulty before, 
hardly respires at all. A similar theory he applies 
to the life of the chick in ovo., This treatise seems 
to have suggested Dr. Beddoes's illustration of hia 
theory of consumption from the state of pregnancy. 

In a subse<juent Ess^ on animal spirits, lie con- 
ceivesthem to be, if not the same with the nitro-aere- 
al part of the atmosphere, yet to consist of this, so 
&r as they are necessary to the production of muscu- 
lar motion, which he attributes entirely as before to 
nitro-aereal particles, p. 24 and 40, of chap. 4, on the 
animal spirits. 

I do not observe any' thing else in Mayow's book 
worth noting on the present occasion ; or sufficient-^ 
ly connected with pneumatic Chemistry. 

From the analysis tiius given of* what Mayow 

has 

• At the tim« thb wm written neither Dr. Bostock's treatise on 

r^spirju 
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has advanced, it appears, thaf he clearly comprehend- 
ed the atmosphere to consist of a mixture of two 
parts, the one the eflScient cause of life and of com- 
bustion, the other not of itself necessary to either. 

That the vital part of the air, was also a constituent 
part of nitre, the eflfects of both being in essential 
particulars the same.* 

Th^t the vital part of the atmosphere entering the 
blood through the vessels in the lungs, is conveyed 
to the left ventricle of the heart, and becomes the 
stimulus to the contractions of that muscle, and is 
equally essential to the whole system of muscular 
contraction^ 

That 



ttftpiration or the books therein quoted p. 200 had arrived here. 
Nor have I had an opportunity of consulting^ the references there 
made to Prof. Robmson, Dr. Thompson, Dr. Ycates, or Fourcroy's 
account of Mayow. 

♦ Mr. Ray wrote " A dissertation (in 1696) about respiration,'* iii 
which he supposes the air to pass from the bronchia and lungs into 
the substance of the blood, and there (pabuli instar) it foments and 
maintains the vital flame which he supposes to be in the sulphureous 
parts of the blood, as the air foments the common flame of a candle, 
and that the nitre has nothing to do with it. See Durham's coUectioa 
cfRity'tf letters. 
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That the vital part of the atmosphere thus com- 
bined with the Uood becomes also the source of 
imimal heat. 

That this vital psut is equally necessary to the foe* 
tus in utero as to the adult, and that the use of the 
lungs in the former case is superceded by the func- 
tions of the umbilical artery an<^ placenta ; by means 
of which, blood already impregnated with the vital 
air, is conveyed to the foetus. 

That the respiration of fishes, is dependant on the 
particfes of air mixed with watery element they in- 
habited. 

That heat:> flame, and combustion, depend on tw6 
universal principles, and the gentleness or violence 
of their mutual conflict : the one being a principle 
of inflammability universally diffused in combusti^ 
blc bodies, and the other the vital or igneous part of 
the atmosphere. 

These propositions evidently touch upon the most 
brilliant of the pneumatic discoveries of the authors 
already quoted ; and not a little extraordinary it is,. 
that they should have remained so long unknown^ 
unnoticed, and not understood. 

The sulphur qf Mayow is decidedly the Phlogis- 
,0.3 tort 
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tern of ^hl ; the fixe air of the former is the fire air 
of Scheele,the<Jephlogisticated air of Pri^tky, and 
the Oxygen of Lavoisier. • 

. The combinatioa of osygen mth the blood by 
means of respiratioBj^ first discovered as was thought 
by Lavoisier, is clearly stated by Mayow ; who has 
also forestalled the elaborate theories of Crawford ont 
animal heai, of Goodwyn, on muscular stimulus^ 
and of Bcddoes on tlie succedancu m for respiration m 
the ftetus. 

Boyle, though be must certainly hiive known of 
Mayow, neither quotes him, nor uses, or improves^ 
on his experiments ; though as I have already remark- 
ed, he seems to have had notions of the atmosphere 
inaohiike those adopted by Mayow. Whether 
this neglect arose from the pride of birth, or the pride 
of knowledge, or the pride of age, (for Boyle was al- 
most twice the age of Mayow) or fr6m jealousy of 
Mayow 's abilities, cannot now be ascertained. From 
that time until Hales published his statics in 1726, 
pneumatic experiments were neglected, and the ma- 
thematical philosophy^which Newton^s discoveries ^ 
rendered fashionable, absorbed for many years the 
attention of men of Science, particitfarly in England. 

The 
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iTic way in which Lemcry, Haks and ftrownrigg 
flpeak of Mayow, evidently shews that his theories 
were not understood, nor his merits appreciated. 

That Mayow was unknown to Black and Caven- 
dish until of late years, is highly probable at least, 
if nc* abscJutely certaku Neither these philoso- 
phers,, nor Dr. Priestley^ could have passed over 
Mtyow^s book, without being struck with his ideas, 
and pubHcly referring to them in their chemical 
works.^ 
• That Dr. Pricstlejr-was unacquainted with May- 
' «W is certain, from the limited extent of his reading 
at the early period of his experiments (from 17^0 
fo 1776 or 1777,) in books of chemistry and thcore- 
tic physiology : from Mayow, not being quoted by 
any of the writers whose works Dr. Priestley would 
be likely to consuh except Hales and Brownrigg, 
and not by them in a manner to induce any farther 
Curiosity: from their being unnoticed by Black, 
Cavendish, Sir. John Pringle, and Lavoisier, in par-^ 
dcular t. from the custom that lir. Pnestlfey had of 
acknowledging the sources of his ideas in all cases 
where they originated froni the discoveries of others, 
as in hisjrefcrenoes to Hales, Brownrigg, Cavendish, 

Q4 8cc> 
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&c ; and from his making ho mention of Mayow is 
his express account of the labours of his predeces- 
sors on the subject of animal respiraticMi. That 
both he and Sir John Pringle before the Royal So- 
ciety in 1772 and 1776 should expressly treat the 
history of d'lscoveries in which Mayow bore so dis- 
tinguished a part, and omit noticing liim altogether, 
had they known of his works, is incredible. It is 
evident that he was then an obscure writer, and not 
HI repute, or he would have occurred to them ; or 
some of their philosophical friends would have sug- 
gested the propriety of referring to his publications. 
Neither is it likely that Scheele would have been 
acquainted with Mayow's writings, though it ia 
singularthatheescaped the notice of Lavoisier who 
I believe w^s employed under government in the 
collection of essays on Ae theory and manufacture of 
saltpetre and in tlie superintendance of the saltpetre 
w orks, especially as Mayow was menticmed though 
disifespectfully by Lemery, in his paper on nitre be- 
fore referred to. But tliere certainly is no evidence 
that Lavoisier obtained his ideas of oxygen and its 
combination Math the blood from Mayow, or Iris 
theory of metallic calcination from Jean Rey, tfiough 

his 
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his obligations to Dr. Prie^ey have not been alwi(ys 
acknowledged with the candour and liberality that 
men of scieitce would expect from Lavoisier. 

Mayow had more than ordinary discemipent in 
comparing known facts, and drawing conclusions 
from them, but he does not appear to have had the 
talent of imaging decbive experiments, of varying 
them, of observing and noting all the natural pheno- 
mena attendant upon them, or sufficient industry in 
pursuing them. It is one thmg to make a plausible 
conjecture, and another to verify it. Those alone are 
entitled to the honour of discoveries' who not mere- 
ly start the theory, but take the pains of pursuing it by 
experiments and resting it on the basis of well con« 
ceived and accumtely ascertained facts, sufficiently 
numerous and varied to obviate the most prominent 
objections. Mayow has reasoned with great acute- 
nessand conjectured with singular felicity, but he 
added little to the mass of philosophical knowl£i>gs 
in his day. He composed and decomposed nitre 
and ascertained the existence of vital air in this sub- 
stance as well as in the atmosphere, but he did not 
collect, exhibit, and examine it. He knew how to 
make artificial air from nitrous acid and iron^ but all 

the 
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the cxtracnlinary properties of this g^, remained 
unobserved by him as well as by others until c6fi<ect<^ 
\ ed and imprisoftedi>y Dr. Priestley, and exposed t€^ 
the question under his scrutinizing eye. Iftdeed as 
an experimentalist Dr. Prksdey stands umii^aMedj. 
The multiidicityofhis experiments, thdringenuity^ 
their bearings upcm the point in question, tjieirgc^ 
xicral importance, and their fidelity ,^ were TOTe^ 
equalled upon the whole, before or since. Nor is it 
tay detraction from Aeir merit with those who artt 
accustomed to experiment, ftat they hold trtit n6? 
pretensions to that auspicious accuracy, wliidi has; 
too often depended more upon arithmetics^ calcula* 
tions than upon actual weight Md measujpe^ The 
many kinds of aerifcM-m fluids discwered by Dr^ 
ftiestiey, the many methods of procuring them, Ae 
skiiftiil investigation of their properties, the found*- 
tion hfe Imd fijr tfje labours of others, the simpfichy^ 
^ f^ovchy, the neatness, ami the cheapness of hia 
apparatus, and his unequalled industty> have de-- 
servedly jdaced him at tibe head of pneumatic Che-- 
mistry. Nor shouW it be ft«-gotten that ^ribile he 
dius outstripped his predecessors and contempOf^ies 
in liie fieid of experiment, it formed not as v^ttb 

/ then> 
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l&em die bu^ess of his life, but (among c^her bran* 

ches of literature and philosophy successfully culti« 

vated) the occupation of his leisure iKwrs, the rcbxa^ 

tion from what he <}eemed more important, laom law 

bc^'ipus, and more obligatory pursuits. 

Before his time (excluding Mayo^) Bc^ htd 

discovered that air might be generated, SaMta tm^ 

nial life. It was known that common air^/f^ould (m« 

fy serve a certain time for the purposes of comiaa^^ 

€m and re^>u*ation. The mephitic exh^tions from 

natural Grc^oes had been remarked* InflaiimiAble 

ak b(^h natural and artificial had been exhibited be^ 

fore the royal society. Hales had ascertained the 

presence of air in a great number of substances where 

it was not commonly suspected though he had not 

the skill to examine the properties of the air produced* 

Blrok had ascertained the presence of fixed air in 

limestone, jirid Brownrigg, Lane, and Yenel h»i il^ 

histrated the theory of mineral waterau But it was 

the paper of Cavendish in 1766 on fixed and infiam:* 

mable air produced from various substances by 

means of acids, fermentation and putrefecticm^ that 

$rst introduced a stile of experimenting in jmeumattc 

chemistry, more neat, more precise, and scientific 

than had hitherto been known. 

The 
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- The attention of Dr. Priestley however to Acse 
subjects was not ori^nally excited by the works of 
his pre^cessors, but by the accident of his proximi- 
ty to a brew-house at Leeds, where of course fixed 
air (a subject tliat had attracted much attention about 
that time) would be produced in a large way. It 
was thus that one experiment led to another, until 
the fruits of his amusements were the discoveries <»i 
which his philosophical reputation is principally 
founded. It is no more than justice to his character 
to mention in this place, that of all men livmghe was 
the freest from literary deception and die vanity of 
authorship. He never claims the merit of profound 
iniirestigation or great foresight, ibr discoveries that 
might easily have been so stated as if they had been 
the pure result of thoise jqualifications, but which 
were in reality the offspring of accident and circum- 
stance. He^ excites others to patient labour in the 
field of experiment, from observing that success does 
not depend so much on great abilities or extensive 
knowledge, as on patient attention, and perseverance^ 
and that much of his own reputation was owing to 
the discovery of facts that arose in the courie of his 
pursuits, the result of no previous theory, unlooked 

for 
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for and unexpected. In v. 3 p. 282 of his cxpen-* 
ments on air he says ** Few persons I believe have 
"met with so'mueh unexpected good success as 
" myself in the course of my philosophical pursuits. 
. ** My narrative will skew that the first hints at least 
" of almost every thing that I have discovered of 
^'much importance have occurred to me in this 
"manner. In looking for one thing I have general- 
" found anotl^r, and sometimes a thing of much 
^♦'more value than that which I was in quest of» 
'* But none of these unexpected discoveries appear 
** to me to have been so extraordinaiy as that I am 
" about to relate (viz. the spontaneous emission of 
Tdephlogisticated air fit)m water containing a green 
** vegetating matter) and it may serve to admonish 
*'all persons >vho are engaged in similar pursuits, 
** not to overlook any circumstance relating to ian 
** experiment, but to keep their eyes open to every 
** new appearance and to give due attention to it 
" however inconsiderable it may seem."* To this 
candour of disposition, and the readiness with 

which 



* See also the 1st, vol. of his early edition of experiments on wr 
P,29. 
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* 

wKchhcacknowlcdgedhisinislakesandhisovcrsightSy 
even those who opposed his opmions bear honoura-* 
ble testimony. *«The celebrated Priestley himself 
** (says M. Berthollet in his reply to Kirwan ow 
♦* Phlogiston p. 124 of the Ing. translation) <rften 
•* sets us the example, by rectifying the results of^ 
" some of his numerous experiments/^ 

Numerous indeed those experiments were asf 
well as inq>ortant : far too numerous to be patti- 
cul^sedhere; tliough it may not be improper tO' 
call to the recollection of the reader some of the 
more interesting facts which we owe to Dr. Priest- 
ley,- and the times of their discovery and commu- 
nication. 

The first of his publicatims on pneumatic chc- 
mistry was in 1772, announcing the method of im- 
pregnating water with fixed air, and on the prepara-. 
tion and medicinal uses of iartifici^l mineial waters ; 
a discovery that domesticated mucjb of the know- 
fcdge that had heretofore been disclosed only in the 
works of learned societies; and that beautifully 
exemplified how much of the health and the pleasure 
of common life, might depend on the ingenious re. 
icarehes of men of science. Though this was the 

first 
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iwtpubUcalaon of Dr. Priesjley m the chemistiy of 
the airs, he had ccrtainjy commenced his expeii* 
m^jits m this branch of Science, soon after his aniyal 
atLeedSy and as early at least, as 1768. In iht 
"yoar X771 he had akcady procured good wr from 
saltpetre ; he^^h^l^crt^i^ the, use rf agitation^ 
and of ve^^ion as the means employed by nature 
in purifying ihfc atmosphere destined to the support 
of animal life, and that air vitiated by animal respi- 
xadon was a^ pabulum to vegdable life ; he lad 
procured factitious air in a much greater variety of 
ways than had been known before, and he had been 
in tbchahit of ^bstituting quickaflver in lieu of water^ 
fcr the purpose of many of his experiments. . In his^ 
paper before the Royal Society, in the spring of 1 772, 
which deservedly obtained him the honour of the 
Copley Medal, he gives an account of these disco- 
veries. In the same paper he announces the disco- 
very of that singular fluid nitrous mr,*anditsbeau-^ 

tifol 

• Honestly referring to Dr. Hales and Mr. Cavendish for any idea 
Hiat might have remotely led to this discovery (See Obs.*on air Ut 
•d. V. 1 p. 108) the discovery however was completely his own. 

Dr. Priestley seexai always to hare thought nitrous ait as conveni- 
ent 
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tiful application as a test of the purity or fitness for 
respiration of airs generally. In the same paper he 
shews the use of a burning lens in pneumatic^ex- 
perimentSj he relates the discovery and properties 
of marine acid air ; he adds^onuch to the little of 
what had been heretofore known of the airs gene- 
rated by putrefiictivc processes, and by vegetable 
fermentations, and he determines many facts relat- 
ing to the diminution and deterioration of air, by the 
combustion of Charcoal, and the calcination of 
of metals. 

Soon after this, in confirmation of Sir John Prin- 
gle's theory of intermittents and low fevers being 
generally owing ta moist miasma when people arc 
exposed to its influence, he ascertained by means of 

his 



cut a substance for eudioiRetrical experiments as any of the later 
aubatitutes^viz. the liqoidsulphurets and the combustion of phosphorus. 
The foundation of Mr. Davy's substitute, muriat or sulphat of iron sa- 
turated with nitrous air, was as Mr. Davy acknowledges first disco- 
vered by Dr. Priesley himself. See Nich. Joum. for Jan. 1802 p. 41. 
The different states of the solutions of iron in vitriolic acid have been 
ingeniously applied to the analysis of mixed gasses by Humboldt ah^ 
VauqueUn. 
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his nitrous tfesttiial; the air of )xiarshes was inferior in 
puri^ to tlie coxiinmi air of the atmosphere.^ 

He had t>bteined very good air from saltpetre in 
1771, but his full discovery of dcphlc^isticated, 
«ir^ seems not to have been made until June or July, 
I774,t ^hen he procured it from precipitate per se, 
and from red lead. This was publicly mentioned 
by him at the table of Mn and Madame Lavoisier, 
it Piurisy in Oct<>ber 1774, to whom the phenomena 
were until then unknown. The experiments on the 
production oi dq^ogisticated ^dr, he made before 
the scientific chenusts at Paris about the same time, 
at Mr. Trudauae^s. This hitherto secret source of 
animal life and aninfialbe^, of Vhich Mayow had 
but a ^nt and conjectural glimpse, was certainly 
first exhibited by Dr. Priestley, and about tte same 
time, (unknown to each other) by Mr. Scheele of 
Sweden. For the honour of science, it were much 
to be wished that the pretensions of Mr. Lavoisier 
were equally well founded. He has done sufScierit 

and 



• Pha.trans, V. 54p. 92. 

t See Doctrine of Phlog. establislied p. 119. 
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and been praised sufficiently for whaik he has done, (d 
satisfy a mind the most avaricious of.fame ; he is de« 
servedly placed in the first rank among the philoso. 
phers of his day, and he ought not to have tlu^own a 
shade over his well e^ed reputaticm, by claiming 
for himself the honour of those discoveries which he 
had learned fix)m anodier* 

From this brief account of the first stage of Dr^ 
Priestley's chemical Is^urs, it appears that during 
the short period of two years, he announced to the 
world more facts of real imp<»tance, and extensive 
application, and more enlarged and extensive views 
of the ceconomy of nature, than all his predecessors 
in pneumatic Chemistry had made known before. 

In 1776 his observations on respiration were read 
before the Royal Society ; in which he cleariy dis- 
covered that the common air inspired, was diminish- 
ed in quantity, and deteriorated in quality, by the 
action of the blood on it through the blood vessels of 
t/ie lungs ; and that the florid red colour of arterial 
blood, was communicated by the contact of air 
through the containing vessels. His experiments 
on the change of colour in blood confined in a blad- 
der, took away all doubt of the probability of this 

modo^ 
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anode enaction. I cannot l^lp thinkmg tbit the cir- 
cumstance of Dr» Priesdey's mind being so much 
occupied with the prevailing theory of Phk^ston, 
was the reason why he did not observe that the di- 
Kunution of the air, and the florid colour of the arte- 
rial Mood was owing to the absorption of the' pure 
part of the atmosphere, rather than to anything 
emitted foom the blood itself. This part of the the- i 
cry of respiration Mn Lavoisier has certainly esta- 
Uiished ; though it is by no means ascertmned as yet 
wbeAer the vital part of the atmosphere inspired, is 
wJ^Uy and alone absorbed, or whether in reality^ 
agmetbing is not contributed in the lungs to the for*- 
matbn of the. fixed air found ^erexpiration,^ 
In 1778 Dr. Priestley pursued his experiments on 
the prqperty of vegetables growing in die light to 
correct impure air, and the use of vegetation in this 

part 



* That azote is absorbed during respiration as Dr. Priestley sup- 
posed contrary to Mr. Lavoi8iei-»s opinion, is made extremely proba- 
ble by the experiments of Mr. Davy, whose accuracy is well knowB. 
Researches, p. 434. The formation of water in this process, is cer- 
tainly wo nttore than conjecture as yet. Dr. Bostock has lately pub- 
lished a very useful and laborious hlstoty of discoverie& relatinj^ X% 
frspiration, both anatomical and pneumatical^ 
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lias aBiMinpcd to «wx»lm»of satetice^iaJEngiaiiA 
piwioiis M «ie pobfiicaAioii of the same id^as by 
Df. IhgenhoiMa.* lodeed from its hawig beert 
qommtttoitoted ta M. Magellan whose pleasui^ and 
whose <tecupation it was, to give information of new 
&cts to his philosophicdeorrespondents, and of this 
in particular to Dr. Ingenhouz then engaged in si- 
milar reaeatfehes, there is hardly a doubt but th« 
tetter ktoew of the experiments then pe»#ig on thd 
sftbject by Dr. Priestley. 

It is painftil to notice these aberrations from propri- 
ety in the conduct of men highly respectable in Ad 
irtiilosophical world, m^isii^ froifi an over anxious 
avarice of literary fame, and an imprbper jealousy of 
the reputation of another. Not that it derogates 
;from the character of a philosopher to wi6h for the 

applause 



* • Doctrine of Phlogiston established, p. 107, et. fieq. The thebrf 
of the atneltoration of impure air by the absorption and excretion of 
vegetables growing in the light, has been doubted by Dr. Dai'win ill 
his Phytologia, and opposed by Count Rumford in a paper published 
in the transactions of the Royal Society, for 1787 : also by Dr. Wood- 
house of Philadelphia, Nicholson*s Journal, for July 1802, and by Mr^ 
Robert Hamrp, Nicholson's Journal, for July 1803. 
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cppfeuse of those who know how to appreciate Uh 
liftentj or whd are benefited by his exertions ; such 
^ anxiety is fciudabk when it does not lead ta en- 
croachments on the Hterary rights of others y nor is 
it at aHdcareftWe under the present circttmstanccs of 
feumah nature, to expect from nien ci science an at*- 
tention to their pursuits arising from motives rfpurfc 
benevolence alone, and excluding all views,4iopcs, and 
expectations of the gratifying tribute of public ^. 
probation. I believe no man ever laboured wi& i 
more single eye to public utility than Pr. Priestleyi 
But considieration ki society^ and the respectability 
Attendant upon great talents, and grcjrt industry,, suc- 
cessfully employed for the benefit ^ m^r^kindy ift 
a motive to useful exertion so universal, so^ honesty 
So laudaWev and withal so powerfulv that it is the 
. eommon interest, as well as the duty of society,. to> 
' bestow it liberally where it has been earned faith- 
ktlly^ and to concede it to those only, who have 
ically deserved tWs honourable rewards 

From this period Dr. Priestley seems to have at- 
tended to hifif pneumatic experiments as an occupa- 
tion ^ devoting to thema regular portion of his time^ 
To this attention, among a prodigious variety of 
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iacts tending to shew the various substanees from 
which the gassesmay be procured; die methods 
of producing them; their influence on each other» 
and their probable composition, we owe the dis* 
covery of vitriolic acid air, of fluor acid air, of v^- 
tabk acid air, of alkaline air, and of dephlogisticated 
nitrous air, or gazeous oxide of azote as it has been 
called, the subject of so many curious experimei^ 
by Mr. Davy. To these we may add the produc- 
ti<m of the various kinds of inflammable air by nu* 
xnerous processes that had escaped the x)bservation 
of Mr. Cavendish ; in particular the formatbn of it 
by the electric spark taken in oils, in spirits of wine 
and in alkaline air ; the metlKxl of procuring it by 
passing ste^m through hot iron filings, and the phe« 
nomena of diat hitherto undetermined substance 
Ae finery cinder, and its alliaxKe to steel. To 
Dr. Priesdey we owe thq very fine experiment of 
reviving metallic calces in inflammable air and its- 
absorption in toto, apparently at least, undecompos« 
ed. He first ascertained the necessity of water to 
the formation of the gass^s^ and the endless produc« 
tion of air Groin water itself. 

Dr. Prie&tley's experiments on this subject, to 

wit^: 
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wit : the genw^on of air from water, opened a new 
fiddler reflection, and deserves more minute notice. 
No theory has yet hetn prq>osed adequate to the ex- 
planation of the :^cts. He had befiore remarked that 
water was necessary to the generation of every spe- 
cies of mr^ but the unceasing product of air from 
water Jiad never beai before observed. 

In his first set of experiments he procured air^ by 
jc6rivertirig the whole of a quantity of water into 
steam : then, to €d>viate tiie objection to the waUfr 
haying in^ibeddir firom the atmosphere he put the 
water on mercury in Icxig glass tubes immersed ia 
mercvry: in a third process he used ho heat, but 
merely took off the pressure of the atmosphere. 
In all these cases a bubble of air was extricated 
fiom the water, which being separated by inclin* 
ing the tube, another bubble was again produced on 
each repetition of the experin^ent. That this could 
not be air imbibed from the atmosphere appeared 
l]rom this, that though the first portions were general- 
ly purer tfian atnlospheric air, the next became less 
pure, an4 at length wholly phlogisticated. 

It did not appear that the addition of acids, em 

^led the water to yieW more dir^ nor did h© suc- 
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eeed m altemplmg to convert due whii^ of a givot 
quantity of water ialoair, although expo$inf the wa« 
ter c^ned orer merciuy to heal, andai^^ara^g the 
atr produced, it s6U continued to ftftdnea more ur 
{(Mr twenty or ihir^ lep^iom of tibe expcaciinnits^ 
When a certam proportion of ^ wte 4bte produced 
at any one time^ no continuanoe of Ac experiment 
wbuld encrease the quantity until k w» sqsarated. 
Hence he conckdes that the longest continuance of 
of w»ter in the stale cdvxpfMr would not convert it 
into tir. The water uaad was pupe distittrd w^er 
pveviousdy boiloi to separate any adventitious air 
tliat might have been imbibed from the atmospherCir 
The precautions be, used, and the replies to such ch* 
jections as he foresaw the experiment would be liable 
to, are detailed in the papers he publiUied on the sub* 
ject, to wit, a separate pamphlet published in £ng<- 
fend in 1795, and ^ communication in the Am. Viu 
trans* V. IV. p. 11—^20. 

In the last mentioned p^»er, he proceeds also to 
give an account of sbme experiments an the proper* 
ty of water to imbibe different kinds of air, and the 
conversion pf sp. of wme, into inflammable air. 

This paper inserted in the American transactions^ 

was 
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9Pas read before that society in Feb. 1796» Li Ap« 
1.800 anQther paper was read befi^re the scone society 
01^ the production of air by the freezing of water Am# 
Ph. trans, v. V^ p. 36.^ In tliis papaphe recapitukte^ 
&c general result of his foriper experiments on the 
generation of ak from water, namdy " that after aff 
^ air bad been extracted from any quantity of wataf 
^ by heat car by taking off the pressure of the atmos* 
^^ pbd:ie,' whenever any portkni <rf it was CQnverte<l 
V into yapour, a bubble of permanent air was formed, 
*^ and this was always phlogisticated. llic process 
^* with the Torricellian vaeuum (he says) I continued 
^^ for some years and found the production of air 
^^ equatde to the last. The necessary inference fit)m 
^* this experiment Js, that water is convertible into 
" phlogisticated air^ or that it contains more of this 
♦* air intimately combined with it than can be ex- 
^'tricatedfrcnm tibese processes in any reas(»uiblc 
•Hime.'' 

He proceeds to state his imperfect attempts to pro* 
tnrc dk from water by Jfrcezing, until he procured 
cylindrical iron vessels seven or eight inches high and 
near three inches wide at the bottom, the upper ori- 
fice closed with a cork and cement, in the centre of 

which 
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which was a glass tube about one fifteenth of an incb 
m diameter^ In this ^apparatus die water in the iron 
vessel was fi-ozcn by means of snow and salt, the 
vessel being im»ersed in mercury, and the wJrter con- 
tained over the mercury, . The quantity of water 
was abobt three ounces. The experiment was re- 
peated mne times without changing the water, and 
Ac last portion of air procured in this manner wa? 
ts l^at as any of the {receding ; so that there re- 
mained no reasonable doubt but that air might be 
produced from, the same water in this manner ad 
libitum. Having obtained near two inches of air 
in the glass tube, Dr. Priestley put an end to the 
experiment, and examining the. air found it wholly 
phlpgisticated, not being affected by nitrous air, and 
having nothing inflammable in it. 

The inference drawn by the Doctor fix)m those ex- 
periments is, that water when reduced by any mean^ 
into the state of vapour, is in part converted into 
phlogislicatedair; and this is one of the methods 
provided by nature for keeping up the equilibrium 
of the atmc^pliere, as the influence of light on grow- 
ing vegetables is the means of recruiting the other 
part; both of them being subjipct to absorption and' 
\ diminu-^ 
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diminution in several mtural processes. And he 
4)mks that tliey strengthen also the opinion, that Ma. 
ter is the basis of every kind of air, instead of being 
itself a compound of hydrogen and oxygen accord- 
iug to the new theory. At all events the experiments 
themselves must be considered as extremely curious^ 
as well as new. 

The water and the salt thus made use of gave rise 
to another experiment of the most important natures 
to the present theory of chemistry, if it should on fii- 
lure repetition be ultimately verified. This experi- 
ment related by Dr. Priestiey in a letter to Dr. Wis- 
ton is in substance as follows. ^ Having repeatedly 
used as above n^entioned a freezing mixture of com- 
mon salt and snow, the experiment being finished^ 
he evaporated the snow water in an iron vessel raid 
recovered the salt. The salt thus recovered contain- 
edvSome calx of icon. He put it by in a bottle and 
labelled it, according to his usual practice. In Oc- 
tober 1803, he wanted to procure some marine acid, 
and took the salt thus procured by evapor^ing the 
snow water, for the puq)ose. On commencing the 
distillation, he was. surprized to find the receiver 
full of the characteristic red fumes of the nitrous^ 

. acid. 
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acid. The vitriolic acid used for the purpose waa^ 
diluted with about an equal quantity of water* (^ 
finishing the process, he took some of the acS ill 
the receiver, and dissolved copper in it, Mid thus^ 
procured good nitrous air. He was himself perfect^ 
ly persuaded diat no nitre had been used in the. 
freezing mixture, nor had any by accident or de- 
sign been mixed with the salt. ^ He was not unac- 
quainted with the common mode of clearing Ukck 
oil of vitriol by the addition of nitre. So that no 
means of accounting for this curious fact remained^ 
but the snow or the iron : he seemed to think that 
should this experiment be fully verified hereafter, it 
would confirm the vulgar hypothesis of snow con- 
taining nitre, and account for the fertilizing <}u^it)» 
usually attributed to snow. He had no opportunity 
in that winter of repeating the experiment as he died . 
in about three months after, and his previous illness 
had compelled him to forsake his laboratory* 

Of the almost discarded theory of Phlogiston Ik* 
Priestley to his'death remained the strenuous advo* 
cate, and almost the sole supporter ; ipse Agmen*^ 
Beautiful and elegant as the simplicity of the new 
doctrine appears, many facts yet remain to be ex- 
plained,. 
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pkined, to which the old system will apply, and t}ie 
Ffcnch theory is inadequate. These are collected 
with an ingenuity of arrangement, and a force of 
reasoning in the last pamphlet published by the Doc- 
tor on the aibject,* which no man as yet unpreju- 
diced can peruse, witlxMit hesitating on the truth 
^the iashionable theory of the day. 

Certainly, it has not yet been sufficiently' ex- 
Ulaiiied <m the new theory, what becomes of the Ox- 
3^n finom the decomposed water in the solution o£ 
metals in acids ; new why inflammable air is produc- 
ed when one metal in solution is ptecipitated by ane* 
ther ; nor why dephlogisticated air is hardly to be pro- 
curedlromfinerycinder,ifatall;norwhythissubstance 
»o abounding in oxygen according to the new theory, 
will not oxygenate tlie muriatic acid ; nor why it 
should answer all the purposes of water in the pro- 
duction of inflammable air fix)m charcoal; nor why 
water in abundance should be psoduced when finery 
cinder is heated in inflammaUe air, and none when 
red precipitate is exposed to the same process ; nor 
what becomes of the oxygen of the decomposed wa- 

ter 



* The 4octrinc of phlogiston established 1803. 
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tcr when steam is sent over red hot Zinc, and indam* 
mable air is produced without any. addition in weight.; 
to the Zincemployed ; nor why there should be a 
copious production of inflammable air when hot 
filings of Zinc are added to hot mercury in a hot\ 
retort and exposed to a common furnace heat, which . 
I believe is an unreported expciiment of Mr. Kir- 
van's; nc»* why sulphur and phosphorus are formed - 
by heating their acids in inflammable air without our 
being able to detect the oxygen which on the ncur.. 
theory ought to be separated , nor why water should - 
be iM-dduced by the combustion of inflammable air ^ 
with ,47 of oxygen, and nitrous acid when ,51 of , 
oxygen is employed, fot this experiment can now no • 
more be doubted than explained; nor why on the 
new doctrine the addition of phlogisticated air, should 
make no alteration in the quantity of acid thus ob- 
tained ; nor why red hot charcoal slowly supplied 
with steam, should furnish inflammable air only and 
not fixed or carbonic acid air ; nor why nothing but 
pure fixed air should be produced by heating the car- 
bonated Barytes in the same way; nor why fixed 
air should be formed under circumstances when it 
cannot be pretended that Carbon is present, as when 
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pAdf silver, platina, copper, lead, tin and bismuth 
ftre heated by a lens in common air over lime water; 
or why the grey and yellow calces of lead should fur- 
nish carbonic acid and azote, and no oxygen ; nor 
why the residaum of red lead when all its oxygen is 
driven oflTby heat should be either massicot or glass 
of lead according to die degree of heat, and not lead 
in its metalline state ; nor why plumbago mth steaqi 
should yield inflammable and not fixed air ; nor why- 
minium and precipitate per se heated in inflammable 
air should produce fixed air ; nor why on die evapo- 
ration of a diamond in oxygen, the fixed air produced 
should fer exceed the weight of the diamond etaploy- 
cd, if some of the oxygen had not entered into the 
composition of the carbonic acid so formed ; nor 
why there should be a constant residuuin ofphlt^is- 
ticated air (or azote) after the firing of dephlogisti- 
cated and inflammable airs, if it be not fonned in the 
process ; nor why phlogisticated air if a simple sub- 
stance, should be so evidently formed in the various 
processes enumerated by Dr. Priestley in the 13th 
section of the pamphlet of which I have made the 
foregoing absUact ? whether the doctrine of phlogis. 
ton is still to be used as the key to tbc gate of che- 
mical 
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mical thawy, or whether it be properly tliroWnasidk 
for the elegant substitute of the French chemi^ oaft 
hardly be ascertained, until the preceding difficul- 
ties are cleared up on the new doctrine, for on thi 
old theory they are sufficiently explicable. The 
summary of arguments in &vour of Phlogiston^ 
published by Dr. Priestley, in 1803, are evidendy 
too important, and too difficult of reply, to be slight- 
ed by those who adopt the opposite opinions. I^m 
nostri est tanta$ compmere lites. Should the old theoqr 
ultimately fell, it may be feWy said of its respectaMe 
tapporter, si Pergama dextra defendi potuit, ctiam 
hac defensa fuisseu 

This was almost the last of Dh Priesdey's che- 
mical publications,* through all which, his charac 
teristic talent as an author has been eminently prcserv- 
ed, that of not only adding greatly to the existmg 
stock of knowledge, but exciting others to exertion 
and reflection in the same line of pursuit. Nor can 

Ihel]^ 



♦ To the end of this Appendix will be iubjoined a list of the scat. 
Ured papers on Philosophic^ subjects which Dr. Priestley published 
in' periodical collections, betides those which are inserted iitthe Phi- 
losophical imisactions. 
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I help thinking that much of the labours of thd 
French philosophers in this department of science 
would never have been undertaking if they had not 
been* called forth by the previous discoveries, not of 
Lemeiy, Mai^^raaf, Bayen, Macquer, and Beaum^, 
but of Haksi Black, and Macbride; of Cavendish 
%d Prfeidey and Scheele,* Would to God there 
were no cAher object of contest between the rival 
nations of Oreat Britain and France, but which 
should add most to the sum of human knowledge, 
and con^bute most to the means of human happi-^ 

BfeSS. ■ / * 

It is imposable to conclude the preceding account 
better than by the following extract of a letter to Mn 
Lindsey from a nianf well jible to appreciate the 
labours of Dr.-Pricstley; and the late testimony in 
fevour <rf his discernment by^Dr. Bostock. ** To 
^* enumerate Dr, Priestky's discoveries, would in 
. **fact 



• I do' not mean to deny the tribute of praise to Marriotte and Ve- 
lie]« any more than to Brownii^ and Lane, and it is certain that 
JL^Toiaier was engaged in pneumatic experiments^ preyious to X77^% , 
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*^ fiict be to enter into a detail of inost of those that 
*' have been made within the last 15 years* How 
^ many invisible fluids whose existence evaded the 
" ^igacity of fcM^going ages has he made known to 
" us ? The veiy air we breathe, he has taught us t^ 
" analyze, to examine, to improve : a substance so 
" little known, that even flie precise effect of Ircspira- 
" tion was an enigma until he explained it. Hi first 
«* made known to us the proper food of -vegetables^ 
" and in what the difference between these and ani- 
** mal substances conasted. To hhn Pharmacy is 
•^ indebted for the method of making artificial mi-. 
** ncral waters, as well as for a. shorter method of 
** preparing other medicines; metallurgy for more 
" powerful and cheap solvents ; and chemistry for 
" such a irariety of di3coverdes as it would be tedious 
«« to recite : discoveries which have new modelled 
** that science, and drawn to it and to this country, 
<* the attenti(Mi of all Europe. It is^ certain that 
*' since the year 1773, the eye and regards of all the 
'' leaiwd bodies. in Europe have been directed to 
** this country fey his means. In every philosophi- 
•^ cal treatise, his name is to be found, and in almo^ 
u every page. They all own that most of their djs- 

«< coveries 
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^ cweiies are ctae citfier to the repetition of his dis* 
f^coveries, or to the hints scattered tiuxmgh his 
^Vworics.* 

1 f« HWs is* not Ac onif instance'* (says Dr. Bos- 
tock,t s^ieaking of Mr. Jurin's opinion that azote 
ifvas generated, instead crfbeing absorbed, in the pro- 
cess of respiration ais Dn Priestley, and after him 
A4r. Davy had supposed,) " in which, after tiie con- 
f* elusions of Dr. Priestiey have been ccMitroverted 
?* by his contemporaries, a more accurate investiga- 
^* tion of the question, has ultimately decided in his 
'•^fevour. The complicated apparatus, and impo- 
•* sing air of minuteness which characterize the ope* 
i* rations of the Freneh chemists, irresistibly engage 
** the assent of die reader, and scarcely permit him 
^ to examine tiie stability of the foundation upon 
I* which die structure is erected. The simplicity 
f^ofthejM-ocesses employed by Dr. Priestley, the 
** apparent ease with which his experiments were 
^H performed, Jind the unaffected conversational stile 



"• Viiidicioe Prieftlitnx» p. 6S. * 
I SfSJty en resjpir&tio^f>. 308. 
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1* ih wTfidi diq? teie tcWted hatte^ on Ottxsmtmybcttt 
*^fci4takeii fof ti* c&ctli oF hditciftel ifwccto»yi 
** Something must also be ascribed to th« Aboiwtii 
*^ dd Um^age \riMh p&ytHtSi hnd dbdcniiiey 'the 
*^ chemkftl ^rhtngs of fiiis Pbttosophfer, in (^Ade^ 
^* ^€Kee of hfe u^ortaoite sltm^nh^t to the doc^ 
^* trine of PWogMfton.^' 
. Whfen the q^crere ^q!>drlm«»t cf tte 
fmsts <» the £brm!atkm of trttcr, ^ 
fiekntly ifepisated^ and verified by other expcritnentii 
to thi ksBbsit {Sokit^ less tons^bx^ te^ tedious^ lass est* 
p€nsite,and ca&y to bfc repearted^ when ttewt**^ 
thus supposed to be foriwd ix suffiei^ntty distln- 
guisdied from t^ ^vate^ absolutely necessai^ to fh^ 
generation of all airs^ and attendant upon them^ bodi 
in a state of mixture and combinpliofi ; and wiiefl 
the diflSicultie* enumerated a {)age or two bick, as at- 
tendant on the modem theoiy riiall be explained <^ 

the 



* ^r. Kijnx'ati found that common inflammable air from iron, and 
vitiioUc-acid, contained aboat 3-3 of Ita weight off water Htoxei Nvith 
St f which might H separated from^the^ur by m©ans of concentrattd 
' vhriolic-acid in a watch glass oyer mercury, without diminishing the 
Quantity or altering the characteristiG properties of the air thus 
i»»at«d. 
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jkkc new system^ a^ weU as on that of 9^1> tten, 
•dud »ot until then, will it be time to laixiciit Dir* 
Prie$tlcy '8 unfortunate altachment to tl^ (kkofrioe of 
JPblogistoQi. .i 

\ ' . ■ ^ ..... ' il 

THE otfier philosophic^ labours of Dr. Priesdey 
4X)n8ist c^'hi^ histcffy of electricity, his history of the 
4tscovQri6s relating to light and colour, and his popu* 
lar ii^oductions to perspective^ electricity and natu* 
ralphil6a)phy* \ 

it appear^ Aat after the publication of his histoiy 
lof ekctrlclty, ^ ii^ndfed to have pursued theplan^ 
by composing similar histories rf every branch of 
science : a magrtiftcent idea, and which notw but a 
man conscious of uncommon powers could have 
contemplated* F^v men indeed wem so capable of ' 
such an undertaking as Dr.^ Priestley ;: for indepen* 
dant of his habks of patient mid^regular industry in 
bis literary purauits, and the wide field of his atten- 
tion to scieritific objects, he had a fitcility of perusing^ 
^bsttaeting, and arrangmg the wbris of others, not 
commonly aittendant even upon equal abilities in 

Sa other 
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otfier Respects. TMs great undertaking oi Df* 
Pncsdcy fo embrace the various departments of phi- 
'.losophjr^ appears a labour sufficient for one life ; and 
had due encouragement been afforded, this pro- 
jected series of histories would in all probability^ 
have been compleated, usefully to the v^^orld, and re- 
putably to himself. But he proposed this undertak- 
Axja laborious as it was, withoutdesigning that it 
j^kvcmld occupy the vf hole or the principal portion of 
l^is time; but his leisure hours only ; for atno perfe. 
od .4id he postpone hrs professicMxal duties, or his 
theological studies, to any other object whatever. 
TheEfe of Dr. Priestley is almo^ a perpetual il- 
lust^onof a seeming paradox, respecting mentsdl 
energy, that men of talents, uncommonly laborious^ 
and who appear to get through more business dian 
one person could be supposed equal to, have usual- 
ly more leisin:e time: at their disposal, than those 
vyho bavie Uttie todo : so much does the habit en- 
o^ease. the power erf exertion. Nor was any man 
less averse to the innocent pleasures of sodal enjoy- 
ment than Dr. Priestley, or better calculated as well 
as more iuGlined to contribute to the common stock 
of amusing, and instructive conversation. It can-f 

not 
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iHtf indeed be truly said of him, as Dr. Johnson^ 
once related c^ himself, that he had never refused an 
invitation to dinner on account of business but onoc 
in his life, yet no man more readily found leisure for, 
facial intercourse* This arose fix>m his habit of dl* / 
viding.his time into certain, portions appropriated to 
his respective pursuits, and determining to perform 
a certain quantity of literary duty, within the as»gn-r 
ed period. 

, The first edition of his history of Electricity, was 
in 1767: it went through another edition in 1769^ 

and 

* On that day, (Dr. Johoson said) as it was an unusual deprivation, 
he fpund himself disinclined, and unable to attend steadily to the 
work that led him to refuse the invitation. He walked about his . li- 
hraiy occasionally looking over first one book and then another until 
about four o'clock when weary of staying within he went to a tavern to 
dme. Dr. Johnson had for a long time a dislike to Dr. Priestiejf 
who bore two of the characters most in disrepute with Dr. Johnson, that 
of a whig and a dissenter. Dr. Friestiey's- pursuits also consisting so 
largely of heterodox theelogy,. which Dr, Johnsom aboimnated, and 
experimental philosophy which he heartily despised,, they had hardlj^ 
II common point of union. Towards the latter part of Johnson's life, 
they met ; and upon the friendly terms that ought to obtam between 
two men, who, each iatheis way, deserved so well of the repubjiic oT 
Mtteri. 

S4* 
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atid a third in 1775.. It was published at a v^ 
happy time^ when electrictQr was a favxmiite object 
erf attention to many respectable men of scitoc^ then 
}iving,and it contributed in a great dis^tee to tunv 
the public attention toward the stv:^ of th^ f^^ 
Rom^^. , Very much of what has been done since 
niay be fairly attributed to the popul^ity ^ven to 
this branch of experinxental philosophy by Dr. 
Priestley. Nor did he confine himself to a mere 
narration of the laboifrs of others; the second vo- 
lume contains many new experiments of his^ own, 
and some of them fonn very curious and important 
«^ticms to the ^ock of dectrictd knowledge.* 

• The 

. n il J I'l " I "I ' I w ii-ii I I I II I I I I 

• Dr. Priestley among his other experiments on electricity first 
ascertained the conducting power of chatcoal and the calcination and 
^^trificatlon even of the most perfect metals by the electric spark, 
ile seems first to have twed lai^ batteries, whicK M. Van Marum 
«nd his associates have carried to such extent. 

The solutions 9f the mctfils, the gasses produced and the ciroum* 
Manoes which accelerate and prevent these effects in Galvanic pro- 
cesses with the pile of Tolta, as detsuted by Dr.. Priestley in his paper 
on tliis subject in Nich. Jonm. for March 1802 p. 198 fortn very im- 
portant additions to the mass ef knowledge respecting the Galvanic 
fiuid. Nw are his discoveries in pneumatic electricity^ of the conver- 
sion of oils, spirit of wine and the a&alinegass into inflammable air 
or hydrogen of less moment/ 
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The discoveries of the last thirty yeara, i«iticular^f 
ij>ch<ding thp^ of Galvaoiq Electricity, are so nu-* 
mcrous, and so dispersed in volumes difficult to bo 
procure, that a continuation of this history is a dc^ 
sida:atum in the scientific world;, at onetime there 
lyas an expectatbn of seeing it from the pen of 
Mr. Nichokon, whose general knowledge, and in* 
dustiy, as well as his attention to this bixuich o^ 
philosophy in particular, render him peculiarly qua- 
lified for the task. But the proposals he communi- 
cated to Dr. Priestley, on th^ subject, were not pur- 
sued to effect^ 

These hlstorks of detached bramJifcs olF Science, 
would not only be highly useful, but they may be 
considered as in some measure necessary to the ac- 
iQurate pursuit, and . advancement of science itself 
fhey are not only useful for the purpose of shewing 
the discoveries diat have been made, and the time of 
their publicaticKi, the ideas that appe^ to have sug- 
gested them, the persons to whom we are indebtcii 
for them, and their effect on the spirit of enquiry at 

the 

»i II. 

- ♦ Dr. Bostock, who se^ms to have many- rcqifi sites to qualify him 
t8 the historian of partioular branchea of sdeftoe, has published a goo^ 
attempt toward the history of Galvttiiain4ii KiehoUon't Journal; 
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the time, but they pevcnt a man of science froni 
being led into mistakes, from doing what has been 
afready done, from suggesting what has been akea* 
dy published, and from ignorantly claiming to him- 
self the ma*it due to the labours of a predecessor 
Books are now so multiplied, in languages so vari- 
ous, obtained with so much difficult, and at an cx^ 
pence so &r exceeding the usual means of scientific 
men, that those who like Dr. Priestley fully and, 
faithfully execute a work of this description are real 
benefactors to mankind.^ 

ITie history of Electricity was composed by 
Dr. Priestley in one year. The three editions of the 
work in less than eight or nine years sufficiently shew 
that, in the opinion of men of science, it was well 
composed : otherwise tiie celmty of its composition, 
would no doubt derogate from, instead of adding to, 
the well earned reputation of the author ; and rather 
tend to shew that he was too careless or too conceited 
to take the necessary pains and employ the necessary 

time 



* Tlie transactions of the various academies and philosophical so- 
cieties in Europe amount at least to 1000 volumes in quarto. ThW. 
tjojal society of England in IG6S led the way to similar institutions. 
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time to hiake it fit for public inspection. Every man 
owes to tiie public, that if he professes to instruct 
them, he should dedicate as much labour as the sub- 
ject demands/ or at least as much time as it is in his 
power to devcte to it I fully accede to the ingeni-' 
ous correction of the notmm prematur in Annum^ 
suggested by the witty Dr. Byrom of Manchester ; 
but something oi the Lima Labor^ respect for the 
tribunal of the public demands of every man who ap- 
pears before them in the character of an author. Dn 
Priestley has m more instances than one, been accus- 
cd of unnecessary if not of culpable rapidity in his 
literary compositions : but he nevcF professed to be 
a fine writer; he never sought after the beauties of 
stifc ; and his common language was sufficiently neat 
and expressive, to communicate the facts and the ar. 
guments upon which it was employed. It is also to 
be remarked, that the facility of composition which 
he acquired fix)m long practice, made that labour 
li^t to him, which would have been too much for a 
lesfis skilful and a less experienced composer. In 
many instances indeed of his rapid publications, he 
hadnot to ^(fr^ for arguments, but to express in his 
Jinomamented and unaffected manner, the.ideas that 
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forced thefnscTvcs upon him relating to a sutycct pre* 
viously considered and.uponwhich he had long made 
up his mind. 

The History of Discoveries respecting ticHT am| 
COLOURS pi^blished in 1772 was a more dilEcult task, 
jiw did it meet with equal encouragement. Sir 
Isaac Newton^s importanjt labcmrs in this branch of 
science, could not be fully comprehended without a 
portion of mathematical knowledge not even then sa 
(common as formerly, among the philosophers t)f the 
day* Mathematical studies seem to have in them^ 
v|«lve$ very little to interest, compared with other lite- 
rs pursuits ; although by long attention and habit, 
that interest may be excited and kept up. It was 
>bout this time that the popular phenomena of che- 
mistry and electricity more decidedly took their stand 
in the field of science, and irresistably seized hold on 
the a^ntion of the world : phenomena, highly amus* 
ing in themselves, strongly attractive from th^ir no- 
yelty, of evident and imm/ediatc af^Ucation, and 
that promised an incalculable harvest of honourable 
TOd useful discovery, to such as would become their 
vot^rie^^ Little had been done in this department of 
philosophy, little previous knowledge was required 

to 
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to comprehend all that was known, and those who 
were unable to read a page of Sir Isaac Newton with 
profit, could easily mix an acid and an alkali, oi^ 
turn the wheel of an electrical apparatus. ^ 

By this time too, it had been discovered, that there 
were oAer powers in nature that must be called in t6 
explain appearances, which the mechanical and cor- 
puscular piiilosophy had endeavoured to elucidate ia 
Vain. Such were magnetism, electricity and chemisr 
try. It began to be fiDund out, that the science i^ 
calculation, was but an aukward handmaid to their 
sisterbfatichesof natural philosophy, wWle physiolo* 
gy, laughed outright at the clumsy addresses of her 
mathematical admirers, from Borelli to Keill. 

The discoveries tiierefore relating to light and 
colours, at the time when Dr. Priestley proposed 
his history, being intimately associated with the stu^ 
dy of the mathematics, and the profound investi- 
gations of Sir Isaac Newton, were out of the beat of 
the Icte laborious, but more fashionable philosophy of 
the day ; and were not so generally interesting to 
tlie Sciolists and Amateurs. Hence the work in 
. question, though treated in a very entertaining and 
popular manner, Jind by no means crouded with re- 
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ferencc to Diagrams of abstruse discussions, was not 
pbpulat' even among that class of readers, who m^igltf 
reasonably be calculated on, as thc^ purchasers ctf 
such a performance. The subscribers indeed were 
sufficiently numerous, and respectable, but by feii^ 
the majority were defaulters in respect of payment* 
It did not pay the bobksellcr : and of course still 
less did it recompence Dr. Priestley in a pecuniary 
point of view, especially as. he had gone to consider- 
able expence with a view to the completion of his 
extended plan. To him indeed, though pecuniary 
loss was a serious evil, pecuniary profit was aconsi^ 
deration of small importance : his motives to litera* 
ry labour seem uniformly to have arranged thenii 
fcelves as follows, utility, reputation, profit. 

The work in question is certainly too brief, con? 
aidering the importance of the subject : many part$ 
of it, the theory of Huygens, Euler, and Franklia 
for instance, seem to have merited more discussion. 
That all the phenomena of light depend on th^ Sun^ 
«s the reservoir, whence all the emanations of that 
fluid to the various parts of the system are supplied, 
the lighting of a candle is alone sufficient to refute. 
The &cts discovered to us by modem Chemistry 

. will 
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WiU suggest a great many other doubts of the doc- 
frines respecting light, which were regarded as well 
established when pr. Priestley's hook was written* 
But it was a &idiful account of the knowledge of the 
day, and an unprejudiced tribute to the reputatiion 
of those philosophers who had from time to time ex- 
tended the boundaries of science on the subjects 
treated of. 

l^ot a little has been added to the mass of &cts 
then published, by the subsequent experiments of 
Dn Priestley himself, and his fellow labour»s in the 
Chemistry of the Gasses : and notwithstanding the 
experiments of Sir Isaac Newton and his prcdeces- 
sors, the theoiy of Ifght and colours is not yet rest* 
ed upon &cts sufficiently numerous, and decisive tt> 
$atisQr the enquiries dictated by the present state of 
knowledge* 

But with all these disadvantages, the work has ne- 
vertheless maintained its ground, for we have no 
where else so systematic, and compleat, though brief 
an account of what had been made known to the 
world on this important branch of scientific inquiry. 
It will always remain a valuable performance; and 
to the author an honourable one, from the know-^ 

ledg<5 
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fcdge and ability required in its compilation, Ihont 
the fairness of the account it gives, and the enters 
taining statement of fects and suggestions interspers«« 
ed through the book. 

It is greatly indeed to be wished, that these histo-r 
rits should be continued on the plan which Ihv 
Priestley has adopted.. So that^all the prominent 
facts should be collected in the order of their discos 
very, and a full viov be given of the ground already 
gone over. Abridgments, do not answer ihis pur^ 
pos6 ; the theories that dictated the experiments art 
not detailed, their trudi or their fallacy cannot bd 
judged of, and sufficient merit is riot attributed to 
Ae labours of the discoverer, or the bearings of hia 
f^ts on his theory, sufficiently explained. To at* 
tain gradually to the summit of the temple of sci- 
ence, we must not only build on the foundations (£ 
our predecessors, but know somewhat of their in- 
tentions at the time of laying them. 

The minor treatises of Dr. Priestley on electricity^^ 
perspective and natural philosophy, have this discri^ 
mination of character, that they are more calculated 
to allure young people to the study of those subjects, 
than almost any of tlie introductions which havo . 
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^either preceded or succeeded. Philosophy is madey 
not an abstrase science, but a delighthii amusement* 
Indeed it was tbe fort of Dr. Priestley to make 
knowledge intelli^ble and popular, and treat it in 
such a way, as t6 invite rather than deter, those who 
were inclined to enter upon these delightful pursuits. 
The plainness and simplicity of his syllabus, the 
amusing complexion of the Phenomena, by which 
lie illustrates his doctrines, and the facility with 
which the <Mie can be made, and the other compre- 
hended, afibrds a vety useful example to those who 
may have the same object hereafter in view. This 
wasdoubtless, owing to his long experience as a teach- 
er z and his success in that capacity among his pu- 
pils, with the electrical machine, and the air pump, 
is full evidence (^ the practical utility of his plans 
of instruction. 
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APPENDIX, NO. 2. 

Of Dr. Priestley's Metaphysical Writings. . 

THE principal source of objection to Dr, Priest- 
ley in England^ certainly arose from hb being a 
dissenter ; from his opposition to the hierarchy, and 
to the preposterous alliance, between Church and 
State : an alliance, by which the contracting par- 
ties seem tacitly agreed to support the pretensions 
of each other, the one to keep the people in reli^ousy 
and the other in civil bondage. His socinian doc*? 
trines in theology, and the heterodoxy of his meta- 
physical opinions^ though they added much to the 
popular outcry raised against him, were not less ob- 
noxious to the generality of Dissenters, than to the 
Clergy of the Church of England. Nor is it a slight 
proof of the integrity of his character, and his bold- 
ness in the pursuit of truth, that he did not hesitate 
to step forward the avowed advocate of opinions, 
which his intimate and most valuable friends, and the 
many who looked up to him as the ornament of the 
dissenting interest, regarded wifc sentiments of hor- 
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iWyasr equally destructive of' civil society and true 
religion. 

The extreBfie diflerence observable between the 
upparent f^q^^eitie^ of animal and inanimate mat- 
te-, easily led to the opinion of something more as 
necessary to thought, and the j^nomena of mind, 
thaii mere juxta position of. the elements, whereof 
our bodies are composed. The very antif^nt qpi- 
nion also of a state of exiistence after death, preva- 
lent in the most uncivilized as well as enlightened 
Stotes of society, confirmed this opiqion of a sepa- 
rate and immortal part of the human system : for it 
was sufficiently evident, that no saiisfejctory hopes of 
-a' futurity after death, could be founded on the pe- 
rishable basis of the human body. It is only of kte 
days; imdfrom the extention of anatomical. and phy. 
siologi(»l knowledge, that the theory, and the facts 
ef animal wganization have been at all understood ;. 
and wiUiouA [the conjunction of physiology with 
metdphjrsics, the latter would have remained to etci&- 
nity, as it has continued for age^, a mere collection 
of sophisms, and a science of grammatical quibblbg. 
The doctrine of a future state, and that of an immar 
terial and in^n.ortal soul, becanq^e therefore mutual 
T4 aupportSu 
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I^upports to each other; and herein tljtc dril '^ioif^ 
willingly joined in aid of the dogmas of metaphysi-' 
cal theology, from observing the convenience that 
might arise in the governmoit of civil toc]etie% 
*om inculcating a mdre complete sanction of re^ 
wards and punishments for actions in Uu3 life, by 
means of the dispensations in a life to come. Other 
causes also gave an universal preponderance to the 
iheory of the human souU h became, for the rea- 
sons above mentioned, not only a favourite doctrine 
^ith churchmen and statesmen, but the self delusi^ 
ons among the vulgar, respecting supposed appear- 
ances after death, rendered it also 2i popular doctnn^. 
Indeed, in every age, and in every country, the 
priesthood have foi^nd it so powerful an en^ne <5f 
influence over the minds of the people, and in too 
many cases, so fruitful a source of lucrative impos- 
ture, that its prevalence is not to be wondered at, 
wherever artificial theology has been ^engrafted on 
the simplicity of true religion, and supported by an 
established clergy. Of Popery, which yet remains 
-the prevaiiinig system of the christian world, it i!s 
doubtless the comer ^tone y and even under every 
form of Ignorant and idoktrous wcH^hip tlvough- 

out 
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tiiit the gldbe, it is the main source of pow^ ajrf 
profit to that class of society, which regnlattses the te- 
ligious opinions, rites and ceremonies of the co^tl^ 
try. ^ Not that I would insinuate, that the belief of A 
separate soul, like some other ophiions tiiiat miglit 
be mentioned, has been generally taught by profes* 
sors who disbelieve it ; for plausible arguments Art 
Jtot wanting, to give it that currency which it has sd 
long received among the wisest and Ae best of ttien i 
nor that an eidtablished priesthocki of any age ot 
idountry, or of ^ny religion, is a mere compound 
of fraud and imposture, for I well know that 'fte 
wise and the good arc abundant in this class of so- 
''ciety, as well as in others. But even such men ane 
liable to the common infirmities of humatn nature ; 
they cannot be indifferent to their rank in society, 
or the means of their subsistence : it is not eveiy 
college youth, that is able or willing to weigh " the 
difficulties and discouragements attending the stii- 
'dy of the Scriptures," so forcibly pointed oat in the 
melancholy pamphlet of Bishop Hare: nor is it 
every professor of Christianity, who doutrts of ^ 
doctrines he has undertaken to teach, that teis fortii 
tude enoiigh to follow the noble example of Theo- 
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philW Lind3ey, and John Disney. Hence wc may 
take for granted, that those opii^ons will be admit- 
ted the mo^ readily, and enforced the most willing- 
ly, which contribute to the influence of that c^der, 
!i^chthe pr^sscMTS luive been induced by choice, 
or cc»npelled by neces^ty, to wed for life. Choice 
indeed, at least that kind of dioice, which depends 
on a weIl-grounde4 conviction of the object diosea 
beingthe means cf superior usefiibiess, has little to 
do in this business. For though the dei^ of the 
dhurdi of England severally declare that they are 
kiK>ved by the Holy Ghost to take upon them the 
clerical diaracter^ is there one among them in the 
present day (Bishop Horsely perhaps excepted) who 
would yentui^ to deifcnd this declaradon in the sense 
originally intended ? It is a feet notorious, that the 
candidates for holy orders,, regard the profession of 
Divinity as they would that of Phy^c or Law, a feir 
m6^ reputable means of gaining a livelihood, by per- 
formii^ those duties which are considered as neces- 
saiy to the we'd being of society. It is a fact too, 
equally notorious, that wherever theological opmi,- 
ons (like that of the human soul) have been fit and 
liable to be made subservient to the temporal prOf 

fit 
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fitiior iidliience of the clei^y, that use has been so 
iiade^of then! by tiieambitioas and designing part c^ 
iSh/i professiori^tmd the rights of the people have beefir 
encro^died upon, to serve the interestxrf Ac Hicr^ 
ardiy. ]!^or :1s it the established clei^. abiie As^ 
sonie jcff the preceding remarks witt I appljr to r 
much bigotrjr ainbng the ckrgy of the dissendn^ 
fatei^, Bo^ &irty be ascrU]ed to similar causes, 
lliougli by no means operating in die same degree. ' 

' But important aa^^fc doctrine is to the clerical or- 
der in polxtkal societies, some latitude of doubt oxA 
ercn 6f denial, has Been concededin E'nglahd to thef 
known friends and* adherents of the cstabEshed sys-^ 
tern in diat country. This is the'more to be* wpn^ 
deredat, as they teve generally considered a disso« ^ 
nance of opinion among their own order, more fatal 
to the common interest, than the attacks- of their a* 
vowed enemies. Thrfs, more notice was taken of 
the Anaiiheterodoxy of Dr. Clarke,' thaa*l>f die a: 
^owed inlideKty of Collins, Tindal, Tolaind, Cow-* 
tod, and other writers of that class, who publidiied 
abbut the same period. 

-^ The learried Mr. Henry Dodwell as he is usually 

4^11cd, and who is/a pregnant instance that learning 

^ does 
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does not dfmys persuade good sense to idbabk ibi 
hame abode, took great pains to shew that tfaescHil 
was namndly mortal, but might be immottalizedbf 
tbose\TlK>hadtlte giftof coafie^rnagonittbbpreei^ 
dos atbibute. This power he aacribed to the 
Bishops. £k)dweU, though he would not atfirst jom 
^establishment, dianged his opinion and 1& cooh 
duct intfaisrespect afterward. Bishop Shoiock denied 
thattl^ existence of the soul could be imide evident 
Inom the lightof nature^ (Disc. 2 p. S6. dnc. 3 p. 114) 
or the same opinion was Dr. Law who queries him. 
A»hbishop Tillotson declares (v. 12 serm^ 2.) that 
h^csmot find the doctrine of the immortality oiUxt 
soul expressly delivered in scripturei Dr. Warbur* 
too wrote his " Divine legation" to prove that Mosc$ 
und the Jews neither believed in, nor knew of a future 
state. Dr. Law, afterward Bishop of Carlisle, in the 
UppemJUxtothethirde^onofhis ^^ Gm^demtiont 
on tfie tbeory of religion,'' compleatly overthrows Ac 
whole doctrine of a separate soul as fixmded on tibe 
teiipture, by a critical examination of every text 
tisuaUy adduced in its support. Dn Watson the 
|)resent Bi^op c^ LandtdF in the pre&ce to his collec- 
tion of theological tracts dedicated to young divines 

for 
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fer\dK)se4iseit .was conqnled, expressly deckied 
Ibat the question respecting the materiality or. imim^ 
teriaUty of the human 4KmI, ranks among those stib^ 
jects on which iht wcademkorum iTr&xn ^^^7 ^ ^^ 
iil»llted| without injuring the foundations of religion., 
It shoaM s^m' tha^fore, that it is not heterodoxy iti 
teere specnlative points of theology, that .constitutes! * 
tl^ sin against the holy Ghost with an established 
^ergy, but heterodoacy on the subject of church au-«- 
tiiority and the grand alliance. It is in thia^iritth^ . 
pt then Archdeacon of St» Albans^Dr, Horscly ta>m^ 
j^ains of Br. Prie^fe^'s hktorj'^ of thecomip^Qad 
^ Christianity.. " You will easily conjecture, (sa^ 
^^ the Archdeacon in his.animadversionson tiiat \rark 
♦* p. 5) what teis led me to these reffections, iSith^ 
*♦ extraordinary attempt. which has lately been made 
*^ to. tmeeuk thefakh and break up the constitution, i^ 
^^'ewry eccl^iastkai mM$hfnem in Christendom^ 
•* Such is the avowed object of a recent puhlicatiioa 
** whi^ bears the dtfc of a history of the ccirniptions 
^* of Christianity, among which the catholicdocl3fi|i^ 
" of the trinity h<dds a principal place." ^ ^ 
This, is an unfortunate e;cposure of the cbvenfopl 
tf Hierarchy. It was ^ot.the wish todetect eirror, pf 
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to establish truth--it was not frrnnztixietp^Ax uj^ 
cp a firm footing, some gr^t and leading pnvdfi^ioS 
ijuistianity^t v(^as not the bei^voleiil design cf com- 
municating useful mfonnation on a litigated topic dT 
speculative theology — it was not th^ meek ai^d gen- 
tle q)iritof sincere and patient enquiry that dictated 
those animadversions— -all these motives would* not 
only have borne .with patience, but would have wel- 
comed and exulted in a temperate discussion of un** 
setded opinions, before the tribunal of the public ; 
tcT by such discussicms alone, can the cause of triMh 
be permanently and essentially promoted. No ; 
these were not the motives that influenced the Arch- 
deacon of St» Albans. It was the ne&riou s and um 
pHrdonable attempt to uiMsettte the faith of es^blished 
creeds ; however founded that feith might be, on ig- 
norance or prejudice, on pardonable misapprehen- 
siotiy or culpable misr^resentation^ on Macy, on 
£dsehood, or on fraud. These ^^ Animadver^ns," 
proceeded from tte morbid irritability of an expectant 
ecdesiastic ; from a prudent and a prcscient indul- 
gence of the esprit de corps ; from a dread too per- 
hajis, lest the tottering structure of church cstabKsh- 
laent^ with all its envied accompaniments of sees and 
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benefices, of deaconries wd archdeaconries, and ca* 
ncaarics, and prebendaries, and all the pomp and prido 
of artificial rank, and all the pleasures of tempcmi 
authority, and lucrative sinecure connected with it, 
might be too rudely shaken by sectarian attacks. 
But enough for the present, respecting these learned 
labours of the Archdeacon of St. Albans; which 
like those of Archdeacon Travis may well be consi- 
^red as haying s;afficicntly answered the jnain pur- 
pose of their re^)ective authors, in spite of di6 wick* ' 
ed rejdies of Priestley and Porson* Let us say wit& 
the public, requiescant in pace. 

To retqm however to the naore immediate subjed 
4>f the present section. Hobbes seems to have been 
the first writer of repute {in England at least) who 
denied the doctrine of an immaterial and naturally im- 
mortal 30ul. This was a necessary consequence of his 
&ith being a{^>arently confined to ccHporealexistenoe, 
an opinkm deducible in &ct fix>m the old maxim of 
<he antients and of the sdiopls, nil unquam fait in 
InuUectu^ quod nan priuserat in Sensu* Hob- 
bes^s Leviathan was published about 1650. or 165L 
Spinosa who published after Hobbes was rather ak 
Atheist than a Materialist, a character to which 

though 
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Ifaough Hobby's Qpinioiis might IcMdy he ckies nol 
Assume. In 1678 Blount sent forward to the puUit 
bis *^ Anima Mundi^ or an historical narration o£ the 
V opinicms of the antients concerning man's scmiI aft^ 
&is life according to unenlightened nature/' whidi 
met with much opposition and some persecution; 
as was likely, for it is by no means desdtute of 
merit. 

In 1702 aj^ared a book entitled "second 
** thon^ts concerning the huma^ soul, dcmonstratr 
^ ing the notion of a human soul as believed to be a 
" spiritual and immorts^ substance united to a hu^- 
^*map, to be an invention of the heathens and hot 
" consonant to the principles of philosophy, reason^ 
" or rdigion by E. P. or Estibius Bttlatedies.f' 
*♦ The year following a suj^ement was published 
^entitled " Farther Thoughts, &€•" The author 
preoccupies a path subsequently t^en by Dr. 
Law and Dr. Priestley, and endeavours to shew 
at length that the notion of an immaterial, im^ 
mortal soul,is not countenanced by the texts of scrip- 
ture usually adduced in favour of that opinion. 
Tlies^e texts he criticises individually with a refiaence 
to the original words used. The author appears . in 

the 
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^ clhsnciet oi a »ncere christian. A second editi- 

on of this book was published 1704. In 1706 Mr. 

DodweU befiofe mentioned, a learned and laborious 

,but weak man, and blotted to the hierarchy, pub- 

li:died hb ^^ Epistolary discourse i»x>ving from the 

^^ scriptures and the first fiitfaers that the soul is a 

'^ principle naturally mcxtal, but immortalized actu- 

** ally by the pleasure of God, to punishment or re^ 

" ward ; by its union with the divine baptismal spi- 

** rit. Wherein is proved that none have the pow- 

** er of giving this divine immortalizing spirit since 

** the apo^es, bat only the tidic^s." Thb gave 

rise to thecontroversy between Clarke and Collins on 

the immortality of the soul. Dod well's book was 

attacked by ChishuU^ Norris and Clarke. He rq)li!- 

ed in three several pubUcations, 1st. " A prelimi- 

^* naiy defence of the epistolary discourse concern- 

?* ing the disdnction between soul and spirit, 1707* 

•* 2nd. The scripture account of the eternal rewards 

'^ or punishments of all that hear of the gospel, with- 

"out an immortality necessarily resulting fix)m the 

" nature ensouls themselves that are concerned in 

** those rewards and punishments, 1703. 3d, The 

M natural mortality of human souls clearly dgmoiK 

U ^'strated 
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** Bti^tedft^m the holy s«Grifftttresaftdtbftfe©n€^ 
.^ testimonies of Ae primitive writa-s. 1708* 

About this time Tolartd in his letter* to Seifena, 
(1704) gives ah " Essay oh the history of the soul% 
** immort^ity among the Heathens,'* deducing thrt 
doctrine fbom popular traditions ^supported by poetic 
cal fictions, and at kngth adopted and defended 
among the philosophers. Concluding from hencc^ 
(preface) that divine authority was the surest anchor 
of our hope and the best if not Ae only demon^rati- 
on of the soul^s immortality ; an imJirect denial of 
the whpie dofetrine as coming from Toland, who was 
certainly na friend to Christianity and no bdiever ift 
the divine authority of the scriptures. 

In the same year (1704) bat somewhat previous to 
Toknd, Dr. Cowaixi had published his ** Grand 
*^ Essay, cA- a vindication of reason and rdigion 
*^ agiinst impoftures of philosophy ; proving Accordi 
** ing to those ideas and conceptions ofthings human 
5* understanding is capable of forming kseE 1st. 
** That the existence of an immaterial substiance is a 
<* pWlobopbic imposture and impcissibte to be eon- 
** ceived. 2ndly That all matter has originally ere- 
^* ated in it, a principle of internal or self motion. 

*'3rdly 
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^ STrdly That matter and modem must be the foun- 
** dation of thought in men and btutes." Dodwell 
and Toland had learning enough and so had Blount 
to throw some light on die histoty of this question^ 
and theauthbt* of second thoughts has many obser- 
vations; weU adapted to the question he discusses, but 
very little is to be gained from a perusal of Coward*s 
book. 

Dr. Hartley^s grcat work, (great, not from the 
balk, but die importance of it) was first published 
in 1749. Hie direct and manifest tendency of the 
whok of his first volume is to destroy the common 
hypothesis of ^an immaterial soul : and this hfe does 
with a ma$s of feet md a force of reasoning irresisti- 
ble- He ^ews <iearly how all the faculties ascribed 
to the soul^ thougH reflection, judgement, memo- 
ry^ and all the passions selfish and benevolent, may 
be resolved into one simple undeniable law of ani- 
mal oi^anization, without the necessity of any hy- 
pothesis such as thai of a separate soul* Yet he does 
not appear di^nody to have seen the full weight and 
tendency of his own reasoning, and he adopts^ the- 
ory onthe subject, Ipadi^ with more difficulties and 
absurdities, than even the common hypothesis. 
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In 1757 was published a philosophical and scri]^* 
tural inquiry intd the nature and constitution " of 
*^ mankind considered only as rational bemgs, whel-eiii 
** the antient opinion asserting the human soul to be 
** an immatei:ial, immortal and thinking substance 
^* is found to be quite felsc and erroneous, and the 
*^ true nature state and manner of existence of the 
** power of thinking in mankind is evidently demon* 
*^ strated by ^;eason and the sacred scriptures.^* 
Authore J. R, M. I. Who this author really was 
I know not. But from the perusal erf his book it is 
probable that he was a physician, and had been trai 
veiling. The above work he terms the philosophic 
or first part, and refers to a longer work of his own 
in manuscript which it seems he could notprocurt 
to be published. There is very little new in the 
book so far as I could judge. 

I do not recollect any odier treatise relating to iht 
subject-that excited public attention in England. In 
France and Holland La Mcttric began the control 
vei-sy by his Histwpe naturelle de L* Anie, pubfashcd 
at the Hague in 1745 as a translation from the 
English of Mr. Charp;* it is a book confining 



This is ppobubJy one of tbcinumcrablc instaiices of the careless- 
new 
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Biany forcible remarks, and did credit to the side of 
the question which . La Mettrie had adopted. Soon 
after this La Mettrie published L'Homme machine 
wUch was burnt in Holland in 1748. This was an 
honour not due to the formidable character of the 
work itself, which though it contains some of the 
common arguments drawn from the physiology and 
pathology of the human system, is by no means of 
first rate merit. He whimsically attributes the 
fierceness of the English, to their eating their meat 
more raw than other nations. This book was trans- 
lated and publ^hed in London in 1750^ 

From 

ness of French authors in quoting English names. La Mettrie most 
likely meant to ascribe this to Mr. Sharp the Surgeon, with wjiose re- 
putation he must have been aqquainted. I remember Arthur Young- 
Esq, in one of his annals 6f agriculture complains that a paper of hi« 
translated into French was ^yen to Artor Jionge ecuier* Some years 
ago Mr. Charles Taylor of Manchester (lately secretary to the society 
of Arts in London) was requested by Lord Hawkesbury to make 
some experimenu to ascertain the Value of East India Indigo when 
compared with the. Spanish. Mr. Taylor did ascertain that the for- 
mer yielded more colour for the same money at the current prices 
than the latter by above one fourth. I„ a paper I beUeve by M, 
B^Ijonval these experiments are quoted in a note as niadety La 
ChevaUer Charles Tadkos celebre manufacturicr dc Manchester. 

U3 
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From Mt. Hallet^s discoveries the last volume of 
which was published in 1736 Dr. Priestley has ex- 
tracted for himself and quoted what he deemed neces- ' 
^ary on this question. I do not notice as part of \h6 
history of the questibn Materialism in England, the 
foreign atheistical publications, sucih as Le Systeme 
de la natme attributed to Mirabeau the &ther, Le 
^rat sern dti' Systeme de Vmhers a posthumous work . 
ascribed to Helvetius, Le Bon Sens by Meslier, and 
others whose titles do not ribw occur to me, because 
Until within these few yearsj they were hardly known 
in England, and excited no discussion of the subject 
there, previous to the work of Dr. Priestley now un^ 
der consideration. 

. The Doctor himself says in his preface to the 
disquisitions on matter and spirit, first published in 
1777, that though he had entertained occasional 
doubts on the intimate union of two substances, so 
entirely heterogeneous as the Soul and the Body, 
the objections to the common hypothesis, did not 
impressively occur to him, until the publication of 
his treatise against the Scotch Doctors, which was in 
1 774 . Those doubts indeed could hardly avoid oc- 
curring to any persqn who had carefully perused 

Hartley's 
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Haui^^s Essay on Man, first publiBhed in 1749, 
a^d Dr, l^stw'^s appendix before mentioned in 1755. 

Dr. Hartley has shewn with a weight of fact and 
{tfgument amounting tp demonstration, that all the 
jAenomena of raind^ may be accounted for from the 
known prcf)erties and lawa. rtf animal organization ; 
and notwidistanding, that for some reason or other 
he has so far accommodated his work to vulgar pre* 
judice, as to adopt the theory of a separate Soul, 
diough in a very objectk>nablefarm, it is evidently a 
dog^upon his system, and unnecessary to any part of 
his reasoning. Substitute PERCCPxroN, and his 
theory is compfeat. Nor indeed is it possible to re* 
ject this. Constant concomitance is the sole foun- 
dation on which we build our inference of necessary 
connection : we have no evidence of the latter, but 
the former. Perception manifestly arises frorr ^ and 
accompanies animal organization ; the facts are of per^ 
petual occun-cnce, and the proof fixmi induction is 
complfeat. 

Hartley having laid a sufficient foundation to 
conclude (as Dr. Priestley has' done) tliat tlic 
natural appearances of the human system mi^tt 
be fully explained by means of Ferceptbn and As^ 

U 4 sociatiom 
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sociation, without the redundant introduction of^ic 
common hypothesis, Dr. Law a few years forward 
compleatly proved to the christian world that though 
Life and Immortality were brought to light by Ac 
christian dispensation, the common theory of a sec. 
parate immaterial and immortal soul, was not neces- 
sary to, or countenanced by the christian doctrine. 
Dr. Law seems by his prefece, to have been fearful 
of the consequences of expressing the whole of his 
opinion on this abstruse subject, and confines him- 
self in his appendix to the examination of the passa- 
ges of Scripture usually referred to in favour of the 
Soul's immortality. This appendix I believe was 
first added to the />^frfl? edition of his Considerations 
on the Theory of Religion^ published in 1755. 

Against Dr. Priestley, any ground of popular 
obloquy would be eagerly laid hold of by the Bigots 
of the day. The doubts cxpressedin the examina- 
tion of Drs. Reid, Oswald, and Beattie, excited so 
much obloquy, as to render it necessary for Dr. 
Priestiey to review his opinions, and renounce or 
defend them. The result was, the disquisition on 
matter and spirit, the first volume containing a dis- 
cussion of the question of materialism, the second 

that ^ liberty and necessity. 

In 
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In discussing the former hypothesis, Dr/ Priest, 
ley denies not only the existence of qpirit as having 
no relation to extension or ^ace, but also the com- 
mon definition of matter^ as a substance possessing 
xmly the inert properties of extension, and solidity 
or impenetrability. The latter he defines in com 
Somiky with the more accurate observations of later 
physics, a substance possessing the property of ex- 
tension and the active powers of attraction and re. 
pulsion, With Boscovich and Mr. Michell, he 
admits of the penetrability of matter, and replies to 
the objections that may be drawn from this view of 
the subject 

It must be acknowledged that highly curious as 
this preliminary disquisition is, it is not only unne. 
cessary to the main argument, but leaves the defini. 
tion of matter open to the question whether there be 
any substratum or subject in which the essential 
properties or powers of attracting and repelling in- 
here. That these powers really belojig to matter, 
whatever else matter may be, is evident from the 
reflection of light, previous to contact with the re- 
fleeting substance and its inflection afterward from 
the electric spark, visible along a suspended chdn, 

from 
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from Ac phenomena of the mctalKc pyroiheWrs^ 
fiom the ram 4rop on a cabb^igc leaf, &<% And 
that matter b permesdile^ at least to light, is suffiei^r 
ently cvid^t fix)m every ca^ of teai^parcncy. Still 
however it cannot consist of properties sdone ; a fMt>- 
perty mual be the property c^ sometluDg. But the 
propel^ and direct train of ai^Oment in &vour of 
loatmalisin is, that every phenomenon from nvfaidi 
the notion of a soul is deduced, is resolveable inta 
some affection of the brain, perceived. That alt 
thought, refiection, choice, judgment, memory, the 
jpasaions and affections* &c. consist only of id^id 
or sensations,(i. e. motions within that organ) per- 
ceived at the time. Though, judgment, memory^ 
being words, denoting different kinds of internal 
perceptions, relating <»ily to, and consisting of, ideas 
and sensatbns.^ That sensations and ideas them- 

* selves,, 



• A Sentatim is tn impression made by some external object ow 
Ujc Senses ; the motion thus excited is pfpopagated along ^e appra- 
priatc nerve, wntil it reaches the Sensory in the Brain, and it is there 
and there only, felt or perceived. 

An Idea, is a modon m the Brain, excited there either by the law»^ 
•f association to which that organ i» subject, or by some accidental 

state 
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selves, arise only in consequence of the imppessi*^ 
cms of external objects on our senses, which impres* 
sions are liable to be recalled alterw^d by the re* 
currence of others with which they were originally 
associated, agreeably to the necessary and inevitable 
law of the animal system. That this is evident ilt 
-as much as there can be no ideas peculijff to any <rf 
tb^ senses where tiiere is a want of the necessary 
ixMSily organ, as of hearing, sight, &fe. inasmuch as 
all these ideas commence with the body, grow with 
its growth, and decrease with its decline. Thaft 
•they can be suspended, altered, destroyed, by artifi* 
cial means, by aicident, by disease. That all thes? 
properties of mind, viz. thought, judgment^ memory, 
passion^ and affections, are as evictent/in brutes as 
in, men ; and though the degree be different^ it is al. 
ways accompanied with a proportionate difference 
of Organization. That perception is clearly the rc- 
;sult of organization, being alVt^ays found %vith it, 
and never without it : as clearly ^ in other animals 

as 

«tatc of the system in general, or that organ in particular, without the 
intervention of an impression on the Senses ab extra as the cause of it. 
Such a motijOn being similar to a sensation formerly excited, ind be- 
ing also felt or perceived is the correspondent Idea, 
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as in, ^ human species^; and probably in v^ta^ 
*v iUcs^hough in a still lower ckgrce.* That as all 
the common phenomena of mind, can.be accounted 
« ^ for from the known £icts of organized matter with- 
out the souls, and as none of them can possibly be 
attributed to the soul without the body, there is no 
necessity to recur to any gratuitous theoiy in additi- 
. on to the visible corporeal fiame. That the doc- 
trine of the soul (xiginated in ignorance, and has 
been supported by imposture ; that it invdves, gross, 
contradictions and insuperable difficulties, and is no 
more countenanced by true religion than by true 
philosophy. 

All this has been shewn with great force of argu* 
ment and ingenuity by Dr. Priestley in these disqui- 
sitions, t6 which it may safidy be affirmed nothing 
likeasatis&ctory answer has yet been given, or i$ 
ever likely to be given. True metaphysics, like 
every other branch of phitosophy can only be found- 
ed 



* Dr. Percival, Dr. Bell in the Manchester Transactions^ and Dr. 
Watson in the last volume of his essays, have made this opinion highly 
pr^hable. Many i^^ticmal observations are to be found ip Dr. Dar* 
vin's works. I consider it as a theory established. 
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ed on an accurate observation of fects, and as these 
become gradually substituted for mere name^ our 
real knowledge will improve. It is to physioiogjr 
peAapsthat Ae question of tte materiality of die 
human soul, and even that erf* liberty and necesaly 
will ^we the conipleatest elucidation. Until mes- 
cal writers brought into view lint. /acq relatingio 
ianimal life, the metaphysical disquisitions on Acse 
■subjects were involved in an endless confusion cf 
words without precise meaning, and dmost always 
including in their dc&nition a petittoprindpii. In- 
deed we are not yet fully apprized either in Law, 
Physic or Divinity any n>orfe than in Metaphysics^ 
that the species inteUigibiles of the old schoolmen, and 
the whole class of abstract ideas of the new school- 
men with Locke at dieir head, are not things, but 
names. They are not even either sensations or 
ideas; they are words, convenient indeed for classi- 
£cation, and used artificidly like the signs of Alge- 
bra, but they have no archetype. This is a subject 
which will probably be better understood ere long 
by the labours of Mr. HomeTooke. ' 

J)r. Priestley therefore considered Ac question of 
0. future state, a$ now rested on th^ basis which to 

achrh< - 
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8^ chrMtkn is w* ought to be perfectly satisfactory ; ok 
the promises and declarations of our Saviour, exam- 
pl^ed by his o^n resurrection frpm the dead. In- 
deed the circumstances of the whole questbh of fu- 
^tirity depending on the truth of the christian scft'ip^ 
tores and on them alone, is calculated to give them 
a peculiiar and inestimable value in-tl^ eyes of thos^ 
iirtia look forward with anxious hope* to a condnued 

and 

• ' ■' I f ' • ^ II 

^ There are sorae pcrsoB» who do not geem to enterUun this ahxious' 
hope. Mr. Gray the poet seems an mstance, from the followinjg^ pas- 
sage in his oclc Barbaras iEdcs aditure mecum (Letters V. 2 p. 44) 
Hiough I do not recoUeet that the sentiment has been noticed befofW. 
Oh ego felix» vice si (nee unquam 
Surgerem mrsus) simili cadentcm 
Parca me lenis sineret quieto 

Falkre Letho. 
Miilta flagpranti radiisque cincto 
Integris, ah quam nihil ini^derem. 

Cum Dei ardente's medhis quadriga^ ^ 

Sentit Olyrajpus ! .. 

I wonder whether Gray ever perused the fdUowing lines written 
by h\% friend and Biographer the Revd: Mr. Mason. 
Is this the Bigoft rant ? Away yfe vain ! ^ 
Your hopes yojiir fears, in doubt^ in dulnessfsteep \ 
' Go sooth your souls in sickness, grief, or pAii^ 

With the sad solace of, eternal sleeps 

• • ^$^ 
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ipd mwe perfect state of existence after iJeaA. Nor 
is it of any consequence to the christian, that the 
mann^ hmv this will be eflfected is not plainly reveal- 
ed ; for it is sufficient that the Being who first gave 
animation to the human frame, will at his own tim^ 
and in his own manner for the wisest and best of 
purposes^ again exert the same act of aflmighty pow- 
tr in fe^^ur of the human race, and in fulfillment dt 
his promise through Jesus Christ. Such at least 

was 



Tct know y^ Sceptics, know, tbe Almighty miiujr 

Who bjeath'd on man a portion of his fire. 

Bad his free goul by earth nor time confin'd 

T» heav'n, to immoftaHty aspbe. 

IToriAall the pile of hope his mercy reared. 

By vain philosophy be e'er des^y^d s 

Etexni^ \ by all or wish'd or fear*cl. 

Shall be by all, or suffer'd or enjoy'd. 

JMicuon. 
It 18 s^ll rnrnw ftkigular ^at Dr. Beattie with aU his i»ole«8ioQAX>f 
Christianity, should not have been aware of the atheistic^ complexiot| 
of the following passage in his " Hermit.'* 

' ' r 

Nor yet for^e ravage of winter 1 mourn. 
Kind nature the embryo blossom shall save ;* 
But when shall spring visit the mouldering urn ! 
Oh, when shall it dawn on the night of the grave ! 
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yros the view of the subject habitually entertained bjr 
our author. . 

' Indeed, the natural evid^^cesofafbture state were 
never conceived by any reason^e defimder of 4^ 
doctrine, to be of themselves satisfactory and qonclut 
wve.* They were never deemedof more value than to 
produce a probable expectation pt b. state of future re- 
ivards and punishments, and they are certainly con* 
tradicfed by the known facts relating to the origin 
the growth, and decline of the human &culdes« 
Bishop Porteus has collected these arguments, and 
stated them with as much force as his moderate abi- 
lities would permit ; but-by far the best summary of 
what has been urged on this as well as on almost 
every important question of morals and metaphysics, 
will be found in Mr. Belsham's Elements of the 
Philosophy of Mind. An excellent Compendium, 
by a gentleman, to whom next to Mr. Lindsey, Dr. 

Priestley ' 



• Dp. Priestley in hii obserrations <mthe inci^ase of infidelity pub- 
liflhed at Nortbumberlaadi hat a passage wluch would seem to inti- 
mate that a future state might be clearly made out by the light of na« 
ture (p. 59, 60) but this is cerUunly inadvertency, and by no means 
conformable to his constant, deliberate, sentiments oq that subject as 
fiprtssed particularly in his Initituteft. 
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l^nestley appears to have been more attached than to 
any other. 

The SECOND part of the Disquisitions on Matter 
tod Spirit, contains a* discussion of tlie long contest- 
ed and confused question of Liberty and Necessity. 

Dr. Priestley is right in his opinion that this ques- 
tio^jwasnot understood by the ancients, nor per- 
haps before the time of Hobbes. Long ago it ap- 
peared to me, that the only writer among the school- 
men who had touched upon it, was Bradwardine in 
his Book De caus^ Dei, which I regret that I have 
no opportunity of consulting here. Many of his ob- 
servations are extracted by Toplady in his treatise on 
Liberty and Necessity, and in his life of Zanchius ; 
but Toplady like Edwards, did not cdmpletcly un- 
derstand the question ; they connected the doctrine 
of necessity with all the bigotry of Calvinism. 

Hobbes in his Leviathan, and in his reply to 
. Bramhall on liberty and necessity in his Tripos, first 
truly jStated the subject, and shewed that the question 
was, not whether we can do what we will, but whe- 
ther the will itself, (i. e. choice, preference, inclina- 
tion, desire, aversion,) is not inevitably determined 
by motives not in the power or controul of the agent, 

y Hartley'^j 
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Hartley's book, however, shews, or rather leadb fa 
the conclusion, that these motives are twofold, (^^ extra 
and ab intra. The action depending on the cdm- 
pound force of the motives ab extra, and the physical 
state of the animal organs at the moment. For the 
latter is frequently of itself an immediate cause of vo* 
luntary action. 

But previous to Dr. Hartley's great work, the 
question of liberty and necessity had been discussed 
between Collins and Clark, and Clark and Leibnitz.*^ 
Collinses Philosophical inquiry into human liberty, 
first published in 1715 was the only book on the 
subject worth reading between the times of Hobbes 
and Hartle}% and a masterly and decisive work it is. 
This appears to have been translated aiSd repeatedly 
printed on the continent; Dr. Priesdey, who re- 
published it in London, mentioning a second edition 
in 1756 ^t ??iris, and a third edidon when he was 

Ihore 
•« ' ) ' ■' 

* I do not find that the controversy about the Soul occasioned by 
the publications of Blount, Cowkrd, Dodwell, &c. involved the ques- 
tion of Liberty and Necessity, though they touch so nearly. It escap- 
ed me a ^w pages back, that Dr. Coward, was also the author of 
** Second Thoughts concerning the human Soul." (Estibius Psycal^-^ 
ihes) as well a« of the Grand Essay. 
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Acre in 1774, The controversy was kept alive in 
Collins's life time by Leibnitz ; but he like Dr. Ed- 
wards who afterwards wrote in defence of the same 
side of the question in his treatise on Free will, was 
too much given to expand his ideas, and obscure the 
jlcnse by the multiplicity of words which he used to 
express it. The letters of Theodicee contain many 
passages well conceived, but the book is insupporta- 
bly tedij;>us. Hobbes could condense more argument 
and information in a page, than would serve Leibnitz 
for a volume. 

To this treatise of Collins, plainly and popularly 
written, no sufficient answer was or could be given. 
It must have satisfied the mind of every reader capa- 
ble of understanding the question, though it omitted 
to notice many c^ggections which were afterwards ta- 
ken up and fully answered by Dr. Priestley. Col- 
lins in his preface takes pains to have it understood 
that he writes in defence of moral necessity only, and 
not of physical necessity. A distinction without a 
diflference, though taken by all who have succeeded 
him. 

I do not dwell on the controversy between Jack- 

Bon on the one side in defence of human liberty, and 

V 2 Gordon 
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Gordon and Trenchard in Cato's letters, because lit- 
tle was added to the sum of knowledge, on either 
side. Jackson had learning and industry,.but he did 
not understand the question, and had no pretensions 
to that species of distinguishing acuteness, so neces- 
sary to a good metaphysician. 

Dr. Priestley, following tlie enlarged and cheering^ 
views of the ftiture happiness of all mankind, first 
connected by Hartley with this question, shews com- 
pletely that the doctrine under consideration has no- 
thing to do with the strict calvinistic hypothesis. 
That it is sufficiently conformable to popular opini- 
on. That it is the only practical doctrine which in fact 
is, or indeed can be acted upon with respect to the 
application of reasoning and argument, reward and 
punishment. That the formation of character and 
disposition, the actual inferences we make from, and 
the dependence we place upon them, rest entirely on 
the truth of this opinion. That from the nature of 
cau^c and effect, every volition must be the necessary 
result of previous circumstances. That the scientia 
contmgentium.ihe great and insuperable difficulty of 
God's pretended foreknowledge of uncertain events, 
can on no other hypothesis be avoided, andthatAe 

doctrine 
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doctrine of necessity is perfectly consistent with the 
• great plan of divine benevolence, in the present state, 
and future destination, of thfe human race. 

These subjects called forth remarks by Dr. Price, 
Mr, Palmer, Mr. Br}'ant, Dr. Kenriqk, Mr. White- 
head, Dr. Horseley and others; to all of whom, an- 
wers were given by Dlr. Priestley. 

, The controversy with Dr. Price is a pleasing spe- 
cimen of the manner in which an important subject 
can be amicably discussed between two friends, and 
made interesting too, by the manner as well as the 
matter, without any thing of that *' seasoning of 
controversy'^ which Dr.Horsely afterward thought so 
necessary to keep alive the public attention, and which 
he strews over his polemics with so unsparing a hand. 
The Bishop had not yet however adopted that stile of 
ajrrogance by which he has since been so disgraceful- 
ly distinguished ; and it is to be regretted for the 
sake of his own character as a gentleman and as a wri- 
ter, that he adopted it at all. Dr. Horsely should 
Kecollect, that those who emulate the insolence of 
Warburton ought at least to give proofs of equal 
learning and acuteness ; and that bigotry and intole* 
ranee in defence of opinions which, though a man may 

V S profess 
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pi^ofess to believe, he can hardly profess to under- 
stand, will do no credit to his religious, his moral, 
or his literary cljaracter in the present state of know- 
ledge. But character as a writer, may be a seconda- 
ry consideration, to one who is determined to verify 
the saying, that godliness is great gain^* 

It has been a misfortune to this question, that it 
has seldom been treated by persons who knew any 
tiling of the organization or physiology of the human 
frame ;. and that it has been complicated with all the 
prejudice arising from the theological tenets of those 
who opposed the doctrine of necessity. Every phy- 
sician knows, though metaphysicians know little 
about it, that the laws which govern the animal ma- 
chine, are as certain and invariable as those which 
guide the planetary system, and arc as little within the 

cc»troul 



* Dr. Horseley*s polemic strictures on Dr. Priestley's writings, Ex- 
hibit a singular compound of insolence and absurdity. But he is con^ 
tented, I presume, if he rises in the church, as he sinks in reputation. 
Some of his opinions are truly diverting. His theory of divine genera- 
tion by the Father contemplating his own perfections, and his grave sug- 
gestion of the three persons of i]ie Godhead meeting, together incOn- 
sviltfition, stand a fair chance of bcung noticed by some wicked wit, wh«. 
may v. Ish 4:o expose the infirmities of orthodoxy real or pretended- 
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coatcoul of the human being who is subject to them. 
Every sensation therefore, and every idea dependent 
on, or resulting from the state of the sensory, is the 
necessary eflfect of the laws of, organisation by which 
that state was produced. But we neither have nor 
can have any sensation or any idea, but what is so de- 
pendent, or but what thus results ; for we can neithey 
feel nor think without the brain. The words we use 
for the Phenomena termed mental, are mere terms of 
classification and arrangement of the sensations and 
ideas thus produced, and their combinations. Hence 
it follows, that all these phenomena depend on the laws 
which regulate the animal system, and are the necessa- 
ly, inevitable result of those law*. The obscurity 
which has enveloped this question, has arisen from 
want of due attention to that state of mind (or rather 
of body) which we call, the will ; and from the pow- 
er that animals seem to have over the voluntary mus* 
cles. But every Physiologist knows that the state of 
the system wliich calls into action the voluntary 
muscles, that is, a state of want, desire or inclinati- 
on, whether to act or to abstain, is the result of previ- 
ous circumstances to which the animal is exposed ; 
and the action of the voluntary muscles, is equally 

Y4 • , the 
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I 

the result of necessary bws, as those of the inv^sr^ 
tary* 

The great object of terror to the Divines m this= 
question about Necessity, was the conseqtience re-- 
suiting, that God is the author ctf Sin^ Many and 
subtile were the dktincttoi]® made upon this subject 
by the necessarian tbeologists among the schoolmen, 
and down to the middle of die seventeenth century,- 
Richard Baxter the peace-maker, in^ his Christiaa 
Daectory, his Catholic Theoloj^e and some odier 
. rks, lias briefly reviewed them all, and as usual 
disn ouisbedupQu them so acutely, that what was 
not q ' lie clear before, he has most effectually obscur- 
ed. The prevailing opinion, however, seems to have 
been, not tliat God permitted the sinful act (for the 
reply was unanswerable, that God must be consider- 
ed, as willing that which he does not prevent when 
he can,) but thcit God, in the common course of na- 
ture as pre-ordained by him, permitted the action it- 
self to come to pass, but not the intention or quo ani- 
mo of the actor, in which the sift consists j or as Gale 
expresses it in the quaint language of the time, it is 
*^ God's pre-determinate concurse to the entitative 
act/' 

Indeedy 
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Indeed, I do not see with the orthodox notions 
then prevalent, how it was possible on the hypo- 
thesis of God's foreknowing and pre-ordaining ail- 
that comes to pass, to avoid considering God Al* 
mighty as the authoi^ Sin ; and to fed repugnancd 
toward a system, which makes the dieity Inaict eter-^ 
nal punishment on a creature^ whose actions he might 
have contronled, and whose existence he could have 
prevented. Such manifest injustice might be view* 
ed without horror, by the brutal bigotiy of Calvin> 
but the tenets tiiat drew after them such a conse- 
quence, could not be adopted without Hesitation and 
regret, by any, but the most thorough going, unfeel- 
ing zealot. 

Origen^s doctrine of Universal Restitution, was: 
first advanced in England (so far as I know) by Rust^ 
Bishop of Dromore, and Jeremy White, who I be- 
lieve had been Chaplain to Cromwell. Since that, the 
labours of Stonehouse,Petitpierre, Newton,Winches- 
tcr, Chauncey and Simpson, have furnished ground 
enough for us to adopt it as the doctrine of scripture 
as well as of common sense. By connecting this 
doctrine with that of necessity, Dr. Hartley and Dr, 
Priestley have been enabled to give a full and satis-- 

factory 
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factoiy reply to all the objections that can be<lraTra 
from the theory of necessity, making God the author 
of Sin. Indeed, unless God's foreknowledge be de- 
idedjthe same diflSiculty must occur oncither scheme : 
for he has knowingly and voluntarily adopted a sys- 
tem, in which the existence of evil if not necessary, is 
at least undeniable. 

Granting the goodness of God, it follows accord- 
ing to Dr. Priestley, that he has adopted that system 
which is most conducive to general, and individual 
happiness upon the whole ; and that the moral evil 
of which for the best purposes he has permitted human 
creatures to be guilty, and the physical evil, which 
here or hereafter will be the inevitable consequence 
of that conduct, are necessary to produce the greatest 
sum of good to the system at large, and to each hu- 
man being individually, considering the situation in 
which he has been necessarily placed in respect to the 
whole system. Indeed, moral evil is of no farther 
consequence than as it produces physical evil to the 
agent, or to others. And as we see in the system of 
inanimate nature, that general good is the result of 
partial and ti^mporary evil, and that though the one 
follows necessarily from general laws as the result 

of 
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of the other, the good tfiariifestly predomninates, M 
in the moral system, we hare a right from ainalogy to 
predict, that good will be the ultimate result of the 
apparent evil we observe in it : that we shall be the 
wiser for knowing what is to be avoided ; the better 
for consected dispositions ; and that the power, and 
the wish to receive and communicate happiness, will 
be enlarged through each successive "stage of our ex- 
istence, by the experience of those that have preced* 
cd. Soatleast thought Dr. Priestley, 

Leibnitz states some of these ideas with great 
force in the folbwing passage, which I am tempted 
to transcribe entire from his Essais dc Theodlche ; 
sur la Bonth de Dieu^ la Uberth de V homme^ et 
Vorigine du mal^ first published in 1710. (Prem. 

partie Sec. 7, 8, 9.)* 

Accord- 

• Bieu est la premiere JRaison de* choses : car celles qui sont bars' 
nees, comme tout ce que nous voyons et experimcntons, sontcontiir- 
gentes, & n'ont rien en elles qui rende leur existence necessaire f 
^tant manifeste que le temsu I'espace & la matiere unies & uniforme# 
en elles-memes, & indifferentes ^ tout, pouvoient recevoir de tout au» 
tres mouvemens & figures, & dans un autre ordre. II faut done cher- 
cber la raison de l\ exittence du mqnde, qui est Passemblage entier dfeff 
cboge« cmtingentes : & il faut la chercher dans la substance qui parte Ca 
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According to this opinion of Leibnitz, the operative 
motive in the choice of the present system being the 
attribute of Benevolence in the Almighty, the exist- 
ence 

III ■ 1 II ' ' II « I I ■ ■ —^i— — ^fc— ^M^— « ■ 

raUon (de son existence avec elle, & laquelle par consequent est necet' 
taire & ^ternelle. II faut aussi que cette cause soit intelligente : car 
ce Monde qui existe ^tant contingent, & une infinite d'autres Mondes 
^tant ^galefli6i»t possibles & ^galement pr^tendans k Pexistence, 
pour ainsi dire, aussi bien que lui, il faut que la cause du monde ait 
eu ^gard ou relation ^ tous ces Mondes possibles pour en determiner 
un. £t cet ^gard ou rapport d'une substance existante ^ de simples 
possibilit^s, ne peut etre autre chose que l*entendement qui en a lea 
id^s; & en determiner une, ne«peut etre autre chose que Pacte de 
la volenti qui choisit. Et c'est la puissance de cette substance qui en 
rend la volont^ efficace. La puissance va ^ Vetre, la sagesse ou Pen* 
tendement au 'orai, & la volont^ au bien, £t cette cause intelligente 
doit etre infinie de toutes les manieres, & absolument parfaite en puis* 
•once, en sagesse & en bont6, puisqu'elle va ^ tout ce qui est possible. . 
Et corome tout est li^, il n'y a pas lieu d'en adraettre plus d'««e. Son 
cntendement est la source des essences, & sa volont^ est Porigine des 
existances* Voili en peu de mots la preuve d*an Dieu imique avcc 
•es perfections, Sc par lui Porigine des choses. 

8. Or cette supreme sagesse joinle ^ une bont^ qui n'est pas m<nnf 
infinic qu'elle, n'apu manquer de choisir le meilleur. Car comme lUi 
inoindre mal est une espece de bien ; de m^me un moindre bien^ est 
une espece de mal, s'il fait obstacle i un bien plus grand : & il y au- 
roit qijclque chose a conlger dans les actions de Dieu, s'il y avoit 
ttoycn dc mieux fairc. Et comme dans les Matlicmatiqws, quand il 
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cnce of all that wc term evily is with respect to him, and 
his preordination of it, good; for the whole intention 
and motive of its permission is founded in perfect 

goodness 

n'y a point de maximum ni de minimum,, rieA enfin de disUng^^^ tout 
gc fait ^galement ; ou quand cela ne se pent, il ne se fait rien du tout ; 
on peut dire de meme en mati^re de parfaite sagesse, qui n'est pas 
moint regime que ks Mathematiques, que s'il n'y avoit pas le ine3-» 
leur {optim^um) panni tous les Mondes possibles, Dieu n'cn auroit pro* 
duit aucun. J'appelle Monde toute la suite & toute la coUection de 
toutes let choses existantes, afln qu'on ne dise point que plusieurs 
Mondes pouvoient exbter en diiferens temps & differens lieux. Cap 
il faudroit les coinpter toiis ensemble pour un Monde, ou si vous you- 
lez pour un Univer^. Et quand on rempliroit tous les terns & tous le» 
lieux ; il demeure toujours vrai qu'on les auroit pu remplir d'unc in- 
finite de manieres, & qu'il y a une infinite de Mondes possibles, dont 
H faut 4ue Dieu ait choisi le meiUeur ; puisqu'ilne fait rien sansagir 
suivant la supreme Raison. 

9. Quelque adversaire ne pouvant rdpondre 2^ cet argument, r^pon- 
dra peut-^tre ^ la conclusion par un argument contraire, en disant 
que le Monde axu-oit pu ^tre sans le pechc & sans les souffrances : 
mais je nie qa'alors il auroit 6t6 meilleur. Car jl fatft savoir que tout 
est li€ danschacun des t^ndes possibles : I'Univers, quel qu'Upuisso 
toe, est tout d'une pi^ce, comme un Ocean ; le moindre mouve- 
ment y ^tend son effet ^ quelque distance que ce soit, quoique cet 
cffet devienne moins sensiWe ^ proportion de la distance, de sorte^que 
I>ieu y a tout pegl6 par avance une fois pour toutes, ayant pr^vu lea 
pri^res, ks bonnes & ks nftauvaise* actioas, & tout k re*te ; & chaqu* 

ohoso 
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goodness guided by perfect wisdom. With respect 
lo the finite beings, by whom evil is permitted to 
take place, there can be no doubt on this scheme, but 
the bailee of existence will be happiness even to 
them, whenever by proper discipline they are fitted 
to enjoy it. Perhaps it may be doubted without in- 
fiin^ng on the reverence due to the supreme dispo- 
ser of all events, whether it would be consistent ilSth 
his justice, knowingly and voluntarily to bring into 
existence, a sentient being, destined to be perma- 
nently miserable. 

The question of Materialism, has been discussed 
since the disquisition of Dr. Priesdey , by Mr. Coop- 
er, who adopts the same side. Dr. Ferriar of Man- 
chester, has rendered it dubious how far the sentient 
principle ought to be confined to the brain, though 
the facts he adduces, apply with equal force against 

the 



chose a contribu^ id6alement avant son existence a la resolution qui a 
4i6 prise sur Pexistence de toutes les choses. De sorte que rien ne 
peut etre change dans I'Univers (non plus que dans un nombre) tauf 
aon essence, ou si vous voulez, sauf son ijidividualit6 numerique, Ain- 
fli, si le moindre mal qui arrive dansle Monde y manquoit, cene seroit 
plus ce Monde ; qui tout compter, tout rabattu, a ^t^ tr<myi le meil- 
Hur par le Cr^ateur qui Pa choisi. 
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the common hjrpothesis of a separate soul, acting hf 
means of the body. The doctrine of Necessity has 
been opposed by Dr. Gregory of Edinburgh, but 
with a weakness of ailment, and a petulance ol 
language, that places his work in the lowest rank 
among the writers who have adopted the same side 
of the question. It hardly deserved the notice of so 
good an advocate as Dr. Crombie, who has been the 
- latest author on the subject. 

Indeed, the question must now be considered as 
settled ; for those who can resist Collins's philosophic 
cal enquiry, the section ©f Dr. Hartley on the Me- 
chanism of the mind, and Ae review of the subject 
taken by Dr. Priestley and his opponents, are not to* 
be reasoned wiih. Interest reipubliea ut denique sit 
finis litium^ is a maxim of technical law. It will ap- 
ply equally to the republic of letters ; and the time ' 
seems to have arrived, when the separate existence of 
the human soul, the freedom of the will, and the eter- 
nal duration of future punishment, like the doctrines 
of the Trinity, and Transubstantiation, may be re- 
garded as no longer entitled to public discussion. 

It is for this reason that I have paid no attention to 
Ae hypothesis of the Scotch Doctors, Reid, Beattic 

and 
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and Oswald, and have given no detailed account of 
Dr. Priestley's examination of their writings. In . 
deed the perfect oblivion intp which these writers 
have fallen, and the utter insufficiency of such 
young gentlemen and lady's philosophy as they have 
adopted, has secured them from further animadver- 
sion. The facility with which ignorance can refer 
all difficulties relating to the phenomena of mind, to 
instinctive principles and common sense, might an- 
swer the purpose of popular declamation for a while, 
but it could not last ; and these writers have fallen 
into merited obscurity, notwithstanding the national 
prejudice in favour of each other, so prevalent among 
the Literati of North Britain. 

Some passages in Dr. Reid, however ought to 
exempt him from the xontempt which is due to the 
.common system advanced by him and his coadju- 
tors : and his last book on the Active powers of man, 
is a work of undeniable merit on a very important 
subject, which has not yet been discussed with half 
the labour it so eminently deserves. The Synthesis 
and Analysis of our ideas, the history and process of 
their formation, and the detail of facts attending and 
connected with their rise and progress, is compara- 
tively 
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tively a new sufcgect De$ Cartes, Buffier and 
Condillac among the French, Locke, Berkeley 
and Hartley among the English, and Hume, 
Reid, and Adam Smith among the Scotch, arc 
almost the only authors worth notice who have 
treated it expressly, and most of them only partial- 
ly.* Something niay be found to the purpo^in 
I Hobbes, and in the first part of Dr. Priestley's ex- 
amination of Reid, Oswald and Beatde, and more 
in the first volume of Zoonomia, } 14 and IS.f 
The common sense of Dr. Reid and Go. seems to have 
been employed as the cla^jis universalis on this sub- 
ject by Buffier, in his ** First Truths.'^ Hutcheson^s 
theory of the Moral Sense hardly merits notice, nor 
does that of Dr. Price promise to add nauch to the 
stock of real knowledge. We have had enough \sat 
superquc) of occult principles, innate principles, and 

instinc- 

♦ Dr. Dugal Stewart in Scotland, and the Revd. Mr. Belsham in Eng- 
land, have published Elements of the Philosophy of the mind, the first 
inclining to the Scotch School of Metaphysics, the latter to the System 
-of Hartley ; both of them of merit in their way, particularly (as I think) 
that of Mr. Belsham. 

1 1 cannot help Uiinking Dr. Darwin's obligations to Dr. Hartley 
and Dr. Brown ought to have dictated more acknowledgement than 
•he lias condescended to make. 
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instinctive prindples, which illustrate nothing, but 
fhe ignorance of those who employ thern^ 

For my own pmt^ I am persuaded Aat no Theorjr 
of the mind can be satisfactory, which is not found- 
ed on &e history of the Body. I know of n©' 
legitimate passport to Metaphysics but Physio-^ / 
logy. Hence I cannot estimate highly the writ-, 
ingsof the Scotch Metaphysicians. There isonc other- 
feature also^ common to ^is School, which satisfies- 
me of their incompetence to this subject; their slight 
notice, and ambiguous approbation of a man so su- 
perior as Dr. Hartley, and their utter ignorance or 
neglect of the theory he has adv^ieed. On every^ 
subject relating to the phenomena of mind, Dr. 
Hartley's book must be adopted as the ground work 
of the reasoning, or his principles must be previ- 
ously and distinctly confuted.^ 

There 



*" Dr. Reid in Iiia last work has^ given a critique on Dr. Hartley^ 
theory without understandijig it, or even toachiug^ on the important 
points. That theory in substance is this : an external object (a peacb 
for instance) makes an impression at once, on our organs of feeling, 
of sight, and of taste. The impression thus made on the extreme end 
cf the appropriate nerve, is propagated by some species of motion along^ 

th« 
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Tlie Metaphysics of Ac present day require aJso^ 
a more accurate attention to the Theory of Grammar 
than has hitherto been paid by writers on the sub- 

ject. 



the course of the nerve up to ^e brain, and there, and there only, per- 
ceived 5 for if the nerve be cut, or tied, or pabied, in any part of itt 
course, the impression is not perceived. Motions in the brain thua^ 
produced, and perceived, are tensationa : similar motions arising, or 
produced without the im})ression of an external object^ are idea*. 
These impressions being m the instance given, simultaneous or nesrfy 
%o, are associated, so that the sensation produced bv the tight of a 
peach, will give rise to motions in the brain similar to those produced 
at first by the taste and the touch of it : i. c. it will suggest the ideas of 
taste and touch, and excite the inclination to reach and to eat the ob> 
ject of them. Hence sensations, ideas, and muscular motions are as* 
sociated together and mutually suggest and give rise to each other. 
What species of motion it is, with which the nervous system is affect- 
ed in this process, or whether Sir Isaac Newton's i€ther,or its modcra 
aubstitute. the electric fluid, has any thing to do ,with it or not, i»no ea* 
aentiai piirt of the theory, and may be adopted or rejected without 
prejudice to the main system. Some kind of motion there manii^tly 
is ; I think it denwnttrahle that it is vibratory ; but of whatever kind 
it be, its existence in the brain is unquestionable ; and the association 
and catenation of individual motions in the brain according toc«rtai« 
laws, is equally so. This is matter of fact, and it was Dr. Reid's 
business if he could, to shew that neither the motions, the percepti- 
ons, or tlie associjitions took place iiK that orglin, The general law is 
expressed by^Hartley Prop. 20. Cor, 7. 

W2 
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ject. Perhaps I do not as$crt too much in saying 
that we have had no grammarians worth notice, none 
who have thrown light on the principles of Gram- 
mar, but Locke and Home Tooke. What dread- 
ful confusion has arisen '£rom treating words denot- 
ing what are called abstract ideas, as if they were the 
exponents of real individual existence ? Whereas 
they are merely signs of artificial classification with- . 
out toy individual archetype. For instance in rda- 
tion to the present subject, what volumes of labour- 
ed and learned trifling have been written on the /?'///, 
the Judgmenty the Understanding and the other fa- 
culties as they are called, of the soul ! Yet nothing 
is more certain than that the will, the judgment, the 
understanding, &c. have no existence: they are 
words only, the counters employed in reasonings 
convenient signs of arrangement, Bke the phis the 
minus and the unknoivn quantity in Algebra, but 
no more. The time however is approaching, when 
Metaphysics will take rank among the Sciences that 
lay daim, if not to absolute demonstration, yet to an 
approximation to certainty sufficient for all the pur- 
poses of ethical reasoning, and all the practical du- 
ties of human life. 
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Of Dr. Ffiestky^s Poliikd Whrh and Opinidns. 

DR. PRlESTLEY^S literaiy character may be 
viewed in the different lights of a natural philosopher, 
of k inetaphysician^ of soi ecclesiastical historian, of a 
defender of religion in general, arid of unitarianism in 
p^cular, and as an a^thw in the wide field of mis- 
cellaneous literature. But there is another aspect ix% 
which he may be considered ; the result of a few page$ 
indeed, but of equal importance in my opinion witH 
any or with all of these, viz. as a writer on the theo*. 
ry of politics : a subject in which the developement 
of a simple truth in such a manner as to impress it 
on the mind of the public, may influence to^a bounds 
Jess extent the happiness of millions, I well know . 
the obloquy and the sarcasm attached to political re- 
. former^, and I am ready to acknowledge, it is possi- 
ble that the melancholy theories of the present day, 
which judge of the future lot of mankind upon earth, 
from the history of past facts, may be too well foun-^ 
dedj diat vyar, pestilence and famine, and vice arid 
misciy in aQ its hidfeous farms may be necessary to 

' \v - ,. ^ • X ' counter- 
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HJeunteract iJie <JVer increi«e <^ Ae hum^ ^)eel^ 
>and makeiEii^^ Ae^iffetwce%cJtween the arithmew 
tical ^pragresskm^f subsisteaoe, tod &e geometiicai 
9«lk>^f accanmbitiiig popidttioiu''*^ Still the phUoso» 
jpher will have motives^o hbourin deviaing methods 
for Ac diminution and the<:uFe of moral and.physi** 



• Tbe oljcctionf to the progretsivc tfmeUorition of the state of 
iiisiiiluQd wrc fuUy and foicibly »tat€€ in that important work of Dr. 
MahJlus, the Essay on ^Population. But 1 am well persuaded that 
much good may be brought about, without danger of too great popu- 
Jation, by gradually putting in practice well founded theories of poli^ 
tk«il reforii. I «ay graduAlly, for i am no friend to «udden> extensive 
and violent innovation*. I wish tfaia very in^ortant book^of Dr. Mal^ 
thus were weU answered, for I cannot help thinking it will admit of 
tt reply iavorable4n a high degree to the schemes of liiose writers 
whom it is written to expose. Some few ideas I have suggested in 
the text, that to me make the prospect more consoling than It would 
a|^pe«r frrai an impUcii' confidence in the piotuxts delineaited by his 
sombre pencil, . 

Dr. Darwin (Temp, of Nat. quarto p, 159) has tteariy the same' 
,Uioiight with Malthus. ' , 

Hnmon prog^nies^ if unrestrain,dv 
toy climate fiiended, and^y food sustained, • 
Oer seas and soils, prolific hordes 1 Would spread,. 
' Erelong, and deluge their terraqueous bed: 

But war, and' pestilence?, disease and death, , * 

^Sweep the supeitfluou^ myriads from the eartkt 
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Mil emis^ «t kast so well founded as those of a patl. 
t9ty who reasonably applies die kno^m remedies foat 
^ disfase by which lie is oppressed. Thequan^ 
tiim c^e?U r^qpiired IQ eflfe(^ the necessaiy depres** 
§|on of encreasing inimbars^ris not yet ascert^ed; 
Irat^t is f«i% aodcgmpletd^ ai^rtained by the me* 
Ismdioly pages of history for these two thousand 
years, that &r more evil has been in&icted on the 
l^ui^an race from their ignorance of the means of 
prevcfiting it, than would aiffice for the imrppse ; 
^ tbsdL the inhabitants of the earth have been thin* 
|ied% indeed beyond the required number of com* 
ftntable subsistence. What country is, or ever yet 
was, so Ihr as we know, so fully populated as not tp 
4)c, andtphj^ve been, capable of sustaining many 
more than ever liyed upon a given extent? At what 
period of history might i)ot the resource c^coloni* 
zation have hekjfi resorted to ? When and where luis$ 
the theory and the practice of agriculture, and th^ 
economy of produce been perfected? What natioa 
has not been depopulated in its turn^ by wars pf inte- 
rest, of ambition, of folly, of ignorance, and of pride?* 
In what country ha$ not the natural tendency to im- 
provement, and to the support pf muWjujJfes been 
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kept back, by causes dcjpending solely on the political 
ignorance of its inhabitants ? Should population be 
excessive five hundred years hence, it is fair to pre- 
sume that the encreased knowledge of the day will be 
adequate to the evil ; and if not, those who suffer, 
will at least be far more competent to the remedy 
than we? can be^ To them let us leave iU At pre- 
sent, the earth does not suppc«t above a tenth of tiie 
human creatures that might find subsistence by its 
cultivation, and yet we are t}ie<laily victims of all die 
miseries that flow so plenteously from the wretched 
maxims of govennncnt to which the nations of the 
earth submit. 

. The arguments of these disconsolate philosophers 
may be urged any where, at any time, under any cir- 
cumstances, with equal propriety. However im- 
perfect the state of any civil community may be, the 
reformers are always liable to the objection, that let 
them do their best, the evils inevitably attendant on 
human nature, will ultimately counteract their efibrts. 
It is the unanswerable argument of sloth against in- 
dustry : why take so much trouble for convenience 
and comfort, when the same labour will be equally 
necessary to porrow as to* day in despite of all your 

pains ? " 

But 
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But if the^ven state of human afl^irs will obvi- 
ously admit of improvement, there h a jtistffiable 
motive for a friend of mankind to labour for the 
jmblic goodb Is it not evident for instanc^e, that a 
greater mass of human happiness might be condens*. 
edonthes^me space, by changing the inhabitants 
from a horde of indian savages to a populous and 
well regulated conununitj^ proportioned in numbers 
to the fertility and extent o£ Ae territory assigned to 
ihem ? So in the civilized countries of Europe, if 
the pxx)r could be better taught, and better fcd^ and 
better doathed,. and better attended in pain and sick* 
ness,. would Jiot the quantum of human^^ happiness be 
increased^ even suppose the numbers continued the 
same ? If in one state of things,^. the given term of life 
of any individual be 60 years for instance^ and the 
amount of pain he should endure be expressed by 10, 
wouldnot the sumormisery be lessened by lessening 
the amount of pain 5 or & degrees out otthe 10 ? 
Yet ^ dreadful mischie& of superabundant popula- 
tion would not be increased one jot by such aii ope* > 
ration. The best cultivated countries ypon earth 
have not yet arrived at their ;tnaximum.of population^ 
Of Great-Britain at least a.third is uncultivated:, and of 
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the paH!s tinddr actual cultivatScm a yeiy smsM pro^ 
portion kideed b s6 w6il managed, as to occlude fk^ 
ture improvemcnft : what a difference between Ae 
f3ur crops a year 6f the gardener, an^ the isii^Ie ctd^ 
ofthefermer? tt isby noiheaiiss^ertt^iederther^ 
what produce is Ac best caleutetfed to afcrd thd 
greatestnutriment^ conjoint^ with themeirtipleasura* 
ble sensations i^hen taken as ibdd. *Wben we have 
tbtdned the produce, the art ef cookeiy Is yet in hi. 
infimcy, and the same quantity may be made to «^ 
much ferther as a pabuhim to the humauframe^ than 
the present state of culinary practiee will admit crfl 
Let an these improvements be exhausted, stSft a welt 
regul^ed igrstem of gradual tohniza^on is a resource 
competent to the wsmts of future centuries; aind 
should that &il^ some obstacles to the facility of mar^ 
riage, and some restriction to the numbers ofoffi^ng 
by milder means tijan exposure like the Chinese^ or 
iiifanticide like the Lacedemonian practice^ miglrt 
furnish an efiectual remedy to any extent. Bo that the 
way is nbt difficult tobe traced %y which the bugbeaf 
of ovierpopulaticm may be cotrnteracted by less mO- 
lent and abominable reme^Bes than are usuaMy aj^i- 
^d by the tyrants of the earths \Vc may effect in ^- 

ci^tiei: 
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tTetieswhat we aim to. eflfect among individuals: 
Sickness is an evdl^.but we have already in many in-, 
stances lessened^ its pain, its duration and its dsmger :: 
Death is anevil, but knowledge andljEbresig^ may iti. 
many cases mtroduce it without pain, as the re»ilfr 
of natural dfecay insteadof thephy^cal miiseiy atten- 
dant upon our e:dstence, so often and so unnecessari- 
fy sufl^red by myriads ^the human race.. In like 
manner may the evil of overpopulation be counter^ 
acted^ without the necessary^ recuircnce either to 
vice c»rto misery r and without the dreadjul instruri 
men^ity of political de^^tism. 

If the evils we endure £« necessary parts of the^ 
system of nature, the remedies g[ whieh we are 
permitted' to be appiissed, are necessary parts of the 
same system ; for the one and the other are ecpiallji 
embnMced within its plan« If we see from the expe- 
rience of ourselves and others^, and i£we are tau^fr 

Jfy the general tenor of history, that misery is the re- 
suit of ignorance, knowledge is tte obvious renje- 
dy I arid We have good reason a prJ^i to .believe It 
w ill be e&ctual,. or the gradual: meaQS ^ aajiirinjg ^ 
and increasing it, would not be placed within our 

jBcadu Wretched as the presentst^te of civil'spde- 
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ty is in many reelects, no man c<Mivcrsant with Ae 
bets of past times, can doubt, but that the state c^. 
society in Europe four d five centuries ago was 
still worse. The dispositions of the n^uss of man- 
kind were more ferocious^ &eir manners mere un-^ 
tamed, the comforts of life more rare, and the sour-n 
ces of pleasureable intercourse, and mutud im«- 
provemeat much fewer than at present. All the 
good that has been done, has been the fiiyt of in- 
creased knowledge, and there evideMly is great rpom^ 
Cm: {»*esent and future improvement in qpite <rf the 
modem despondency, of political economists ; and 
though perfection be not attainable, we can as yet 
set.no bounds to appro.ximatbn : nor are we war- 
ranted in believing that any well aimed endeavour 
to ameliorate the condition of society will be entire- 
ly lost. Enough still remains to animate the phi- 
lanthropist : let us figlit with the evils of our own 
day, and leave posterity to follow tlie example we 
set, and n^aintain the 'combat until hope forsakes 

The doctrines of the perfectibility of. the -species, 
or at kast its continually ejicreasing tendency to im^ - 
provement,' and to happiness, which Franklin amj. 
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Price, and Condorcetand Godwin have lately sup^ 
ported, was advanced prior to their intimations of 
Ais cheering theory, by Dr. Priestley in the outset 
of his treatise on civil government, first published 
in 1768, and I shall quote the passage that gave rise 
to the prcceediiig observations. 

" Man derives two capital advantages frdm the 
superiority of his intellectual powers. The first is,- 
that, as an individual, he possesses a certain com- 
prehension of mind, whereby he contemplates and 
enjoys the past and the fiicure, as well as the present. 
This comprehension is enlarged with the experience 
of every day; and by this means the happiness of 
man, as he advances in intellect, is conthmally less 
dependent on temporary circumstances and sen- 
sations." 

" The next advantage resulting from the same prin- 
ciple, and which is, in many respects, both the cause 
and effect of the former, . is, that the human species 
it^lf is capable .of a similar and unbounded, im* , 
provement; . whereby mankind in a later ag^ are 
greatly superior to mankind in a former age, the in- 
dividuals being taken at the same time of life. Of 
thisprpgress of the specieS|.Tbtute animals are more^^ 

iricapa- 
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inc^ble than they are of that relating to ihdividUv 
als^ Nd horse of thi&age seems to have any advan^ 
tage over other horses of former ages ;. and if them 
be any improvement in the specks, it is owing to out 
manner of breeding and ti^foing them. But a maa 
at this time, wha has bee» well educated, in an im^ 
proved d]ristian> country, is a being possessed or 
much greater power, to be, and to naake, l^pf^, thao. 
a perscm dF the same age, in the same, or any other 
country, so-me centuries ago. And, for this reason^ 
I make no doubt, d)at aperson some centuries hence 
will, at the same age, be as much superior to us." 

•' The great instrument in tiie hwd of divine pro- 
vidence, 6f this- progress of the spfceies towards p«"- 
fcction, is sockty^ and consequendy^i?tHfr»m<?«*. I» 
a state of nature the powers of any individual are dis- 
sipated by an attention to a multiplicity of objects^ 
The employments of all are similar^ From gwiera-t- 
tion to generation every man does (he same that eve- 
ry other does, orhpsdone, and no person begins- 
where another ends ; at least, general improvement 
are exceedingly slow, and uncertain, Thi^ we see 
exemplified in all barbarous nations, and especially 
in countries thinly iribabiltd, where the connections. 
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tiie people are slight tod consequently society and 
goyemment very imperfect; and it may be seert 
more particularly in North America, and GreeAlandv 
Whereas a state of more perfect society admits . of a 
fitopcT distribution and division of the objects of bu- 
man attention. Iti such a state, men are connected 
with and subservient to one another ; So that, while 
one mian confines himself to <Hie single object, anot- 
ther may give the same undivided attention to ano^ 
ther object/* 

** Thus the powers of all have their foil effect ; 
and hence arise improvements in dSl the conveniens 
ces of Kfe, and in every branch of knowledge. Itk 
tiiis state of things, it requires but a few years to com- 
prehend the whole preceding progress of any one art 
or science ; and the rest of a man's life, in which his 
faculties are the most perfect, may be given to tjie 
extension of it. If, by this m«ns, one art or ^iencfe 
should grow too large for an easy comprebenrfon, in 
a moderate space of time, a commodious subdivisi<Hi 
will be made. Thus all knowledge wiH be subdivid- 
ed and extended ; and kmvjkdge ais Lord Iheon d>» 
wr\'es, being j&(mr^r, the human po'wers will, in fact, 
be enlarged ; nature^ including both ks materials,' 
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uditsUwsj AviUbe more at our command; meti 
will m^e tlieir situation m this world abundantly 
more easy and comfortable ; ^ejr will probaWy pro- 
long their existence in it, and will grow daily more 
happy, each in himself, and more able (and, I believe,' 
more disposed) to communicate hairiness to others^ 
Thu3, whatever was the beginning of this world, the 
end will be glorious and paradisaical, beyond what 
our imagmations can now conceive. Extravagant 
as some may suppose these views to be, I think I 
could show them to be fairly suggested by the true 
theory of human nature, and to arise from the natural 
course of human affairs. , But for the present, I wave 
this subject, the contemplation of which alwaya 
^ makes me happy. ' * 

Under these impressions Dr. Priestley sat down 
to investigate the principles on which governments 
eugAi to be founded, and by which their claims to 
public support and approbation ought to be tried. . 

Many works had been written (in England parti- 
cularly ) in favour of those forms and principles of go- 
ycrnment, that might operate as a check on the na* 
tural tendency of all monarchies to despotism, and 
on the inevitable encroachments of intrusted powers 

' The 
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The old writers on the English constitution Bracton 
and Fleta^ hold sentiments on the constitudonal 
rights of the Barons to interfere on occasions of roy- 
al misconduct, very hostile to the principle^ after- 
wards adopted. 

Du Plessis Momay in the Findicia contra ty* 
ratmos ^if that book be his) and Buchanan in hfa Di- 
alogue de jure regm apudScotos were strong advo- 
cates for the right of resistance. These tenets were 
supp6rted with still more cnei^ during the discus- 
sions that took place in the reign of Charles, 1st 
when the speeches of the disaffected members in 
Parliament, the Lex Rex^ and the defensio popuU 
against Salmasius, brought the question of implicit 
obedience before the mass of the people in Great 
Britain, as well as before the literati of Europe. 
To these succeeded the writings of Milton, Har- 
rington, and Sydney, of which the last were certain- 
ly a more compleat defence of republican govern- 
ment than either those of Milton or Harrington. 
Milton's was at best but a halfway theoiy^ Sir. 
Robert Filmer was too highly honoured by the re- 
plies, df Sydney and of Locke. 

Thfe revolution of 1688, called forth Locke's 

&mou9 
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fcmous ti^se on Civil Grovemment, which is there 
considered as a tm^act between the GovOTtK)rs fuid 
the Governed t an erroneous ntrtion, Tot it hnpfies 
the pre\ious independence of each of the contnK^tv 
ing parties, whereas the governors arc evi&ntly no 
more than the agents or servants of the people, and 
paid for dedicating their time to those objects which 
tiie people at lai^ are deeply interested in, but can* 
not attend to» 

* The same event produced the discussions between 
Locke and Hoadley on the one side, and Sherlock 
on the other. Hoadley was not only a strenuous 
and able defender of the principles of the revolution^ 
but of the general doctrines of toleration in religious 
matters: a word much in vogue, but which Avould 
hot have been used by any one who had studied the 
Bubject to the bottom. What obligation am I under 
to my neighbour for tolerating my opinions, if I tole- 
rate his? No part of the question, whether of civil 
or religious liberty was well understood at that time, 
Olid the boldest of the advocates fior the principles of 
that revolution, arid the rights of conscience, were but 
timid defenders of the doctrines, they undertook 
to support. T^e parliamentary discussions, threw \ 

no 
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flight whatever on the rights of the people; they 
>verc trammelled and reined in, by the forms of par- 
fementary proceedings, and the difficulty of making 
precedent coalesce widi princ^le, Mucli l^owever 
"mis done at ihsA period of discussion, In favour of 
^he people : the great event that |HX)duc«] the con- 
trovfersy, made every man aliv« to the subject ? and 
Out foundation was laid for the more accurate and 
enlightened ideas of after timesu 

From that time to the publication of Dr, Prie^^ 
^n Civil Government, I do not reccdkct any author 
, <rf note ^ but very many excellent observations wxrt 
from time to time thrown out by the <^position 
leaders in paiiiamentaiy (febatcs. Yhese are well 
selected by Dr. Burgh, in his political disquisj^ons, 
' ^ work of great merit, both in the design andexecu- 
tjon ; and which has contributed very greatly to open 
the eyes of the public, to the necessity of a parlia- 
mentary reform, aiKl of mdking the pretended repre-* 
sentation of the people in the lower house of parlia- 
ment more effici:ent;>»and more trujy what H now »0 * 
falsely imports to be; * * 

In the year 1768$ about eight years before the 'as- 
sertion of American Independence Dr. Priestley pub* 

lidied. 
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Kshed his short^* Essay oii the first principles erf dvU 

government," in which he lays it down as thp founda* 

lion of his reasoning, that "it must be understood 

" whether it be expressed or not, that all people live 

" in society for their mutual advantage ; so that the 

*' good and happiness of the members, that is the 

" majority of the members of any state, is the great 

^ standard by which every tiling relating to thsat 

*^ state must be finally daermined. And though it 

" may be supposed, that a body of people may be 

" bound by a voluntary resigpation of all their rights 

** to a single person or to a few, it can never be sup- 

** posed that the resignation is obligatory on Aeir 

'* posterity, because it is manifestly contrary to iAe 

^^goodof the w/wk that it shall be so.^^ 

He divides his subject into /w7/i//V^/ liberty y or the 

power which the people, reserve to themselves of sr^ 

riving at offices, and civil liberty, or the power which 

the people reserve over their own actions, free froiii 

the controul of the officers of goveniment. . The 

former he considers only (as it really is) in the light 

of 5 safeguard to the latter. 

By thisgeneral maxim, that no principle of govern- 
♦ ■ • ■ 

ment can be considered as binding if it be manifestly 

r 

• * ' ** contrary 
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" Cbfatiaiy to the good of the whole,'^ he tests the / 
ek{)cciicnejr of hereditary sovereignty^ (rf hereditaty 
rank and t)riviltge> of the duration of parliaments^ 
of Ae right of voting) with anevklent tendency to 
those opinions which later ciiperiencc has sufficietit* 
ly confirmed i and he expressly declares that ** such 
** /persons whether they be called kings, senators of 
V nobles or by whatever names or titles they be dis» 
" tinguished, are to all intents and purposes the set* 
•' %arii$ t)f th» pubiky and accountable to the people 
"for the discharge of their respective offices* If 
** i^uch magistrates abuse tlieir trust, in the peopli 
" therefore lies the right of deposing aiid consequent- 
♦' ly of punishing them,^^ (P. 23 of 2nd edit.) 
' Elsev\here (p. 40) he says, " The sum of what 
•' hath been advanced upon this head is a maxim th^ 
•* which nothing is more true, that every go- 
'•• vernnient in its original principles, and anteceden^t 
•* to its present form, is an equal republic.^* These 
political principles that do so much credit to the 
strength of his mind, and to his foresight, were mani- 
iestly the result of his own reflections ; for no one 
before him that 1 recollect, had taken up the questi- 
on on the same ground* The plain and simple 

Y principle 
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- principle which he adopts as the foundation of all Tt^ 
remarks, is so obviously and intelligibly true, Aat it; 
gives a fco^ce and clearness to his reasoning which no 
other preceding writer* aflfords an example of. Tha 
Jesuits indeed had long before advanced the doctrine 
that all civil autliority was derived fix)m the people^ 
for the purpose of applying the maxim in defence of 
their own king-kiiling principles, as appears froni 
the collection of assertions made from their writings 
in 1757 by order of the parliament of Paris, and 
from the work of the Jesuit Busenbaum about the 
middle of the eighteenth denturyt'condemned, a ^w 
years before that collection. But diis doctrine Was 
advanced by them in such a way as( to do no service 
to mankind, and to bring them and their writings into 
deserved reproach. ' 

It is to Dr. Priestley then that we owe (so &r a[s 
my information extends) the first plain, popular, brief 

and 

• Dp. Sykcs the very able coadjutor of Hoadley, in his answer t« 
the Nonjurors charge of Schism, upon the church of England, adopts 
a 8i«)i]ar principle, but he does not treat the si&ject in the masterly^ 
Tnanner of Dr. Priestley. 

t See D'Alembert's account of the destruction ©f the order of Jesuit* 
iiuFrance. Eng. trans, I2xno. p, 2^. 139, &c. 
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«Dd uftansv^^rable book on the prindples of civil go- 
vernment; and it has the m(M:e merit, as the experi- 
ments on government since made in America, had 
not then been though^ of; The plainness, and sim- 
plicity of Pane's reasonings are not so much to be 
wcmderedat, as he had lived for some years in a coun» 
t^, where he had the successful facts under his eye, 
where the subject of politics, was the daily and Hour- 
ly topic of conversation and discussion with man 
woman and child, where republican principles were 
dmost universally adopted in theory, and had been 
found. effectual in practice on a very large scale. 
These observations at least apply to his Rights of 
Man ; neither dp I wish to detract from tlie great 
merit of that admirable writer, either in respect of the 
work last mentioned, or his Common Sense ; while 
society exists, they will be classic books on the theo- 
ry of government^ 

Well is it for mankind, and with sincere and heart 
felt exultation do I wrhfe it, that such books have 
been composed and such experiments have been 
tried ; and honourable is it to the character of this 
country, tliat the grand and simple truths, on which 
human happiness so materially depends, were first 
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seized on, comprehcridfed, and put m force by tife . 
tehole body of the people here, and that with a steadi* 
ness and success, that justiliesthe fondest hopes of the 
real friends of man* The political sophism* whiclu 
despotism has forced upon the human understanding 
for so many centuries, and which have kept the hu* 
man race in a state of comparative ignorance and nur- 
sery, are now seen through; the light of knowledge 
has gone fdrth, liable no doubt to be obscured for a 
time, but hereafter to be extinguished never. 
/ Indeed it was high time to try some new experi- 

ment in government ; to put in practice some princi- 
ple different from that which from the beginning of 
the world had until then been acted upon. From 
the melancholy page of histcwy we learn that the fa- 
vorite maxim so. steadily adopted and practised by 
the rulers of the earth, that society was instituted for 
the sake of the governors, and that the interests of the 
many were to be postponed to the convenience of the 
privileged few, has filled the world for the^e two 
thousand years at least, with bloodshed, vice and 
wickedness from one end to the other : while long and 
tnelancholy experience has convinced us, that it is the ^ 
invai'iable, essential, and natural character of power 

whether 
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whether -entrusted or assumed, to exceed its proper 
limits; and if unrestrained, to divide the world into 
two casts, the masters and the slaves. 

America has begun upon the opposite naaxim^ 
that society is instituted not for the governors but 
the governed ; and that the interests of the few shall 
in all cases give way to the many : that ^clusiye 
and hereditary privileges are useless and dangeroua^ 
institutioiis in society^ and that entrusted autho* 
rity, shall be liable to frequent and periodical 
recals. , It is in America alone, that tte sovereignty 
of the people, is more than a mere theory : is b here 
that the characteristic of that sovereignty is displayed 
in written constitutions ; and it is here alone that the 
principle of federal union among independent nati« 
gns has been fully understood and practised. A* 
principle so pregnant with peace and happiness, as. 
Barlow Uas fully shewn, that it may be regarded as. 
among the grandest of human inventions^ I throw 
out of consideration the antientas well as the modern, 
communities ignorandy called republics, and I count 
, nothing upon the federalism of the Grecian league. 
There has been no republic antient or modern until 
the American. There has been no federal union on 
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broad and general principles well understood and di^ 
gcsted, until the American union. To a persoit 
conversant in antient history, and in the constitutions^ 
ef this cotintry, there is no need of any attempt to 
prove these positions. The guiding principle, that 
pervades every^ republic upon this continent, is that 
which Dr. Priestley has so happily adopted and so 
well explained, the interest or good of the majority of 
the indmdnals composing each political community. 

After Dr. Priestley *s work, the American, war 
broke out, which gave rise to Dr. Price's tract on 
Civil Liberty, well meant and tolerably executed, 
but not carrying with it that simplicity, and convic- 
tion which attends the work of Dr. Priestley. I do 
not recollect any treatise published in ^England on 
^ principles o[ government from thai time, until 
apamphktofDr. Northcote^ which attracted but 
little attention, though it had some merit. In Ame- 
rica^ the Common Seme and il^t Crisis of Paine, pro- 
duced their full effect ; but they were little read in 
England, or in the odier parts of Europe. From 
thaice wntil the French Revolution, nothing of mo- 
ment appeared on the subject, unless we notice the 
commentary of the younger Mirabeau on the pam- 
phlet 
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^fjitet of -Sldanus Burke against the order of Cmcin- 
iiiati, the well known dialogue of Sir W. Jones, 
between a scholar and a peasant, and a short paper 
lit the Manchester transactions on the principles of 
i;oyemment, read in that ^socie^ in 1787^ and since 
jcepublished with Cooper's reply taBurke.^ 

The 

* Perhaps I ought not to have omitted the Vindication <^,2^atitr{d 
Society generally attributed^ and I believe without dispute to Mr, 
Burke. This very eloquent and ingenioui imitation of the stile of 
Xord Bolingbrdcej whatever the prefatory pretences may be, carries 
Within it» full and complete evidence that the au^r wAs in earnest 
and that the suljject is treated con amore^ It ai)gues,ti^ preference 
of natural over artificial society, on the grounds furnished by the evils , 
that have afflicted mankind,, from monairchical and aristocratical ambi- 
^on and despotism, and from the bondage we ar^ kept under, by t^ 
Priesthood, and the Law. AH these evils are pourtrayed in Mr. 
Burke's best manner. He may have been afterward warped by his 
interest, and driven to take the side of power by his ambition and hi* 
necessities, but when he penned tiie Vindication of Natural Society, he^ 
]6dt as he wrote, or there is no dependence to be i^iaced ^m intemtl 
evidence. Thki smell bi^t valuable Essay is not inserted in any editf" 
on of his acknowledged works that I have beard of. When it was 
first published, 1 know not. The th«d edition printed fw Oodsley i» 
dated 1780. Ko collection of Burke's woiks I believe o<atains thati . 
fine specimen of indignant eloquence which clos^ the first vMume- 
of Burgh's political disquisiUons, thoa^ it is kaown te be Biffke's. 

Y4 . ' 
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Th$ ^Frfnch r^olution \vbosc commtti^sgaAmf 
inaj^ be dated in 176®, ha$ given Hse to a dia^u^Km 
oftbegres^ q^uiestions relating to tlie ri^ts of mats 
which however obscured hy the tenoponay defeetion 
of that people, \m &xt truA upon a basig too firm 
to be shaken, and too universal to be codSined to 
line community.* But whatever were Dr. Priest- 
ley.'^ iheot^ticalnotiow^^' government, he neverMffts 
im advocate for violent cr precipitate reform. Like 
the gei^erality of the English reformers, he contented 
himself with wishing in that country, for a mom 
fair 5ud adec^ate represeaitation of the peq^le m 
Parliaments His moderation on the subject df 
ch^inge is evident from his published sentiments alrea* 
dy quoted p. 135. 

To the same puiposo is Iiis advice to the students 

'at 

> ■■ ' « ' " ■ II II I >' ■ «i I Hi I'll 

It may be worth while to mention that the late Lord I^'ug;«trt, * 
VH>^t «ifesi30MB (^^>08Cf of Paiiiuaii^itary relbrm» was tfao wither of 
tWe " Ode to Mankind'^ published by Podsfey in Ipgit jpaisc^any, 

* AiBfiwg the worlcs thoa educed, the Essai sw les privilege^, aiid 
the L't*eace<nie le tiers Etat of the Abb^ Seye«,aud l^ine»s Rights of 
Man 9m 'Ceyttifdy the chief. There are some thinga very finely said 
on B^Sttardi}' and liereditary pi itijegc by Godwin, in his political jus- 
tice, thfd^ tihe boo^i^ia, in Iplfe m»m, a laboured atid inXudfeious de^ 
ferce of scUool4K>y paradoxes. I have akcady mentioned the Y^ 
excellent writings <>f Barlow. 
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*9t lik N^ CpUeg^ at Hackney, in ina^ediootion tcl 
4ie Lfdcturcs on exj^rimentd philosophy* 

<* It may not; be ^mbs, in the prescjit %tsM of thiilgS* 
iiOifff something reacting- another subject, "whjitli 
now commMds Jiinii^rsil attention. You eann<tf 
but be s^pris^^ dant-nlaQy pevsodB ctntertain a pre^aA 
dice agsnnst tUs Coiiege, on aceount of the repn|)li^ 
can, wd, as th^ choose to<^ tiiem, the Heentioitsi 
principles of govcrmncnt, which arc supposed to b* 
taught here. Show, then, by yo^r gcrieftl c^nyer* 
sation, and conduct, that you are the friends of peaijt 
and good order ; and th^, .wfaaterer may be yoqt 
opinions with r^pect to die best form of government 
for people i^p have nd previous prejudices or ha» 
t>its, you will do every thing in your power for tht 
preservation of that form of it which the generality 
0f your oounti^^men approve, aftd under which you 
live, whidi is.all that can be reasonably expected of 
any subj»^' As it is not necessary: Aat ev«y good 
son shoul4 think his parent the wisest and best man 
in the virorld, but it is thought: sufficient if t^ sofi 
pay due respect and obedi^ce tp his p«pent $ so nehi 
ther is at to be expected dmt every man sfaouidlxt tf 
£)pinion tlm tlic form of goverrimeitf und^ which h^ 

happens 
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ha^ientto be born is the best cf all possible ioaiiw 
of government:. It is enou^ Aathe submit to it^ 
and that he make no attempt to bring about any 
char^4 es^^pt by £iir reasonings and endeavouring 
to convince hiscountijmen, that it is in their power 
la better their condition in diat reject, as ii^U.asia 
any o&er. Think, tho^re, speak, and.n^cite, with 
the greate3t £peedom on the subject of govemmetitf 
partkmkr or genoal, as well as on any odier tkit 
j»ay come before you. It can only be avowed ty* 
ranny that would jM-event this. But at the same 
time submit yourselves, and promote submission in 
others, to tliat £6rm of government which you find 
to be most approved, in this country, which at pre- 
sent utique^onably is that by Kin^^ Lords^ and 

1 Conformably to these opinions ^ven to others, he 
Mmained on his arrival in America, an advocate foe 
moderate reform in the old country, tbdngh a de- 
cided repuUican in iAm new Nor did he ever bc- 
eome a dtizcn of the' United States, or abjure hb ^* 
I^ianee to the King c^ England, iU as he thought 
If tlie miomires of government, and of oa^ of sd^ 
giance of all descriptions; His wishes and his con» 

versatioa 
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Versation always tended to impress the idea, that iin- 
provciihents in each country should gradually pro* 
gress, according to the respective situations of eadi; 
and in conformity to the previous ideas req)ectively 
J)rcvalerit en the subject of goveftmient, among the 
better informed classes, and the spirit of the tinfits. 

In these opinions no friend of mankind wiU diffisr 
from him. If there be any feet better ascertained 
dian another, it is that gradual and peaceable, is in 
all cases preferable to violent reform. A man may 
be too wise to do good. His ideas may extend so 
hr beyond the prejudices and comprehension of Ae 
day, as to make them appear ridiculous, or to render 
them impracticable. Utopian, they will be called, 
according to the proverbial irony applied to SirT. 
More's uncommon work of this descf iptibn. S^cM 
feeories may have their efect hereafter, but it may 
be the opposite of wisdom to attempt the prai^tifiit of 
Aem in certain stages of society. On this rock M. 
Turgot split* This was foreseen and well uxuier* 
stood by Dr. Priestley ; ^d it is to the ctedit of hb 
good sense as well as his^ moderation, that his advice 
and example ^vere evidences of his being thus im^ 
pressed. 

Inde^ 
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^clced his opmioiis were in some instances, by n^ 
mesms coincident witU the ^hiohable extent of re- 
publican doctrines. He was friendly to the Seiis^ 
of the United Sta^i as being a body more venerai;^ 
mad respectable thaiv^ House of Representatives : 
he &voured though ncil septennial which he thought 
too Ion|^, yet triennial or biennial elections rather thaa 
annual \ he preferred ^e choice of ofBpers to depe^ 
rather on elec^rs chosen by Ac people, thah imme-r 
diateiy cm the people themselves : and he was an ad* 
Tocate for a moderate degree of independence in the 
fepresentative character ; which he did not approve 
of being completely under the controul of popular 
irritation* 

It id certainly true that some evils arise from too 
itoqiiientelectiqjns ; but as elections are managed m 
l|i» country they are far.frx)m being troublesome^ 
thoogh annual ; certainly less so than if they way^ 
trknnial. W^ifd el/^ctors to be chosen who should 
tthise the representatives ^s they do the president^^ 
doul^ess the ignoKmce of the ccmununity would not 
be so faithfully rq^^resented as it sometimes is oil ^ 
present plan, ^articulariy in the state govemnaents; 
but though the experiment maybe worth trying, 

and 
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ind every day's experience inclined me to think bet- 
ter of it, still I should judge, a priori, that there 
^ouM be some danger of the representatives becom* 
ing more independent of the people than the good of ^ 
l3ie country requires. It certainly i^ so wMi the 
Senate of the United States, owing to the long periodl 
for which the Senators arc clwscn. 'i^his indepen- 
^nce induced me formerly to think, that if a suffici- 
ent number of representatives were chosen promii^- 
cuously for the same term to supply both hou- 
ses^ the best Senate (which need not perhaps bfc 
more than a second deliberative body) would 
be a number chosen for the session, out of the 
tvhole representation, to form pother house or Se- 
nate ; in which the proceedings of the House of Re- 
'presentatives might be reviewed and rediscussed. 
"Mankind have had so much of independence^ among 
their governors, that the safest course unfil we better 
know how far we can safely trust, may be to err on the ^ 
feide of controuL But on these pointy vve can on- 
ly judge accurately by means of making the experi- 
'ment : for government is as much a science of expe- 
riment as chemistry ; and it is the business of a 
political philosopher to deduce principles from a 

close 
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cbse obsen^on of, ai^ a fidr dedu<^ioiifiom, past 

On his political conduct umkr the admidisualioti 
of Mr. Aihms in &i$ countiy, it is not ncscessaiy t0 
ai^imich. Of that administration, weak, wicked, 
and vindiotin^y what real republican can qpeak well ? 
If Dr. Prie3tky was hostile to it, his opinions coinci- 
dei^ with an American majcHity, were ioitced from 
]|im by the virulence with which he ,w2© treated by 
writers in this country who were more than suspect- 
:€d to be in the pay of the British government. It i$ 
enough that whatever he said and did on that 
isubject, has been sanctioned by the American 
people; and he had the" satisfaction to live lopg 
enough to see a govemiwnt whose theory was in his 
opinion near perfection, administered under the au- 
l^pices of his friend Mr. Jefferson in a manner that 
no republican could disapprove. To tlie end of his 
days, this was a source of great satisfaction to him, 
especially as it became more and more evident from, 
the disorders attendant on the French revolution, that 
if the republican system was required to stand the 
test of experiment, it was in this country alone, and 
under such an administration as he witnessed, that it 

stood 
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stood any diance of success. At present, thd trial 
justifies, the anxious hopes of its supporters, and 
bids fa^r to establish beyond all doubt,^ the superiori*- 
,ty of that form of government, on wUch the potitical 
reformerst of modem days have rested their noost rea- 
sonable expectations, and their fondest hopes. - 

To the first edition of this treatise on cij^^ii govern^ 
ment were annexed Remarks, on Dr. Brown's prc^;>o* 
sal for a national code of education : on re%ioui» liber-f 
ty and toleration : and on die progress of civilisocie^^ 
ties. In the second edition, aU these remarks wen 
much enlarged ; and he added also, a paper on tl^ 
extent of ecclesiastical authority, another cm the uti^ 
iity of establishments, and a thiixi containing Remarks 
on some positions of Dr« Balguy on church author 
rity. 

'Against a national code of education, he argues 
irresistibly, that the science of education is yet in its 
infancy ; that the more experiments are made by in- 
dividuals interested in their success, the sooner will 
it be brought to perfection ; that the various station^ 
of life require various and corresponding modes of 
education ; that God and nature have placed chil- 
dren under the controul of their parents for the early 

years 
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Vears of theif |ives» and tl»t^tlils parental and fiM 
intercourse h mom valiiaWe^*to the parties than any 
eqnivaleiit that society can .bestow ; Aat such a 
lichbihe would tend cmly to petpetuaie and impose oq 
posterity the ignorance and prejudices of the rulers 
of the d^ : to which he might have added, that such 
a'code of national education exhl^cing a system of 
jprinciples rdijgious, moral, and poUlical, would be no 
cJther dian an instrUihent of* ecclesiastical and political 
tyranny : \ve shc^ld force upon our children the in- 
tolarance of the priest, arid the tyranny of the states- 
man, and leave them, mind arid body, the tools and 
the victims of both these species of detestable oppres* 
tion. That some things may be tmight to- children 
In each of these brai)ches of knowledge, as truths to 
be received and acted upon until they arrive at those 
years of discretion When they may be able to invesfi- 
gate for ttemscl ves, is certainly u navoidable* Bu t il 
Is equally certain, that since positions are received as 
axioms in one age and country, which are regarded ai 
impositions in another — since there pever has been the 
time in Grcat-Britain for instance when most of the 
prevailing opinions on these subjects were not de* 
xnonstrablyfalse-^since tliere isno position onany one 
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«f liiem that has ncA been and may not be bontested^ 
ma honest and judicious parait> will always so sm^ 
to hb children hb own Q|>inS3ns> as to leave their 
ttnderstmidii^ in a great degr^ unfettered) if their 
location and futiite pmq^e^ ahoukl be such as to 
^ve them tkt meam of tnvestigatii^ for themselves* 
Duxing the nnnoii^ erf youths and ignorance, andi 
inexpmenoe, die sentiments and the' knowledge ^ 
the parent must be communicated to the cIuM» mA 
become die rule of his opinions and practice i because, 
tfeey are evidentiy accompanfcd to the cMd with the 
best and most disinterested evidence tl^t die tioture 
of his situation will permit Mm to attain* But I 
have always felt tte honesty and the ct^ncy of 
Xiocke's observation in some of his po^umous 
works, that the practice of insdlling right principkt 
into children, is no more than taking advantage of 
the %norancC and dependence of their situation ; 
and imposing on the weakness of their understand** 
ings as yet incapable of judging, the errors and preju^ 
dices of their instructors, as certain and undeniable 
truthsi, 

After all the modem publications on education, 
the science is even yet in its InMcy ; nor has the 
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^^i^fkffiifits^im Jim 9i9sis§^ ^Msiuft- 
m»^ mmimf>4, ^^im^sa^ ■ ^pepoiiKfiQw- 
mmmfmt'i m^ifitU fptiaiilielilil, i^i^tihtt »ttia- 

Sm}^;\lP IQS^mii tofiii»iahiagattiBasy^9coew£r 
.«|fiFBr mm^ t^Wf^f 10 the imsfOM ofikcijmfiiig 

Bl&» ptt^PK pfletiTOwgle K^ W9)l, to wHtt wdl, to 

^ fl^liifpate of Arithflif tic ^n^ GeograDhy, i» *r «- 
Wttgbf M:w9|}ld then bf in tl}e p^wcr of ^afsh i^i^A- 
t>Q^ Cl" the^tP to become competf^^t teaU conm^qA- 
l¥np^(9l9) ^ to g9 farther '4 ^e h«v« l^e m^s^W^ 
^fll^tini^n. Such a pla^t would not ^etract'^i^ 
^fe^ of labourers, (as Msui^villet would ol^tec|) 
t^causfi as to ^temry. ^ttai;(iQient, each wou^ ^^^ 
09 tgfvg^^ of fq^aHity, ^(>d an i^pquisltion comtnoa t^ 
j|ll^ w«Id rais^ aope above ^heir fqltowsj*. I rejoice 
th|K^ ^1 1^ s^ <4' PeqpsylvaHia, we have a right, t:f 

«Si!ftcU.law«x;^!B^g4»V»s ^« 
I'he subject of ReHgious liberty, and Toleration as 

• it 

'. ■ ■ • . ^ •■ . 

* Esstjr m Charity, and Charity^ Schooli. 
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St is caHed, axul tbe esq^dieiicy of ChuFeh Egbif 
l>Ushmeiits, are aigucd by ]>r; PrieiMtey, with his 
usual force and acuteuess ; but k is n^edfeM tQ pwc^ 
sue an unalysts xd his Fea$cming on ^ue^iMis which 
are cfearly settled and<m|^ now to be at lest. Itie 
pix^er object of a magistrate's controul, are asmns^ 
not 0pm0n$ : nor ^c^a any two things be more dis- 
lincf than wliat respects our conduct here, and what 
respects our conduct in reference to a future state c^ 
existence* Rulers have forgoittn^ as Milton obr 
serves^ that force upon consejience will, warrant £»ot 
upon any consdejdce, and theref^?e upon the coftf 
screes of those who now use it VI toJerate mjr 
ncighbour?s opimons, and he tolenrtes n^e, w© art 
upon equal terms; but if he should rec^ire meto 
renounce my own, and to embrace his> under any 
penalty whatever, posidve or negative, by the inflic* 
^on of actual punishment, or the deprivatiou of 
common privily, he is obyioudy and indubita]%^ 
9 tyrant. I can suggest no argument more plain 
and self evident than this. Whether a man bdieves 
in one God with die Unitarians, or in (Hte God and 
two thirds with the Armns, ot in three Gods with 
Dr, Horscley and die Trinitarians, or in thirty at 
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thirty Adiisond GoSs as Varro tells us the heathenj* 
of his day could reckon up, or in no God at all like 
the Atheists, under smy of these modes of belief a 
man may be a good member of society, aiid under 
ill of them men have hem good members of society Y 
s\ich a man'* course of life may be just and benevo- 
lent; he may pay full obedience to the laws; he 
m.ay be a good father, a good husband, a dutiful son : 
his actions, his conduct may be kind, generous and 
upright : what more has society to require ? of what 
importance are a man'fi opinions, if his actions are. 
those of an honest man? Is not a life of good con- 
duct with any opinions, better than a life of bad con- 
duct with the most <»thodox?* Or of what conse- ^ 
quence are good opinions if they do not produce the 
fruit, of good conduct ? can there be better evidence 
of the orthodoxy of a man's opinions than the up- 
rightness of his conduct ? Again ; it is absurd to 
attempt impossibilities : it cannot be the duty of 

any 



♦ '« I have heard frequent use" (ssud the late Lord Sandwich, in a 

debate on the Test Laws,) « of the works orthodoxy Mid heterodoxy, 

iMjt L confess myself at a loss to know precisely what they mean> 

<>rthodoxy my Lord (said Warburton in a whisper) Orthodoxy, i» 

my D^xy ; heterodoxy, is another num'* Doxy. 
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any man or set of men to make such am attempt: 
it cannot then be the duty of a magistrate, or of the 
laws to interfere with opinion, because in tbenatuife 
of it, it is incontroulable. ITiemanwho holds it^ 
cannot help holding it. His belief, the qcmyictions 
of his mind, are the necessary result of the evidence; 
by which they are produced and accompanied^ and- 

he cannot help having them. All therefore that the 

f-. ^ • * ■ . * 

interference of power can effect, is to make him: 
profess a felsehood, and decbre his belief in wtet 
he does not believe : but the opinion itself 4:an cmly 
be changed, if at all, by reasoning and refiection. 

How much more simple then, how much morc^ 
pra9ticable is the i^stcm, of regulating a man'js con-' 
duct, and leaving him tp regulate his (^nnicHis as he 
thinks fit. How <:ompctent the one is, to all tihie 
good purposes of society, and how productive has. 
the other been, of vice, of cruelty and misery in every 
country upon earth! for to the system of the magi- 
strate's right to interfere in the regulation of religious? 
opinions do we owe all the reli^ous wars and perse- 
cutions of Pagans against Christians^ and Christiacns 
against Pagans, of Papkt a^nst Protestant, and 
Protestant against Pajrist-^— *-all die proverbialin- 
' Z a yeteracy 
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tttttwy of tfaatapedea (^raocour whidi hn been 
deaominated {xu] e^c%n») ^ odSw/Tir fhtobgicum^ 
To tlik ifstetn i¥e owe as in England, the exckno^. 
of good men from <^ces who wiU not take a M»^ 
oath, or sport with a rdligiou& eeremony, in order^ 
mnu men who will do both without scrapie, may bat 
admitted in their stead : holding oat Ae honouw 
and emolumei^ of society as the certain rew^^ o£ 
nentai dishone^, and palpable blasphemy. How^ 
true is Ihq cdiservatum of Dr. Jorttn in that inimi- 
tafctepreftce to his ecclesiastical histwy? "Me» 
** will compell others, not to think with them,^or 
** that is impossible; bnttosaydiey do,tiponwluch 
*^flicy obtain full leare, not to *i<lk or reason at 
'< all, and ^ts is called Unity : which is somewhat 
^ like the behaviour of the Romans, as it is describ*-' 
" cd by a brave countiy man of ours in Tacitus^ 
** Ubi s^Htudintm/achmtf paeem appellant. ^^ 

This question rfrdigious liberty is one of those 

which the discussions of the last thirty years has 

brou^t compleatty within ^ view of the public/ 

The half tray defences of the friends of toruth on 

Ats subject from M2tmr to Locke and Hoadleyj^^ 

^ Perhaps I iun wzong in ra^ui^g Milton and Locke among the 

luOf 
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jTO' frdtti tbtoocjto Pri^sftejTy seirccitef arsw sdftifr' 
sittentioit to the questions emhra<^ed ; bcit iitt^ tM 
essays appeared, wfaicb are nowtsnda* Gonsid^tl6]fr» 
tiiere had beeniiothing l$e a Mtmifttt Asms^^ 
jon of tiic subject,, xmthing Aat rtachtS au ford. 
Dr. ftiestlcy xattied the same motft of leiso^*^, 
die sime clearness and force,, that dlstli^uishid hfe 
treatise on civil government, into Ae observations 
6n religioas liberty and toleration. We had nothing 
equal to if before, and I recolle6t nothing superidr 
wice. It is fortunate for mankind, tl^ttHe experi- 
ence of this comitty has come in aid of the doc^ 
tzine&he 1m» advanced ^ and' scttltd^ tBe qu eo dw by 
mi appeal to fact, in a manner that carries full coji<^ 
idbdon, and leaves noroomxfor Arture <M>Blrovei^^ 
America bus shc^n, flbirtbe interests ePmK^onmaf 
be sufficiently supported^ the peace of society effec- 
tually preserved, and the pro^^^ess of society exist in 
^ most n^id'^to of in^royseoient hitherto ;l^f^^ 



Kalf . way defendtoa of rdigiouf liberty, a. concession that: is finttd 
from jne by a. recoUectioii of the ejccelkat treatise on Libcr^oC' 
Conscience by Miltti^ and tbe ttHlnMce t:oBvincin§,letters of Locke 

^Umborch. 
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without the dangerousi aid tf reli^us testSt or 
church establishments, as well as without th^ need*- 
Icss appendages of bishops^, nobles, or kings. Whe- 
ther the state of knowledge in Ei^Iand would ji^- 
fy any attempt at reformation beyond the long 
sought object of parliamentary reform, is a question 
that wise and moderate men mj^ reasonably doubt 
about i here, all doubts on the subject as connected 
with the true interest of America, have long vanished ; 
and the people rest satisfied with an experiment 
which has fixed the theory on a baws too firm to bo 
shaken,^ 



• Dr. Franklin wcmld hat« had great merit for fabricating that 
ibeautiful chaptw on tokratimi ao weirkn<mn and ao generally ascribed 
to bim« haft hp not been a plagiariat it^this inataace. Th<t pasaafe is ta 
be found in Taylor'a l^ibf?^ of J^rqpheaying Pole?a. Discosrseq fol. p. 
1078. Tb« faW^ however i« of Arabic ori^n w l strongly suspect 
from the foUowtng extract of ft dedication to the ceoauls and scnatQ 
•f Hambiurgh of n boolc whose title \t JT^TTT XHSV (Sfcebeth Jchu^ 
4fth) iTtibus Jud^e. Si4oinonia Fil. Virgse.. Coxnplectens varias Qala*. 
initate^, ^artyria, plsp^^on^s^ &c. &c^ Ju^geon^.. pe K^bnea 
}n Latinum v^aa a Gpokgio Oi^mtxo^ ch ^x> I^XXX (IW ) 

Bedlcjation p. 3. Ilhistre tradit nobilis8imu9 autor Sadus, Ten* 
erandae antiquitatis €xeinphnn» Abrahamum PatriarchaaiA hospi-^ 
tdit^tis gloria cetebtiitumj^ vix «(bi ftlis f^ustumquci credi4i«Sft 

hospiti^ 
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hofpitium, nisi externum aliquem^ Unqu«m aliquod preiBium doml^ 
•xcepisset hospitem, quern omni ofBciorum prosequcretur genere. 
Aliquan^o cum hospitem domi non haberet, foiis eum quxsiturus 
campestria petit, forte virum quendam senectute gravem, itinere fcs- 
sum, tub krbore recumbentem conspidt. Quern comiter, exceptun 
4omum hospicem deduidt, «A oxnni oiEcio colit. Cum ccenam apppsi* 
tarn Abrahamus et familia ejui a predbus auspicaretur^t Senex manum 
ad cibum protendit, moUo religloms aut pietatis auspicio usus. Qu« 
niso Abrahamus eum ita affatur : Mi Senex, vix decet oftnidem tutm» 
•ine praevia nuromii veneratione, cibum sumere. Ad qujc Senex : ego 
Ignicol^ sum ; iftius, modi morum ignarus ; nostri eium majores 
nuUem tglem me docucf c pietatem. Ad quam voocm horrescens 
Abrabamus, rem sibi cum ignicolit pro profano et a sui numinis cultu 
aKeaoessc, eum a vestigio a ccens^ remotum, ut sui consortii pestent 
9t religioni» hostem donio ejecit, Sed ecce sximmus Deus Abraha<» 
mum i^tim monet. Quid ag^s Abrabame ? lUine vero fepissfe te de- 
cuit ? Ego isti seni quantumvis in me usque ingrato et vitam et victum 
centum i^mplius annos dedi, tuliomini nee unam coenam dare, unum« 
que eimi momentum fi^rre potes ? . Qui dlTin^ roce monitus, Abrika« 
inus seuem ex itinere irerocatum donasum reducit, tantls officiis pieta^ 
%kt^ et ratione colit, nt suo exemplo ad veri numinis cultu eum per- 
duxerit. Vos quoque Proceres nobilissimi cum pari atudio Judocorum 
gentem habeatis, laudatissimo more atqu^ exemplo, pietate potius ier« 
TiM^9 4^^<^™ bevei4 discjplin^ excludcrt; eos tanquam .perdilittf 
Christi OT^Culas coUigere qutm dissipre marultb. , - 
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APPENDIX, NO. 4. 

Of Ih. Prhsdey^^ Msceffaneau^ fFrhifigB^ 
THESE consist principally of his GramiMr an^ 
l^ectures on the Theory of Language, his licctures 
m Oratcsy af^ Critickm, and those en GeneialHi#»^ 
tety ami Ci?it Pdicy. 

The Grammar was first published in I'lfCl. Al 
immth after the second edition of it, Dr. Lowth^js^ 
Ckammar came out. The third and last edi6@n of 
Dr. Pi-iesttey^s was in 1772. I do ncrt observe mf 
peculiarity in this work. It seems like all Dr^ 
Piriestley^s writings and compilations, sensible, |Jain^ 
and^ intdligiUe. Dr.^ Lavti:b had at diat titne mosto^ 
reputation in the world than Dr. Pricstl^'^ ; his lec- 
tures de sacri poesi Hebroeorum, having deservedly 
procured him the respect of the literaiy part of thci 
public. His grammar thereforeaecms to have inter- 
fered with the circulation of Dr. Priestley *s. ^ 
The Lectures on the Theory of Language and 
Universal Grammar were printed at Warrington in 
1762 in one vohime duodecimo. I believe though 
{>rtnted artd ddivered to the students, it was never 

fully 
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AyiypuMkbtd;^ I shaK thefdbre ^re ait aeeieniiit 
^ the subjects treated in tbb smaS work, more afif 
kngtK, than if the ti^atise itself had been generdlf 
known. 

The first kcture after the introduction is on A^it^ 
ctdation^ or the power of modulating the voice. T^ 
b peculiar, as Dr. Priestley thii^, to the human spe« 
des. Brute animals, emit sounds, and varietks of 
sound, the eflfectand expression of passions and 
sensaticms ; they have also gestures to make known 
their wants and feelings : but the superior capability 
^ Ae organs of speech is perhaps the most^ impoar* 
tant diaracteristic of humanity. Those articulati^ 
ons he observes are preferred which occasion the 
least difficulty"' to ibc speaker. Very antient Ian- 
guages like the Hebrew^ An^c, Welsh ami even the 
Gredk, abound with harsh articulations v^di are 

gradually changed-t 

iiccture 



» Tke^rtfemeiitianedkoweverwitii appDoltatimiby tlM writer of 
idl otiMTt best able io judge of their merit. Seer note to Epea Ptero^ 
€nU 75. 

t Dr. Darwin in his notei to the Temple of ICftture tftiwm e ingai* 
ous remarks cm the articulatioA of a]{4ubetic«l soonds. 
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Lecture 2d. On the origin of Letters. Tho 
transition from speaking to writings' is s6 difficult as 
to lead some persons like Dn Hartley to have ie« 
course to supernatural interposition to account for 
it^ Robertson's Comparisonof Alphabets makes 
it probable that all the known ones have been origi« 
Tially derived from the Hebrew or Samaritan. Dr. 
Priestley's opinion is that the rude attempts of our 
earliest forefathers, were improved partly by attcntioa 

and 



* Dr. William Scot the Civilian, v/h.o was sometime Professor of 
History at Oxford, in his i^t^oductol^ lecture, urged the iBapossibili* 
ty of language itself being originally acquired by human effort, and 
thence inferred the necessity of recurring to tlie theory of miraculous 
interposition. But' supposing tlie still greater difficulty of a man first 
appearing in k state of manhood, there would be no d^ubt in my opi-^ 
niofe of the gradual acquisition of a collection of significant soia»ds» if 
there were another human creature to ^hom they might be addiiessed. 

Gilbert Wakefield in an " Essay on the origin of Alphabetical Cha- 
racters " in the second volume of the Manchester Transactions is of 
opinion that language and alphabet too, are to be attributed in their 
origin to diyine communication, and are not by any means explicable 
en the theory of gradual improvement. I have no objections to intro- 
dube k miracle when we cannot do without it« but I cannot see the 
Dig^ds vindice nodus in the present case. Mr. Har^'ey^8 Essay on. 
the English A^abet in the first part of the fourth volume of t^jft 
same transactions is worth a perusals 
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feid partly by chance until alphabets were, invented* 
Moreover the imperfection of all alphabets argues 
Aat they are not the produce of divine skill : had 
such a one been revealed, it would certainly have 
established itself by its manifest excellence. 

Lecture 3d. Of Hieroglyphics^ Chinese Charac^ 
iersy and different Alphabets. Alphabets as they 
now appear, were not the first attempts at expressing 
ideas in writing. Picture-writing, or the rough 
draught of the things meant to be expressed preceded 
Hieroglyphics which were a contraction of picture- 
writing. The Chinese letters seem to be a still fttr^ 
ther contraction of Hieroglyphics.* All these seem 



♦ «* That there wa5 however a relation between the real Egyptian 
«* Hieroglyphics and the Chinese Characteri, De Guignes, io wefl 
♦• versed in the literature ctf China, undertook to evince ; and actually 
•* composed a wwk to shew that each of the 214 keys or elements 
"correspond to Egyptian Hieroglyphics, that they were of the »ame 
<^ shape and signification, and consequent^ were identified (see M. de 
•* Haut«raye*s Alphabets in the French Encyclopaedia, and Hist, de 
•* PAcad. des Inscrip. V. 34.> This work thus araiounced in Vt^% 
** has never appeared, but remained only a system (us M. de Hautc- 
" raye asserts,) with its author, who died but a few-montlis ago (1801 .) 
f* Hager's Ch. Ch. 38.»* 

Theei 
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10 have preceded the methodical arFangeamitofaU 
yhahets. In ]Mcture-wnting» abstract ideas would 
i)p expressed bjr Metaphors, as eternity by a serpemt 
ItttingM^tail: iRipos^bility by two feet standing <hi 
water, and so on. The mode of contracticm may,i)p 
illustrated tfaiv#i suppose two swords cross wise re- 
present a battle^ two cross strokes may be used ia 
Jieu of the more perfect delineation. Arbitrary cha- 
sacters would also be introduced to express ideas, as 
we use the numerals from one to ten. Of arbitrary 

charact^H 

There ift much curious remarks collected hy Dr. H|^ger in bi<^ 
magnificent book on the Chinese Character : it seems to me also to 
have the merit of being the finest specimen of printing extant. But 
Hager*! remaxts ought to b« perused subjett to the ctttlciims ofthit 
▼eiy acute and judiciouf traveller Mr. Barrow. See hi« trareU i» 

r 

Chuia, Chap. VI. 

Dr. Priestley's opinion seems to be the same with Waiburton's wh# 
(Div, Leg. L. 4. $ 4.) caUs the Chinese Character the runnmghand of 
Hieroglyphics. The Chinese. Characters inchiding aynonimes are 
reckoned at SO^OOO. A knowledge of 10,000 however, vuffices to 
lead the beat books in each Pynaaty. Hag. Ch. Ch. 49. The Chi- 
nese langua^ is monosyllabic, and consists of 214 keys or elements 
and but Z5Q wor^a. The Japanese (quite unlike it) is poiy^^Uabic^ 
Ind contams many more. lb. 54. 

Warburton's Essay «n Hieroglyphics is deserving of the charactej: 
ifhi^ CoodiUac gives It. Essai sur Torig. des C(Mm. V. l^Ch. 1^. 
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^&2ia(lb^ ^ Cluaese \mt}«g is s^iid to:be &IL 
These have multiplied so tupeedingty that it ta^es « 
jarni in diat couitty Wtf tis life to Ic^m to ws^the 
Moessaay.lbqdks; Jteiice ki^rovcana^ is at a stop 

Themo«:aiitJMtAHih«bet^:^wthc^of llieasi^ 
tern I^nguage^.t 'I'he Pheoictani H^rew^ an4 
%mc Of Samaritan had tljie aame origin, /nied^* 
frivadon of the Greek from these is verjr evident; 
iJiesimiiaiify: of the letters being £3sUjr.traQi^«^jCad» 
inus is said to have brought the knowledge of letters 
jfrom Pbenicea. The oxxier of letters in theGineds: 
Ali)hid>et proves the satme thif^. The diasms arts^ 
ing from the rejection of ^uch Hebrew letters as the 

Greeks 



* 71ie ffiiRe Ttv^ vUl «pply to tht Me:d^an Hieroglyplncs and 
ChatFActen ; for H appears from Clavig^ra that ihey hs4 adTUiced into 
Chaiiust^rSyimdaal^thiiikfMlli^asjtlift ebineae. Bu^tiwatateof 
ImpcoTC^ent in ijf^ pm conntrieit aiK^ no eountenaiiett io tbis of^ 
jpion. Dr, Hager faya theve i9 |io aimiltytity betire<^ their cUaractenf . 
fih, Qh. 4a. Br. PriMlkg^a obserration \$ coi^nned bj eh. VI. of 
J^jinpow's tnv^. 

tl't^Dr. do«flnot8ee«it0bave'fe!«en:ILiri^ofthe Alf^abMa ol 
Mtm, lS,tmh an^ $oth« imW^bed at :ilitveiiilMii|;li Hern^l. j^ynopr 
ituut. phUoi. norliab. 1841 ! H»ger'9 ch. ch. 10. ^4; . . 
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OiE^ks had no sounds to, Wetie afterwards^fiUeil iif|- 
by Palitnedes and Smohid^.* . 

The JL^tin was nearly tfee^aanc mththcCfepedk^ 
before the last additions made to it^ retiwing the £* 
of the -^Uans, and the aspirate H of the Pelfsgi • 
The Greeks detioted all their numbers by die same 
letters as the Hebre^vs,-and to make thdr Alphabet 
telly with- the Hebrew for this purpose, dicy filled 

up 

»i i **i i n ■ I r I 1 1 I II gi I in I I II I i ■ II ■■ ■> * 

* The wtnt of alphabet among the Chinese is . a curious point of 
dliscrUninatbn between tidetii and the oth^ eastern nations. Wiie- 
tiier India or Cfluna ha$ the highest daimsto Mtenuy aat^ui^is mAyoCf 
fully settled. The followin|^ instances of coincidence ai^ as curious a« 
those noticed by Dr. Priestley. " the same division of the Zodiac 
*' Mnong the Greeks and Romans as among the Chinese : the same 
•* numbar and order of the planets; their apptipj^tiontdthe sam^^yg 
** of the week as among th^ Romans %re cihnimstances that could 
•« harcUy be accidental.** Dr.Haget Ch. Ch.p. XVII. from Mem. de« 
Mission de Peldn V. 1 p. 381. ' 

Btjt coincidetkce is a dubious ground to rest any theory upon, unltetfsi 
the argument from induction be very fuH. "tVe may perhaps idlow 
Major VaUaacey a«4 Sir Laurence Partont to hare established thi 
identity ef the IriA and Carthagmian languages, but the coincidence* 
of Mr. Bryant \irSL npt class much higher than those offered betire^ 
^e Wiekth and the Creek in scmie of the early vohnnea of the ifionthlj^ 
Magazine. Ttiey ar« cmtoug and ingemouss but th^yleadt^n* 
fonelMsiOQ. 
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tipafi the remsuning clu»ms in their old Alpbabet 
with real Heln^w ktters. It is fordier proM>Ie that 
the antknt Greeks in imitation c^ the Phenician$ 
#POte from right to left, wA then from left to right, 
anci^so on altematdy : this meAod was called iSdi/r/w* 
^$Dv from its resemblance to plowing : diis was be* 
fioro it was fixed in the method in which at kngth 
0^, and after them all the nations trf* Europe, have 
used it, viz. from left to right, without variation^ 
The Chinese and Japanese whose language is not 
alphabetical, write in neither direction.* 
. The remaining part of l!ie lecture consists of re- 
marks on voweli^ and accents, and the history of their 

use 



* The Chinese^ Japanefte^ and Mantch^u Tartan write perpendicu- 
larly ; de haut en baa. Dr. Ha^r 57^ But the Chinese at well as 
the Egyptians fbrxiaerfy wrote horizontally as weU at perpendicularly. 
lb. 45, 

The British mt|8eusn ctmtaint two Ji^naese books in idi^abetie 
letters. Harl. Mss. 7330 and 7331. Hajf. $9. The people of Core* 
•IsQ use alphabetic characters. n>. 

I^r. Priestley's observations on th^ gradual improvement of the 
li'eroglyphic into the alphabetic character, are coincident with thcfse 
of l>r. Hager; and are verified by the &ct» that the most antien^ Chi- 
aeae characters arc, and are caQed, imageS; foi^ms. lb. 44. 
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tise and application, together with misccBflneoiii 
r^mat4cs, which though curious and interegliog^ do 
not admit of abridgment* 

Lecture 4th. Of the general dimihutimof' wordi 

irm: classes. In this Lecture Dr. Priestley tmces 

the probable operations of the mind, in distriba^tng 

and noitteg nouns, whether of individual things, or ^ 

abstract ideas, and adjectives or epithets; thence 

iiito articles, verbs, &c. Tht fine: discoyer^ of 

Home Tpoke, that the class of wot*ds usu^ly d^pflpied 

insignificant of themselves, sre not so, but are ifr* 

fiict resolveable into verbs or participles, or nouns, 

was not then known.* It were to be wid^d the 

Doctor had revised these lectures and made U9i? of 

the truly original remarks of Mr, Tooke. With 

Mr* Harris, he confers (p. 142) particles as having 

no meaning of themselves. Yet in another place he 

seems to have an idea of the same /kind with Mr, 

Tooke's. *' The names of things, or qt^sHti^ are 

^' "called 



* Dr. Bdddoe* seems to think that although Mr. Tooke has full 
ckim to the iiUcovti7>% something of the general theory has Bepn 
stated by the Leyden Professors^ Hemsterhuls Lennep, Scheid, &c. 
Observ. on dcraonstr. Evid. p. 5: And (but subsequently ta the Let- 
ter to Dunniag) by M. VolvoLson.j 
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^^ iialM ^ulmami'des and a^edt^s. The sub^tuies 
^* of these ' iffe pronoum. Their coinckience w 
** agreement is cxpressddby wr^^ The relations pf 
'^* ivords hy prepositions^ and of sentences by ^ij^iu:^ 
** rfoto. Adverbs ^r^ amtraaed fortm of sp^k^ 
** wArV>^ ;7wjy be analized into wrds hdi^mg, to 
'^^ other classes. ^\ Pronouns he considers dU^y as 
adjectives. 

From the fourth to the ninth Lecture, the remarks 
though apparently just and calculated ta explain and 
fllustrate his subject by references to the coinci^fen* 
ces and (Kseriminations of other languages, particu- 
larly the Hebfew, Greek, Latin and French, ^t too 
technical to be dwelt on in this brief review. 

His niflth Lecture is on adverbs^ prepositions^ eon* 
junctions^ ^e. Adv^bs he says are chiefly contracti- 
ons for other "wofds, and often f^ whole sentences, a 
position which the Epea pteroenta has sufficientr 
ly confirnicd. ,, 

He quotes occasionally with implied respect the 
Hermes of Mr. Harris ; a book then jnuch in vogue, 
and bepraised without stint or Gc^^pi^teray^i^by Dr, 
Lowth and otfiers. It may indeed be amusing from 
the learned trifling, and strange absurdities where- 
^ Aa2 * with 
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♦rith it abounds J fiad the author given ut a Htflft 
food seifseinlieu of a great^al of Greek referoice; it 
woaldliave beenbetter worth reading ; t^t k has now 
attained it& proper rant among the literatme of the 
age* According to Mr. Hairis^ adirerbs areattribi3f- 
tives of attribtttiyes I ■ 

The fetler part of this Lecture is on Diakits^ and 
contmns so ingenious^ and to me so novel an account 
of their origin^from tite circumstances of the depen- 
dence or independence of the countiies whereib the/ 
ohtaked, that I anx tempted^ ta transoribe die paSr 
sage, 

** When a language vvas spoken by ficteial kide*-' 
pendent cities or states, that had no very feee conir^ 
' municalion with one another^ and before the use of 
kttera wassogHBcrally diffused as to fix the modes 
of ky^ it w^ impossible, not only to prevent the 
same words being pronounced with different tones 
of voice (like the Ef^SsA^ni Scatck pronunciation) 
but even the number and^nactureof the syllables 
would be grcady altered when the origiml rpot re- 
mained the same? and even qjuite diBfertnt wordis* 
wou Id be iiitrodu^ced in diJEferent places. And whcn^ 
u|>onf the introduction of letters,, men endeavoured' 
''' ; ' * ' to 
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fo e:^p]£9s their sounds in wiitin^ they wou^(i, 
of omrse, write their words with the same Varieties 
in letters. . These differtat modes of speaking and 
writing alangnage^ origiiiaUy ^he same, have obtained 
thd^pameofPiALi^Ts, andare mcMSitof all conspi> 
cuous in the Greek tongue, thus iy« /, was, by Ac; , 
^nicSf frequently pronounced sycays ; by the JDori- 
fins sydQv and iymya; and by theBjsoTiANs ec^^ya 
and ecoyycc*^* 

" All these different modes of speaking, like all 
other modes, might have grown into <£sre{^te, and, 
by degrees out of use, giving place to one as a stand- 
ard, hadpioticular circumstances cohtributed to re- 
comm^ and enforce it ; but, in Greece y every sepa- 
rate community looking upon itself as in no respect 
inferior to its inipighbours in point of a{itiquiQr,digni. 
ty, intelligence, or any other qualification r ^d being 
constantly riv^s for power> wealth,, and influence^ 
would na nM)rc submit to receive ^ laws of language 
from ancdier than the laws of '^vemment : ratho", 
upon the introducstion of letters and learning, they 
would vye with each other in embellishing and re- 
commending their own dialects, and thereby pcrpc* 
tuate those diflferent modes of speech^** 

Aaa **OiC 
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" On the other hand, in a country where all tW 
spoke the language had one head, all writers, airibitf* 
ous to draw the attentibn of the leadmg men in the 
state, would studiously throw aside the pafticular 
forms of spfeaking they might happen to have been 
brought up in^iand conform to that of their superiors : 
by this means dialects, though used in conversationr, 
would hardly ever be introduced into writing ; an3 
the written language would be capable of being re. 
duced very nearly to a perfect uniformity.*' 

** For this reason the language of Greece^ though 
spoken at first within a very small extent of country, 
yet by a number of independent cities, had no com- 
mon standard ; and books now extant in it differ so 
widely in their forms of expression, that the most 
accurate skill in some of them, will n6t enable a man 
thoroughly to understand others. Let any person 
after reading iT^w^r or IJestod Vskt up Theocritus. 
Whereas, in the Latin^ though wTitten m very dis- 
tant parts of the vast Roman empire, dialects are un- 
known. Howe\Tr differently Romans might speak^ 
there are no more differences in their writtngs than 
\he different genius, abilities, and vicws^ of diflfe- 

rent 
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rent men will always occasion. ' The Pata 
of Livy is not to be perceived.'^ 

" ,Wh^ a language had been spoKen by (Sfferent 
itfitions a considerable tiBoe before the introduction 
of tetters and learning, tl^ variations in the forms of 
speech would grow too considerable to form only 
4iflferent disJects of the same language ; when reduc- 
4^ to writif^ they would form what arc called ii^/^fr- 
kmguetg^y analogous in their structure, and having 
^any w^xJs in common^ Thus the Hebrew and 
ChaM^ic or Syriac with perhaps other eastern lan« 
guagest might have been originally the same» On 
the other h^,^ the Eng/is/i and Scotchy had the 
kingdoms continued separate,^ might have been 
distinct languages^ having two different standards of 
vvritii^" 

, The lOth Lecture is on the Derhation and Cam'- 
, position ofvjords^ on Syntax^ and on Transition^ 
, The llth is 0;i the Concatenation of Sentencesy and 
the transposition of v)ords^ The following obser* 
vaticms among others, on the first of these subjects: 
appem* to be wortb transcribing*. 

*\ Now the method of learning and using a Ian-' 
g^age that is formed mu^ be. analogous to the me- 

Aa4 thod 
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Ihod of its formation at first* Short artd tifieotaject; * 
cd sentences would be sufficient fiw* tlie mbst press^^ 
ing and neces^ry occasions of human Bfe, of nd^ 
acquainted with but a'fcw objects, andonly&ermoiir 
obvious qualities of those objects : As human Kft? 
improved, as men became acquainted ^Jth a greats- 
variety and multiplicity of objects, and new relations 
Were perceived to subsist among them, they would 
find themselves under a necessity of inventing new^^ 
terms to express them. As their growing exptiri*- 
toce and observation would fumi^ them with ^ 
greater stock of ideas to communicate, and subjects 
to consult and converse about, their endeavou!^ to 
express thfeir new conceptions of things would lead 
them^ by clegrecs, and after repeated trials^ into evoy 
requisite form of transition, for the purpose dF cmr^ 
nected discourse, eidier of the historical, or argu* 
ttientativc kind*** 

^^ But, as we find that persons who have not kamed, 
to read and writaare in a great mes^ire incapable oif 
a connected discourse, and even persons who are ac- 
customed to read and converse with ease are seldom 
able, at/firstj to put their tlioughts togetherin writitig 
tvith tolerable propriety ; it is not easy to conceive, 

that 
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,^ the bmguage ^wy people, before the introdue^*- 
tionof letta:8^ *^uid be otherwise than veiy incohe* 
jDm^^and unconnected: and. diattheii; first attemptf 
to write would want that varietVy accuracy and elc<- 
gancQ^contexture, whkh dieir late conapo^tiona 
W0tild acquire/' 

' 'M £^1190 th^stviknig simplicii^ of style in the books 
*f the ^ mtamem ; perhaps the most ancient wri- 
tiqgs kk die world; The history oi Moses how difie^ 
rent from that of Zi^, soi^Tbuiydides ; or even of 
jS^tsar^ Salhist^ and Xemp/ion. The moral discotir. 
«B»af Solomon^ how diflferent from those of P&tt^ 
Cicero and Seneca ; for though much time had eU^s- 
9d from Mfises to Solomon ; yet the Hebrew nation^ 
not having been addicted to. letters in that interval^ 
llieir language had received little or no improve*, 
^enf 

** Even the writers of the new testament^ havnig 
been chiefly conversant with the aicient Jewish wri* 
tstSf and their education having given them no leisure 
to attend to the refinements of a^le, have generally 
^opted the abnple unoonnected style of their f<Mie- 
fiitherSi both in their narration and reasoning. I 
shall give one instance -of this.. 3^oAn the evangelist . 

in 
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m giyifig stn.accouQtt of :a ^conversation that {mssed 
between John the bafmst^vixnAJSat Jevis; instesM^ of 
carrying on the narraiticm in hia omx p^:*san, as itti 
bistoi%i^ wd.glvingthe quei^ns and ansn^ers midi 

9 fiMth as was proper to mate Aem iiK:oi^o^Kte:m&^ 
bis own account of them (a turn quite f»niliar to>t>^ 
ther writers) he reports the wonfe jurt as thcyjwerc 
spdken, hc^withstanding the speeches were too i^odt 

10 make it in the least neceissarjr or expedient lo < sejt 
■ down the whole by way of formal dialogue*" 

**JohnL.19, And thu is the record of Joihn^fmhem 
the Je w-s sent Priests and Leches from jERUi5A.i#a« 
to ask him Who art thou?' And he cohfessedf and / 
demed mt; but confessed^ I am not the .Christ^ 
And they ashed him; -ff^t then (frt tkm ? Mhis ? 
and he said I tm not. Art thou the prophe^t ? dnd^ 
he answered no.^\ ' 

. ** This conversation a writer used to domposition 
would rather have related in a more-connected i)^n<- 
ner, as follows; Then the Jews sent. Priests and 
Le^^ites from J&rusdem to ask him who ht.was^ 
and he cmfessed he was^fioh the Christ: Th^^ asked 
him- if he were Etias^ but he said he^ was n&t^ if ha ^ 
'Were th^t pr^phtt^ but he^ansti)ercd noJ* ' 

- . . ' " Upon; 
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' *^ Upwi these pririciples we may perhaps teabfc 
to give a more complete solution than Imth hitherto 
been given of a par^idox in the hi^ory offerers : , viz; 
Why, genm^ly; theirtttregubrcomposiiions of any 
people should be in verse, lather than in prose. One 
reason^ no doubt, was that, antecedent to die use of 
fetters, verse -was much more proper than prose iii 
compositions that were desigried to perpetuate die 
memory of remarkable transacticwis and events, as 
deviations from the original would be made with 
more difficulty, and corrupted passagesTestored with 
more ease : But, additional to this, we may perhaps 
ai&rm wiii truth, that the concatenation^of sentenc^i 
fe not so intricate in verse, as in pro§e. Not unfre^ 
quently the neglect cf regular transitkins is esteemed 
graceful in verse and the old poems here referred to^ 
as the Delphic Oracles, &iV. where the sense was. ge- 
nerally compleated in a line, or a shOTt>stanza,'requir* 
cd vety litde art or variety of connexion. Ho^ 
ibuch more elaborate in point oftransil|(Hi andconca^; 
tenation o£ sentences is even the^iistoiy of \fferodbtu^ 
dian the poems of Momer^ many p^fl»49f which ara 
historical." 

Lecture 12th. On the grcmtk aad eorn^Am rf 

, Lat^ua^ 
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iMiguagesi AH languages i;rfiedierimlMit w mor 
^tem, are subject to grovvth) improvement, and de^ 
dine, as m^ as to nulny intermediate fiuctuadon^i. 
The causes of these are extraiieous, and no internal 
trtructure rfthe language can prevent these changes. 
They will arrive at their acme soon^, and be moie^ 
perfect and copious in proportion as the peoi^e ar& 
more literaiy, more mercantile andenterpriinng : for. 
mich a people having more ideas will require m6re 
iK^rdsto express them. Hence the superiority of 
the Greek to the Hebrew. At this stage the decline* 
of the language u^ially commences, 

'^ The progress of human life in general is from 
poverty to riches, and from riches to luxury, and 
mini in Anhuecture structarcs have always been at 
first heavy, and inconvenient> then useful and oma- 
aiental, and. lasdy, real propriety and magnificence 
havebocn lost in superfluous ctecoratioiis. Our very 
^€ss is. at first plain and aukw^d, then easy and tksh 
gant, and lastly downright fimtastical/ ^Stages of a 
atmilar nature may 1^ observed in the progress of all 
human arts ; and language, beipg liable to the same^ 
influences, hath undergone the same changes.; 
Whenever a language hatli emerg^ fitrni its fierst 
' rougii 
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ftottgh state of nature^ ailMl hath acquired a sttffid^ 
Gopia of sigmficaut and harmonious lernis^ mt>itit£ry 
ai)d Avhknsic^ ideas of excellaicc have been strpar^ 
idded to those which wcTjC natural and becoming, ti9 
at length Uie latter have been intir^ saorifioed to the 
former/* <w . . 

Thpsc obMjrationa^hejinustotes by a short his. 
torjr of the rcvcAitio^ of the Roman language^ 

Dr. Priestley seems to think that there is a period 
when the language of a nation wiUno longer admit of 
improvement, viz- when power artd inftience itotjad^ 
todmts, science and liberty at home, haw anived at 
theirgrcatest height. But when has this been ? And 
|y)io. can say when it will ever be? It is tobe hoped,, 
never. He tianks one entire century favourable to 
the, polite arts, will suf^ce to bring any language ta 
its perfection : and diat the English was fixed in the 
reigu of Qiieen Anne, But this has certainly not 
been the case with tlie Engiidi language, tihich Mr^ 
Godwin ha* fully shcWn to have beeii Mtterfti jwo^ 
grcssive ; ccmtrary to the of»nipn <rf most wAlben 
before him. Enfukpr^ 

The rest of this lecture consists of obsoratictfii 
on Academies ; on the Analogy, and on? the Standard 
ofLahguageSrf 
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Tte ISA and 14th are on ^^ con^x strticiurerf 
ifc Greek and Lutim Languages. These discourses 
wiU not reaydily admit of analysis^ anid I do not ob^- 
sdVe miy passage sufficiently striking to intrpdude' it 
here,,excepting the ftrilowiog extract which closes Htm 
14th lecture. 

" But the jH^sent Italian^ French and Spanish 
tongues, most probabty, took their rise^tna the im* 
jjerfect attempts of barbarous nations to speak the 
Roman Tongue, and particularly in the provinces; 
^ that, long before the dissolution of the Roman 
empire by the irruption of the northern nations.** 

" If we consider the Grammar of Aose languages^ 
\vith attention and compare them with the Latin, we 
Bi^y ahnost see the very manner in which thq? were, 
produced. Foreign nations, in attempting to speak 
Latin, could not avoid imitating the principal tenses 
of their verbs: accordingly we can plainly discern 
the f<H-m of them in their present languages. When 
people who had not the advantage of a regular and 
perfect instructiop endeavoured to speak in Latin, 
they would naturally think of nothing but of ren^r- 
ing the words of their own tongue literally into -it; 
and wiien nations of die Teiaonk original had render- 

cd 
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ediijtt 6!%ri& sQilofL^tin, or retalti^-thf^rQs?H:^lar* 
ti^s,. casual preporition^ /and auxiJiaiy wpi;cte 
j^hisiii, /beir% futKJamental in their own lamg^age^ 
would'bf^ the last thiiigs thqr would part with, and 
^eed. what they^c^f^iW have no idcat.Qf their being 
^eto do without) they would find that more in- 
ft^cstlaQs were unneccsaby. The Roman scddfers^ 
who iDHs^d the colonies, being do ^eat masters of 
tJie tenguage, would make no gre^ difficulty oi 
lining tp^ thb b*barous mfmner of spei^king it. It 
confirms this conjecture, that the present Italian^ 
Brmch Olid Spemi^ tongues were Qf igin^y cajfed 
Jiommiki opposition to the native laftgUages of tho9e, 
vJk) spoke them- *^ . . 

i '^Greece being continually open to the inroads^ of the^ 
Jtqliam, Germans, French, and odier northern jEwra* 
peamj:^ particularly about the time of the Croimdes^ 
the Cr^^ language admitted a good deal of the idiom 
^f the northern tongues in the same manner : thotigh, 
froHi the forementkned internal causes, it had lost 
» great plumber of its infections lx;fore ; as was mosj; 
observable abou'trthe time ctf the emperor Justiniant 
and this change had begyn so e^ly as the ti^nslation 
of Aeseatof theempire fromi?c?;w to Cmmntinopk.^^ 

In 
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In the modem Greeks we see almost a literal I 
htion of scmie of the Teutonic au^iliaiy verbs intd 
Greek, in a^ct for had, and $iXia ht mH ; whieh.ol 
courseisupplanleda great part of their firmer v^ri^ 
of tenses ; for the modem GxaAa^my tf%ot y/^a4tf/ I 
hadwritten^ uyjx^ t^oc^u thou had^ written, &c» ^(hm 
fpe^si I will write, $c)^ug ^cnf/e/ Thott wilt wi^tcc^ 
and to supply the place of moods, they haveeviden% 
translated their own forms of exprtswtig the modes <tf 
affirmation into Greek particles, which th^ have p|e^ 
fixed to the common infiectiotis. '* ^ 

Lecture ISth. 0/ the revoiuiion^ of Language^ 
and of Translations. When nations are OHiqoeredi; 
it 1ms generally been Ac case that th6 Conquered ha^ 
tions especially if dispersed, loses its language ; aa 
was the case with the lews after the Babylonish irrup 
tion an4 captivity^ Thus the English gains -groui^ 
dn the Irish, the Erse, and the Welch; and the French 
on the Britannoise, If the cooquercx^ mix with tho^ 
inhabitants of Uie conquered countries in great num- 
bers, the languages will be mixed, or new ones 
formed ; as the Italian, Spanish, &cc. from the Ro- 
man. Where the c<^quered nation had arrived at 
considerable eminence in larts and literature, the lan» 

guage 
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igta^ of Ae conqtii^^d counby Will be aSbpted » 
tttong thfebitttcr infbrmed Classes of the OMi^Utrorai 
m the Gheek language prevailed imong thd literati 
iat Rome i fi^ die knowtedgt possessed ' by the 
(keeks, niost have been sought afttir by lAcato of 
the language in wlych it was written and preser^« 
On these prinetples the Latin language seems^to bo 
lufepled by ttie learned of Europe^* The second 
part consists of geMnd remarks on the mode and 
tiseoftnmslating^ 

Lecture l6thi 0/ Metrical Can^sitiim. ''The 
first verses (like the rudiments of idl odier aits) wem 
probabty madt by chtfnte. The harmony of wictfdaii 
1^ first casbally placed iii nrctrical ordei-, Would en* 
g^ the attention, llie ple^ng sensation aeeom^ 
pan3ring it would excite mankind^ when they wfefe 
finst at leisure to attend to their language^ to conj^xlef 

the 

• On these twoprinciple* cenibin«d. It may be well ezpliane4 bo^ 
the £]iglt»h impisi^ bvmc^ td W a mixturi! ef Saxon (liMK (»rigiiial}'0^ 
banflh^nd Horman Fifea^ (ibiroed inur t>'««^^ &X ^ ^oikqiiiimn) . 
^ of Ijatin and a small portkm o^ Greek, Toliiatarily adapted by tltc lit«« 
Ifary class, and ifradiiall/ incorporated with cpUoqt^ forma of t^ 
preiiion. Ti C^ 

Bb ' 
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Ac i^ure aid manner of it ; iixim whence the tnmu 
^ttdoitto imiiation is universally natural/* 

*• Wlicn verse became tokriWy fenfirliar and easy, 
and before the art of writing was invented, it wooM 
soon bfe perceived to be an excellent vehicle to coo- 
Aiey the knowledge of past transactions to posteri^ ; 
wn$eji«rscs arc easily committed to memory^ and the 
.irgttlarity^of die measure helps to prevent mistakes 
in-the rep^tkion. Thus, in time, wcRild most nati. 
ons bccpipe iltoekf )^ with traditional poems, sernng 
for memorials oC^^o^^^^^ transactions; of which 
4hoie relating ta their Gods .and Heroes would be 
<repeated, gnd^ung.iatheiri honour, at their fi^sdvids. 
^For the inveiUion of Mtmds and JPpepy hath, in all 
luidons, been nearly co^mporaty ; . and' there haveal- 
.4»^ys.been methods of adaptbg the oneta tl^ie.jc^er. 
-^fbhtt simple [^onundation : of the ancients i being 
talow ftpd rfused, must of itseirhave been musical.'' 

*^JI%tngs being in this situationi -it is natural tQ 

.suppose, th4 the ^rst things men woujd thjink of 

,.committii^ tq wri^titig (afier the art was invenibed.l^ 

.them, or 'cp^ipmunicated to them) would be Aese 

^^^tns: 9J^ it itiight be some time before they would 

^li^inl; G^makic^^^^ c^ the art for ^y other purpot^. 
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AccwiSkigly, we find in history, that, in most nati- 
O0&, poems were the first composWons that were 
committed to wriiing, sand that, the art of prose-writ- 
lag was subseqijent to it. Sir JUaeic Neviton (I sup- 
pose upon the authority oiStrako) says that the Greeks 
wrote nothing in prose before die conquest of ^^/tf 
hfC^ruty about wluch time Pherecydes Styriiu^ and 
Cadntm ilfi/(»ittf intzioduced writing in prgse.'^ 

Tlie follovi^ remarks on the metre of ^ anti- 
ents, in the ap|dicatiaa of music to poetry aiq)ear to 
be just 

*' All the harmony that the Jntiemscwst atten^Jted 
to give their language, arose from Ac proper di^osi- 
tion of the ayllablqj acppnjling to their fuatuitj, as (U- 
vided into lmg_2cs\Asfiort ; two d»ort syllables requir- 
«ig the time <rf one long one. To exemp% this, 
tafce the IpUowing verses of Virgil}^ 

. Tityre,tupaftularccsibenssubtcgmine^ 

Sylvcstrem tenui m|Jisam^<neditaris avena. 

*♦ All the harmony^f these verses consists in the pip- 

per dispositionof theloog apd short sylWbles; , And, 

according to the more dabwate. pronunciation of the 

ancients, the dificrence in die length of syllables 

wouWLhe more observable than it is vvith us. This 

B b 2 regard 
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regard to quantity did net tn ihc feast mtorfeft nAHi 
therabmgtMr de p r es sing 6f the tdcc, trlttthAey 
x:sA\cd Accent.'^ 

^ •• On the contrary, according totifar ntetiiod'Of pens 
nunciation, it is impossibte to^fistingtrish the quimti- 
ty and acceirt* We pronounce every syllable with 
equal rapidity, except one ^fabte ia cvciy word, 
wldch we pronounce ivtth more Ibrce ikm die rest) 
which, dodi, in sonie measaitit, ofnecessity, occasion 
a protraction of Ac sotind. It is the regular- &U of 
this acc^it that constitutes the principal part of the 
harmony of all European verses, as in the foUowing 
in EvglhhJ^ 

Say why ^was man so eminently rai^jcd 

Amid the vast creation, why ordained 
^ Through life and death to dart his piercing eye. 

With thoughts be)rond the limits of his frame ? 

" Besides this another kind of harmony, hath been 
introduced into most modem languages ; which is 
the similarity of sound at the close of the verses, 
eailcd Rhyme* Tlic following have this kind of" 
iiarmony.'' 

Know then this truth (enough for man to knowj 

Virtue alone is happiness below* 

The 
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The onty pcwnt where humaii bBss stands istitt, 
And tastes the good without the fidl tor ill : 
Where only merit constant pay receives^ 
1$ Mest in what it takes and what it gives« 

Pdfe. 
^^ The prkieiple therefore, (mt source of harmony, in 
ancimt and modiem poetry, is totally different : th6 
former arises intirely fiom qnantityr, the latter from 
the accent; and someUmes accent in conjunction 
withrhyrae/* 

" F<Hr this reason the ancient poetary. was, of the 
two, Ae better adapted to musick ; ^ch is regu- 
lated duefly by time ; and peiphaps the just pronunci- 
ation of verses, according to the natural length of the^ 
sylla})les (wifli a peculiar raised tone of v<rice, and 
such variations with regard to acute and grave as that 
manner ctf speaking would naturally throw the voice 
ipto) might be that in which the principal part of 
Mcient vocal music consisted. Whereas, in modem 
music, (unless a long note be contrived to receive 
the accent through the whole verse, which is seldom 
done, except in some few songs) our poetry hath na 
more dian an arbitrary connection with our music, 
and prose suits it quite as well : but to sing prose 
Bba would 
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would have been reckoned very absurd among tliie^ 
Ancients^ k being a thihg that was never thought of 
to attempted by them." 

** Our music, indeed, may be contriycd to emu 
respond, in general, to the sentiment and passion ex- 
pressed m a poem : for as the verses may be of a di- , 
verting or mournful nature, ibt m;usic may Ukew^/ 
upon the whole, tend to inspire mirth or melsmcholy ; 
but the partictrl^ woixis of the pbem have still no' 
real connection with the particular strains of the mu-' 
$ic. How often do we see, in very good musical 
Compositions, where words are subjoined, the most 
expressive and important strains in the music to fall 
liipobvcry trifling words in the poem. And do we 
not generally sing the same note& to every stanza c^ 
anode; notwithstani£agtbat the variation of the sien- 
timenty and the diftrent disposition of the eloEipbaticstl 
words ja the line, seem to require a proportiomdvlc! 
diange in the notes that are sung with it i yet so ar- 
bitrary aad general i& the connexion betWceaour 
mcLsicand our poi^ry, thdt the absurdity isruot per-* 
eeived.*^ 

^^ Modem languages^ and English m paoiicirtEir, 
do not admit of the ij^^asures of ancient poetry; be- 
cause 
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cscrse iSat Astinctiocr of ottr syllables iittdr long and 
diorl is not sirfficiently apparent^ According to the 
ruIe»of ancient versification, too* great a number of 
them would be long. On die oAtr hand, the least 
temllen^to rhyme wa» condemhec) as vicious in an* 
dent poetry ^ tM, ky some late centuriesy wlien At 
ancient pronunciation of the Latin was fbrgotten; 
$omc monks compc^sed Latin verses in rhyme, but 
without any regard to the quan^ty. One of them iS 
said to have turned the vvbolc JEneid of Virgil into 
ihymc." ' 

*^As the mles oPveraaffcatfon db necesszuily con;^ 
fine a writer in the choice of his wonfe, poets, in a$ ^ 
languages, take liberties which are not allowed to 
prose writers; Th\sisc2X\RA\h^ticmtia poetica^zDii 
makes the language of verse difl^ considerably from' 
that of prose. In the JiaHantongat tHi's is very ob. 
servable : for instance, anima^ in that linguage the 
Hui^ in prose ; when^^ in verse, it is changed into 

Thene Have been attempts at injtitidtidhg the 
Sapphic measure into the English language, by 
Watts, andSouthey; andCoUins's m^rkalodeto the 
evening-hat ibutui^ some imitatorsi and I dunk I re- 

Bb4 coUeet 
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1)1^4 ^i^ metre se^ms mort n^tur^ tfl ihC'toingiiaff. 
W^h^ ^ iogenious w^hot of ^ M^trowristoQ '^ 
}uis not far pv^ivrate^ the pleajmre to be qt^t^lned 
^m his method of reading tlieOredc apdtMtim po* 
9t^^n h^lybe ju4gedof, butbjrsubfltt^tuigdH 
€^(p^im^nt to tbe €9r« How the antients prcmoiinQ« 
f^ theU^ wor4s c^ tvet\ th^ir letters ^*e cannot ih^ 
{cU^ and therefore I shall not be able to join in Ofiirii* 
m yfifh Dr. Prkatley in a passim to be quoted pnfr- 
aently, that the Greeks did w4 pronounce certah| 
cjharaijters as the n^oderos do* Dr^ Pteinell^s idiiiaiti^ 
^ of ajfart of Pope's Rape of the Lock may serve a^ 
p.f%vowrable specimen qf theeffe^of mo^ikish rbym* 
(rhyme intermixed with Hexameter mcasvwe) oat^ 
^ \ imd the aTOcremtic of W^hpr de lyhpts^ f»^r 
forved in Cambden's Remains, and partly tmslatcd 
by Hud4isford, affords, a tolerable example irf ano* 
ther variety of Latin rt^me \ biit viithont albrding 
at the same time, ^ny temptation whatever to pursuit 
the pwctipe, 

.The 1,7A Lecture o<msists of OAyfrw««« ««. ih 
different propenks of Z^ngW^-f. 1)» perfcctkj* 
of at^augufi^, coB?Ut^ prinqipaWy iftl^ing a su£i 
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§wat eopkiof words, in the abson^^ of ambijptityv 
«nd 10 Si plei^f , not hamh or grating pronuiliciation. 

On tb9s<i*thrt;c points of exCellcnee he enlarges* 
Tho co^^snfss of a Latiguagc, depctids sA/^ on 
<iic st^e^bf imj^^OYemeal among the people that use 
it* Butljib 19 relative^ &r soltif people may be hni 
pnQved in odf^jMsA another in crther respects. Thm 
ffqph like^ Greeks who cuW?ate poetry mul ora* 
pQ[ty to a high degree, are lifedy to have thfeir lan^ 
guige abound Jnsynonimou* md nearfy s>'iK)Qimout 
t^aqpis^.; whereas a nation cultivating the drtsand 
jicienees extensii^, mil of course reejuire teroui 
«{^^roprxate to new (Ejects and combinations. Thus 
^ number of VKords in the English Langu^ k 
npt greateir than in the Qrae^, 

Ambiguity may arL^ from the same word having 
more ideas wnexed to it thato one. And from waift 
c^ means to asctrtain the! celatioM oi nsonbvto eaqjh 
otiier. ^ 

'Vbt harshness; of a fiiai^age, does hot absolute^ 
\y depend on the mere proportion of cofiscmants to 
vowels^ but mor& oa their aivangemente : thus the 
words strand^ Uind^ do myt sound hsrsh at least to an 
Ungli^ ear* Neither do the words, that^ then^ 

thready 
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ihreadjhc ddiough ofur neighbouit ootBpbmi m 
nmcb of die tk; woe Aqr to kam the use of it; 
the oompkuht urould cease. ** The Helirew, An. 
*' Ihc, and otiier Eastern Tongues, are thouglit veiy 
'^s^veetand melodious ia the Countries where they^ 
** are or bnre bpen spokim^ and yet they abound with 
^gtmuTids and aspirates^ which are in Uieir own na^ 
i^ ture, die most difficult and violent articulations 
^^ that the humw voice is capable dL In the Greek, 
f^fre^pent use is made of % (answering to n in He« 
^^ brew) ; also of d and ^ (noneof which were {ivo^ 
** flounced by the Antients as we now pronoiin<» 
^ tliem>aiid yet all pec^e diink die Greek to bavo 
*^ bten %very harmonious musical Language.*^ 

It is certainly within the compass of possibilitjr^ 
libit the Greeks iidtua pronounce diese characters as 
we do ; but I should be glad to know how the Doo* 
tor bccume aoquainted with diis &ct? or how it can 
be ascertained? I have not here the importunity of ^ 
consuldhg Mdkerchus, w Besa, or V6ssius,i^. ot 

\ Lipsuis^ 

I i r I mmmmmtmmmmmm$mmm^ - i n i i i i ■ 

* Adolpku^ M€hr^hU% ^ «%kVi «t i^ecU pfonuktUtione Lingv« 
Oi*oecie. Voetiui de poematum Cantu. Bcza de yetefi^t Gsrmaaft 
pronuntiatione Lingus Ora-csr. ^y~Lipsiiu de recta. pronuotiAtioaft 
^Ibigux Latins i dedicated to Si^ P. Sydney. 
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Lipsius, or the? Acoeums redivivi, or any of thcjiu* 
mefous Greek Philologists, but I see not how any 
mail can be certain of ^s, livho (fid not live in the 
days of the antients as well as in ^ose of the mo4 
dems : especially as the* Greeks and Lodos offer 
no Rhyme to guide our conjectures. I remember 
a conversation between Dr* Johnson and Mr. Da§^ 
during an interval in the performance of Horace^ 
carmen seculare, when set to music by PhSidor, 
and performed under his and Baretti^s diiectiom' 
The subject was, the proper method of pronouncing 
the Latin language. Johnson. *• Sir, this is^aquesn 
tloh that cannot be setded in this day; no modern 
can have hemxl the antients speak ; therefore no mo- 
dern can tell how the antients spake. One.mah may 
histruct ahodier in propjer diction by exam^e, but 
Ae instruction must be addressed to the ear, not to 
the understanding ; written precept is insiifficfenh 
Alt we can do in the present case is^to conjecture, 
am! of conjectures we are bound by the most proba- 
ble. That the pronunciation of the Latin would be 
modified and altered by the intermixture of barbori-^ 
ans who overturned the Roman empire is certain ; 
but in what instances and to what degree is uncer- 

tain. 
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tain. K is probable that the immediaie descend*' 
ants of the Romans would be more likeljr to pro- 
sounee the Roman language widi propriety, thaa 
foreign nations. It is probable that ^rsons living in 
the same climate, and on the same spot, would be 
more apt to fell into the pronunciation which a Ro^; 
man would adopt, than any .foreigner; for the natu- 
fftl causes that affect pronunciation, wouM be com^ 
XXioa to the antient and the modem inhabitant of the 
same place. For these reasons, 1 incline to think 
^lat the Italians have &e chance of being more cor- 
rect than any other nation. Another observation 
occurs to me, which thou^ it will not decide the 
questicm, will serve to illustrate the arguments I 
have employed. When Virgil describes the Cy* 
clops as forging the arms of jSideas, he uses kn* 
gnage evidently meant to convey a correspondency 
af the sound to the sense. 

Illi inter scsc, magni vi, brachia tdlunt, 
Innumerum : versantque tenaei forcipe fcrrum. 

Pronounce fliis passage like an Englishman, and 
ihe beauty almost vanishes: pronounce it like an 
Italian, and it must be felt.'* 

I think with Johiison^ that desctndency and simi^ 

larity 
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krity of climate, though not conclusive evidences irt 
&vour of right pronunciation, as we Imow they are 
not either with respect to the modem Rcmians, xjt 
modem Greeksi arc yet much stronger thaii any 
other people can adduce i and where one mode cf 
prcHiunciation is universally adopted, it has a higher 
degree of probability in its i &Vour than any other 
can pretend to. 

Dr. Priestley proceeds to remark that wh^faer a 
language isl^rshor not, must be judged of from 
the best writers in it : for there may be more diflkr« 
cnce ^)etwccn two writers in this respect dmn bc« 
tween two languages. 

AISO5 that the real structure of an harmonious Ian« 
guj^ must admit of any words or numbers of wcuxis 
to succeed each other with ease as if they were one 
Word. Hence there must not be too many conso*^ 
nants thrown together at the beginnings and endings 
of words : else they will impede fecility of pnxmn^ 
elation. Having made these preliminarj' observmi* 
ons, he proceeds in the 18th i/ecture to a C^mparU 
ion ofdiffer^t Languages. 

In this Lecture he briefly considers the ehamcter- 
istie differences of the Hebrew and the Grpek lan- 
guages, 
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• . 

giMig^i addii^ some ffcrnt remarks jm the Ladn, 
?i5pnqhi Italian, l^nidh and Gcnnan languages* 
The first part in jMirticiiIar iaintcrcsting, brief as it 
is :. butthc plaai of this accmint will hardly autiior- 
mt the traMcriWng of it here. 
, The 1 9th Lecture is on the ^rigiuy use^ and ^essatU 
mi of the Diversity of Lmgttages. 

The presait diversity of languages is Ae necessa- 
ry cffi« of the' neW{wants and new situatipns in which 
manldnd would gradually find them$elves. There 
mui3t Imve been a first <»- original language; this 
the' Scriptures teach. But that langus^con^is^ii^ 
of few words, and of few inflections because few 
would be needed, could easily be altered so mu(£ as 
to becomea (Ufferoit thing fi*om what it wasorigioal- 
ly. This is &r more probable than hxf miraculous 
interference at the building of Babel. - The dijPlQul- 
ty of conceiving how language&should be so numer* 
<ms and so diflfercnt, rests upon the supposition that 
Ae primitive langu?^ A^as copious and perfect; 
Ikit suppose it no more so than was necessary to 
primitive wants, the difficuhy no longer remains. 
. Observations succeed on the utility ctf different 
J^g^^s, and the necessity of attending to the con- 

stru^i<» 
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abuetioh of more than one, by thdse who wishao 
curatdy to understand Aeir own. 

, On a Fltthsf^hieal Language: Si^ch of Dr. 
W^is's^ {dan. Doubts whether a distribution <£ 
0f things and clw^ttei:s into classes, canbeii|ai^* 
cd sufficientiy wdl, in Ae present state of know- 
ledge : whenever Idle present diver^tjr of languages 
\m suficki^ answered all the bencfcial purposes 
for which it was ordained or permitted : whether the 
theory^ languages itself as an abstract science^ be 
sufficiently advanced, to enable us to fr^ne a pfailo- 
sophicsd language and character, that will answer the 
|>roposed ends. But he thiidcs, that when the pre* 
fent diversiQr has contiaued so long as to be funcia 
officio^ it will gradually bripg in the necessity^f sudi 
a language as has been pressed. 

The volume closes with a list of the books he 
nadc use of, vi^. the Cirammars of Messieurs dc 
Port Royal* Harrises ^ermes. Bayley's Introduc 
tion to Langaa^. Robcrtscms method of reading 

Hcbirew. 

This ia « wifpciiit Ibr Wilkim. Dr. Wallis's Grionmtr and his 
^Ditsertflttioii de Loqueli seu Sonorum formadone is curioufj^ and v^ 
)>eart tohave been ]>racticaU/ applicable to tli« teaching of deaf per« 
I to fpeak. 
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Hebraw. Hartley on mam Du Trc&tils Gio$Mtf 
ofmodenvGreeki Beknd^ Misoellaneoas Dttseiti 
ttichaitls^ft Welch Ommitiar and Dkdonaiy* WiU 
kins^ Essay toward a rtai Chamcter andblpyfcso^ 
phk^ Language^ Brerewood on Langus^) and 
Sharpens two Dissertation on Language^ 

Had he revia^ tiiesd Lectureis, with die advan^- 
ta^ (in a£kliti€»i to much jm»c iH^ding aisd itu 
flection) of Mr* Home To(*e^s labours, and the 
books referred to by him, and some few others, easi*^ 
fy obtained, they would have feeen well worth thtt 
Mtendon of the public in such an improved statfef 
as they are, 1 know of no treatise so well adapted ta- 
the purposes for which it was composed and com« 
filed* 

1 have been the rtore diiSlise on this work of Dn 
Priestley because it does not appear to have been mucl| 
known beyond the circle of his students. The print- 
ed cq)y he kept by hhn, has spaces left for the Greek 
and Hebrew quotations which he has inserted in h« 
own hand writing, with a few Corrections and additi* 
om in shore hand. Indeed he has mentioned in the 
prefixed advertisement, that if these Lectures should 
happen to fall into other hands than tliose for when) 

tbejr 
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tfwy wece iiitoi^ecl^ tliey must only be regarded as 
Jhc heads of disa»frs!es to be enlai^ed upon by the 
; Lecturer at the ^ipe of delivcay, 

Thel^ture&onOi^toaty and Criticism, and the 
Lectures on General History and Civil PoKcy, of 
which last a new edition has lately been published in. 
two YoluTOCS,. at Philadelphia, are too well known to 
require to be enlarged upon. In the former the only 
peculiarity seems to be the adoption of Hartley's 
Theory of Association to explain and illustrate many 
of the subjects tr^tedj^ to which no doubt that theory 
Jswellfittedv ~ 

.The Lectures on Higtory and Civil Policy have 
. hecn^t^ well received by the pubKc, and they treat of 
subjects so important, and contain such a mass of in- 
ibrmationy that they ^lu6tlca1g remain a stock-book to 
thcrtudent* 

_ Inthe last edition of these Lectures, the Dr. has in- 
serted a new chapter on the constitutipn of the United 
States (ch^ 43; in which among other obse^rvations 
lie has introduced the following. 

'^lo this view of the constitution of the United 
/States I diall take the liberty to subjoin ahint of what 
appears to me to be of particular importance as a 

C G maxim 
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maxm ef policy in die pi-e^eht stete of tht tmititiy fti 
general , though 1 haA^e enlarged upon it on another 
occasion J it is not to fevour ohc class of Ae citiicn^ 
more than another by any measure of government, 
especially the merchant more than the farmer,'* 

" Their employments are equally useful to the 
country, and therefore they are equally entitled to 
attention and protection, but not one raqtt than the 
other.'* 

** If the merchant will risk his property at sea, let 
him c^ukte that risk, and abide by the consequence 
of it, as the husb^dman must do with respect to the 
seed that he commits to the earth ; and fct not the 
country consider itself as under any obligation toiii- 
iJemmfy one for his risks and losses any more than 
the other, especially as, in tfie case of the merchant, 
it might be the cause of a war with foreign states. If 
therein should be danger from the depredations of pri- 
vateers, or ships of war of any other kind, let the mer- 
<ihants have the power of defending Iheir property, 
and let them and the ii^surers indemnify themselves, 
as they always ^ill do, by the advanced price of their 
goods, but in no other way whatever. If in defend- 
in^ tlicmselves they offend other nations, let diem be 

givea 
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given up to punishment as pirates* If ike risk of a 
nadonal quarrel be manifest, let the trade be profai^ 
bited.^» 

*♦ If the cxpence of fitting out fleets for the protect 
tion of any branch of commerce exceeds tiic advanta* 
gei that arise to the country from thaU: commerce^ 
there cannot be any wisdom in prosecuting it* 1a 
that case let that branch of commerce be abandoned j 
aitd it may be depended upon that the country witt 
not long be in watit of any valuable commodity with . 
which the mercltarits of oth^r countries can supply it, 
iind that the competition will prevent the price frotti 
'becoming exorbitant." ' 

' **^o proper merchandi^y or the peculiar advan^ 
tage Of it, would ht lost by this means ; but only &a? 
particular branch of industry and gain called the cai> 
fying'irade^ which would be kfi: to other nations that 
could carry it on to more advantage j while the esP- 
•change of commodities, that of the articles that tht 
country can spare, for those that it wants, Would be 
the same as before ; and the capital that h^d been em^ 
ployed in the carrying trade might,be employed t6 
more advantage some other way, of which ftee hold* 
erbwill be the best judges/' . , : 

Cc2 This 
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Dr. Darwin had matte use of Dr. Pricfiaey'scipe* 
fioiciits on the canfcrcufommalh, a grSen matter pfo* 
ducJcd oil s*agntot water, as fevourabje to the hypo- 
thesiairf equivocal generation; ivhereasDr. Prii^t. 
ky who was always of dpiraon that if a mitefliuld 
bethusproduc^d^ soaiaotnight a mammoth or .a 
m4n> deemed this revival of an exploded hypothecs 
a direct introdtiction to Atheism. 
. Certain it is, that if we argue from facts that wedo 
know, to similar facta with which we are ho* so ^vdl 
acquainted> 'a mode of philosophising undoubtedly 
legitimate, the preponderance of probability isagaiwt 
the notion revived by Dr. Darwin.^ Still however 
many facts concemirig the J^eneration ofthc^ftialkr 
animals as insects and ajiimalcules are. so p^rfecl^y 
anomalous, as in the case of the Aphis and we knpjv 
so little on this subject as it respects this whole class 
of organized beings, that our analogies drawn from 

die 



* I do not recollect any late aulim? of credit who haa leaned ttt 
^e doctrine of equivocal generation Reside Dftrwi8> except M!r. 
jB?.}Ieyin.hia r^rbid Aisatomj: nor do 1 wonder that Mushfooms* 
Ilycnrtlds, sjid all the tribe of v/orms that generate in. the viscera of 
the l-irg-er animal 9 should sugg-cst, foi* a while, some doubts of the 
%$^ modem and popular hypothesis. 
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the productioa of Ae more perfect when applied t0 
the less perfect orders of axiimal life, as tlie earth 
worm, the polypi, the nydra, the millepes and the 
whole class of Zoophytes, th^t rootm may.jstiU J^ieft 
for reasonable doubt. Rousseau very properly ob? 
serves that a philosopher has frequent pccjisipn to 
»y y^ignon but very rarely c^est impossiMe* I de 
not see the certain tendency of this opinion to athe* 
ism, for this property of spontaneous production may 
have biien originally communicated junder certsun €ir.^ 
cu mstances as well as any of the other properties of or- 
ganized or unorganized matter ; and the one and the 
other may be equally necessary parts of the pre-esta- 
blished order of things. But if it do lead to Athe* 
igm, what then ? There can be no crime in follow- 
ing truth vthereveritlead, and I think we have sufS^ 
dent reason upon the whole tp believe, that the result 
of truth must be more beneficial to mankind tkm 
error. Nor can I see how the belief of ng God can 
be more detrimental to society or render a nian less 
fit as a citizen tlian the belief of the thirty thousand 
Gods of the Pagans,* or thQ equal absHurdities of tri- 

* 1 believe the learned mystic and pagan of modem dxys, Mr'. 
Taykr is in moral department a pattern to his Cliristian ccmi^ccrt. 

WW 

Cc4 - 
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by poati^rtfc m^jtitutionSt, and the 8tiU strqnger m|u- 
fnaec^ public sentiment and compipn interest, very 
lUUe can be added in reality, by a recourse to t|c 
toms of etcamd damnation* However well foundsd 
Wd US^ftl -tl]ie.dQQttine of 4 future state may be, it 
ecrtainly was no^ part of the sanction jaroposad by tho. 
Mitient legisJators^ Dr. Sy kes in his examination ci 
Warburton's paradoxes shews this, with respect to 
the laws of Zaleucus, Charondas and Cicero, as 
veHas^se of Triptolemu^ Draco, Sdon, Ly<jur- 
gus and Numa* 

' The modem and more acccrate notions respectmg 
matter, imperfect as they yet are and probably evej 
wrill bctjf^votjr the opiaioiw.pf Dr. Darwin much 
moire tfian the old doctrines on this subject. Mattpt 
is no longer treated of as the sluggish inert substance 
it was heretofore considered. Whatever be thf sub^ 
-^Orajum of its properties, we Jknpw those Jifr9p?rtte4 
■ ■.•.,'-... -to 



, I believe I may bav^aUoded elMwbete to tbk Hh^oftf ^of 4lnnr fe^ 
Jl^Mtkm pr^pupdtd l^ the I(evi»«iid BialiQi^^^ <be«ibjeclaf^ 

^hfy on 10^ $*QC5r« I nui&t pWad wkb tikie ;poek* 
To li^igtt, were want of Goodneiit and of Grttf e» 

IBJtt tabe gr^Tc^ exceeds aUpowcvf o! fiMI. 
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to be fcSgWy, pergetaaily, adiJ-eQ^entiaUy aijtivfc : «>. 

itering contiAuaUy intq new combination^ and iktw 

fori a ifaoment pennittihg apy aggregatiiJn organized 

or unorganized tQeootiaue pi^ecbely the same a» at 

any given previous portion of time. Nor can the 

^r€^)ability be denied^ that there is a msm to im- 

|»t)fvefrient in att organized l^eings, at least where 

jdiat oa^nization is attended with the slightest portion 

of volition, and the power of voluntary effort. 

' By these observations ho^^evcr I by no means wiA 

to be understood as defending the doctrine of E(pii- 

vocal Gert«ration, whitJh Dr. Darwin's ingenuity has 

agairi introduced to the notice of the philosc^Mcal 

tvorid. But thou^ the balance of probability4ftay 

be on the side of thd ttK^ fashioriaWe opinion, I 

eatinot help thinking that a candid observer may eveh 

yet be allowed to doubts ' 

: Dn Darwin s^ms to think that Dt. Brkstley^ 

^^reen matter could not arise from seeds diffused 

through the air but must be generated in thfe watet* 

%herem it is observed* To ascertain this, Dr. 

'^Priestfey^ (who believed dbat all the parta of 

the pknt or the animal pre-eicist "in the embryo 

and are merely extended, not formed ;wiew by 

nutri* 
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«utrifion) on the 1st of Jfaly 1808 pla^ in Uie^«pMI 

isir several Jars of pump wtt«, two of them iwreredl ^ 

with olive oil, one in a phial with a ground gb^ 

stopper, one with a lo0sc tin ca^?er, and-die rest witfc 

the surfece of the water exposed to the atmpsirficrefi. 

and having found that the adcKtion of vegetable mat*- 

ter aided the production o{ii\t ton/if rva^ he put twenty 

grains of sliced potatde into each of the large vessehv 

and tea grains into ciach of ikt smaller. Into eacb 

cf two very large decanters, the mouths erf whicb 

were ikotow, he put fifty grains: one of these h^ 

<»l on the surfece and the other none. He al^ ft|i?!^ 

a large phial with the same waterj and inverted it m 

a vessel of mercury. In abwit a week the wkk 

mouthed open ves^l begai^tohave green matter anil 

Ih^ large decanter with a narrow mouth had the samr 

appearance m three weeks^ On dje 1st of Augn^ 

, Ae if^fiA whirfi : had ^: loose tin cover e|:t?j#g^ 

;^bout h^f an inch below i^&^ge, ; began t%s^i«^ 

sK^t tinge* Of green-jai^ onth? 1st of Septei|i||^ 

the phial with a groijnd stopper (b^|t jvh|th ^i^^.^f^i 

iit exactly) be^ to havfc gre^n im^tt^fy bijt wmcitrf^ 

the VtisdJi that were coveted wtthioil*, oc? hftd t^e 

tnottth inifcrted in mercury shewed aqy^^uefa appear- 

ance» 
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ancc. On Uie. llth of Septcmtjcr, bayipg waited as 
he thcHight long enough^ be put an ,eid %o tKe expc* 
timcnt .,...., 

- Here the» the access dTairw^s evidently necdssaiy 
to the production of this green matter^ and in the 
f&topt decanter, the seed must have insinuated itself 
Ifarpugh a very small interstice, and in the decanter 
povcred with a tin cover,, it must have ascended and 
then descended into the water. These facts Dr. 
Fiiestley regards as hostile to the h}rpothesis adopted 
byDr.Darwiiu ,^. 

For the other observations <mi this subject whidi 
pn Friestley makes in his letter to Dr. Wistsu*, the 
reader must be referred to the 6th volume of die 
American Transactions, wherein it is, or will be 
p-inted* . 

- I confess /7>^ctf/a»/iwWy that these experiments 
do not appear to me to be conclusive. The access 
:Of air seems almost universally necessatyasa stimu- 
lus to aniinal life in the cases which we are wedl ac- 
fluaiatcd with, diough some of the insect tribe «em^ 
to furnish exceptions* The oxygenated artoial 
Jjlood is evidently conveyed to die infent by the um- 
^k^ vessels saA placenta : nor do we know decid. 

edlj 
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tdly oiF any aninial or plant thsft^con-llvc without a6* 
<iess of air. No wonder tha^forq that tibe sam* 
might be the caiac with the plant in question* Tht 
subject dcscfves more consideratidii by means of di- 
rect experiment than has yet been given it. 

As to the opinion to which Dr. Priestley seems to 
Incline in common with Haller and Bonnet and Spalan^ 
Kani, that the original seed contained the embryoifil 
of all future plants, and that our first mother Eve bort 
in her ovaria every individual of the human race, Kkfe 
a nest oi* boxes in a turner's shop, one within the <S 
iher (Emboitement as Bonnet calls it) I cannot think 
it will maintain its ground. To suppose that fivfe 
•or six hundred thousand millions of human crear 
tares were thus pent up all perfect and ready formed^ 
in the small compass assigne4 for their reception i$ 
the first female parent, is so pregnant with absurdit}\ 
that the rdatibns of Bishop Pontoppidan are as thfe 
axioms of Euclid to it. I h ave not seen Blumenbach% 
work on generation, nor do -I know whetficr the conv 
fsnafontinalk on which he experimented, was thfe 
green vegetable matter bf Dr. Priestley. I agree 
however to the ridicule which he throws jDh this sysw 
ttm in the extmct which Dr. .WiUich has grveft 
-- , (Lect. 
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(Lect. p. 376 ed. Boston) and I think hw pfe«ic fd^ 
siss is sufficientljr near to the spontaneous vitality of 
Dr. Darvvin t<x class these philosophem-tcg^TW 
&r B& the present m^bject isconccmed^ 
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The Following 

^TUGITIVE PIECES BY Dr. PRIESTLEY, 

Arc deemed sufficiently interesting to be preserved} 
and as tv)0 of them liave hitherto been published 
only in a Ne'mspaper or a Magazine^ they are in- 
serted here as properly belonging to the class of his 
Miscellaneous Viorks. The paper concerning Mfi. 
Burke^ nvcts prepared by Dr. Priestley for the Press 
but a fev) days before his deaths and has not hiihe^- 
to appeared in prints 

MAXIMS OF POLITICAL ARITHMETIC, 

Applied to the case of the United States of America^ 
first published in the Aurora^ February 26 and 27t 
1798. (By a ^aker in Politics.) 

AN idea of the true interests of any country is per- 
haps most easily formed by supposing it to be the 
property of one person, who would naturally wish t* 
derive the greatest advat^ge from it, and who would 
therefore, lay out his capital in such a manner as t# 
make it the most productive to him. An attention to 
^he-separate and discordant interests of di^rent clas- ' 

ses 
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ses.4^ fOtTif is apt to distm^ the fnind : but ^hen a|l 
the peoi>le are coii«ida:ed as member^ of oive &mily^ 
who esm be disposed oi^ gnd emplojrad, ^s the ^$a4 
of it shall direct, for the commoa bea^ti that caq^e 
of embarrasOTjent is mmoved^ 

To derive the gresOse^ advantage from Any country 
it will be necessary that atteu^on be paid> in duei^rs^ 
place, to the wants of nature^ and tp raise from k^ i^ 
tl)e greatest quantity and perfection, such productif 
imn aa are necessary to feed md clothe the inhabit^titSi 
And to provide them with h^fcitationsi m order to 
guaxd them against the inclcmencyjr of the ivesathpr i 
and after this such as are of us? to their saore copjif 
fortable accommodation, and the supply of arti&oiA} 
i^^nts. 

If any ccmntry be completely insulated, or cutoff 
fix>m all communication with other countries, it will 
be nectssaiy to rai?e all those Mticles within itself; 
but ii*cn a ctommunication b opened with ojjher 
countries, thepf aprittor will do well to j^ve h» >\Yhok 
attention to Ihose productions whiqfa h^s own coup- 
try ^:an bestyidid, and exchange d:iesui^Iusf<^r such 
Jffticles as odier countries can better saipjdy him wkh# 
Fpr by that meatis, hb labour wift heemplpycd torth© 
t D d most 
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most advantage. If, foi example, it would employ 
him a month to go through all the processes whidh 
ait necessary to make a piece of cloth, when the ef- 
fect of the labour of a week in his husbandry would 
enable him to purchase that cloth, it will be better 
fcH* him to confine himself to his husbandly, and buy 
his cloth ; besides that, not making it his sole busi- 
ness, he would not, with any labour, make it so well. 
And now that a communication by sea with aH 
parts of the worldLis so -well established, that itmay 
be depended upon that whatever any country wants 
another c^ supply it with, to the advantage of both, 
this exchange may be made with little interruption^ 
even by war. 

Commerce consists in the exchange of flie comma; 
dities of one country for those of another ; and as 
this, like any other business, will be performed to the 
most advantage by persons who give their whole at- 
tention to it, and who are called merchams^ it will be 
most convenient, in general, that this be done by 
them, rather than by those who employ themselves 
in raising the produce. The business of ccmvcying 
the produce of one country to another is a diflfercnt 
thing from merchandific. Those who employ ships 
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for this purpose, are paid for their trouble by the 
fi^ight of their vessiels, while the merchant subsists 
from what he gains by the exchange of commodi- 
ties. 

What is generally termed active commerce is that 
which is carried on by the natives of any country in 
ships of their own, conveying their produce to other 
countries, and bringing back theirs in return ; and 
that is caiHed passive commerce which is carried on at 
home, people of other countries bringing their com- 
modities, and taking back what they want in ex- 
change for them. The quantity of proper com- 
merce, or merchandize, is the same in both these 
cases. All the difference consists in the employment 
given to the carriers, and the shipping, of the diffimnt 
countries. 

While the communication with other countries by 
sea is open, it cannot be for the interest of any coun- 
try, either to impose duties on goods brought into it, 
or to give bounties on those that are exported : be- 
cause, by both these means, the people are made to 
pay more tlian they otherwise would do for the same 
benefit. In both cases the . price of the goods must 
lie advanced. He who pays the duty will be refund- 
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cd at least, by the persons who purchase thei^ommo* 
dity, and the bounty to the Vender must be paid by 
a tax on all the inhabitants. 

It is, no doubt, the interest of any particular class 
ncrf persons to extend theif business, and thereby in- 
crease their gains. But if their fellow citizens pay 
more in the advanced price of what they pumhasc 
than their gain amounts to, the community is a loser ; 
and if it be equal, onse class is made to contribute to 
the maintenance of another, when all have an equal 
natural right to the fruit* pf their own labour. 

For the«amerea9od, if, on atiy account, the coni 
veyancc of goods from one Country to miothcr be at- 
tend^ with mofe kms ttiati gain, tiie person in whose 
Iiand* Wis tht property of the whole would dis(ionti- 
nue that branch of busmess, and employ his capital 
in some other way, <j>r ratliet* let it remain unproduc- 
tive thai% emjploy it to a certain loss. 

l^hese maximsi aj^ar to me to be incontrovertible 
it) the.alistract. What then may be learti^d from 
them with respect to this country, situated as it now 
is? 

Without enquiring into tfce cause, which is no part 
of my object, it is a fact, that the couveyance of 

goods. 
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goods, or the carrying trade ofthiscountrjv which 
has generally been taken up by the merchants, though 
k is no necessary branch of thefe* buskiess, is pceuli* 
arly hazardous, and of course expensive. Thise^^- 
pence the country at large must pay, in th^ advanced 
price of the goods purchased. lit this slate oi thing* 
it has also been found necessary to send ambassa- 
dors to distant countries, in order to remove the supr 
posed cause of the difficulty, which is attended with 
another expencc. It has likewise been thought ne- 
cessary to build ships of war for the purpose of pro- 
tecting this carrying trade ; and if this be dbne tc> 
any eflfect it must be attended with much moi« ex- 
pence^ . . 

I do not pretend to be aMe to calculate the expence- 
occasioned by any of these circumstances ; but the 
amount of all the three, viz. the additional prifce to*, 
die carrier to indemnify him^ftjr his riscpie^ the ex- 
pence of ambassadors, and th^ of ftkting ou< ships of 
war, I cannot help thinkihg must be much mor6 
than alt the profit that can be dterivedfrom thecany*^ 
ki^ trade / and if so, a person wha had the absdute 
tommand of all tlie shipping, and': all the capital,, of 
tiie country, would see it t»r be his interest to lay up 
Dda his. 
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his ships for the present, and make some other use of 
his capital. And as the^ greatest part of the country 
is as yet uncleared) and there is a great want of ros^, 
bridges and canals^ the use of which would suflGici- 
ently repay him for any sums laid out upon diem, 
and they would not fail to contribute to the improve- 
ment of the country, which I suppose to be his estate, 
he would naturally lay out his superfluous capital on 
diese great objects. Theexpence of building, one 
man of war would suffice to make a bridge over a 
river of considerable extent, and (which ought to be 
a serious consideration) the morals of labourers are 
/ much better preserved than those of seamen; and 
especially those of soldiers. 

Another great advantage attending this conduct is, 
that the country would be in no danger of quarrel- 
ling with any of its neighbours, and thereby the ha- 
zard of war, which is necessarily attended with incal- 
culable evils, physical and moral, would be avoid- 
ed. To make this case ea^er to myself, I would 
consider injuries done by oAer nations, in the same 
light as losses by hurricanes or earthquakes j and 
without indulging any resentment, I would repair the 
damage as well as I could. I would not be angry 

where 
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where anger could answer no good end. '^ If one nati-- 
on affront another, the people would do best to take 
•it patiently, and content themselves with making re- 
monstrances. There is the truest tiignity in this 
conduct ; and unprovoked injuries would not often 
l?e repeated, at the injurious nation would soon find 
that itgwned neither credit not advantage by such be- 
haviour. 

This is the case with independent individuals, and 
why should it be otherwise with independent nations ? 
Rash and hasty men, standing on what they fancy to 
be honour i are ever quarrelling, and doing themselves, 
^ well as others, infinitely more mischief than could 
possibly arise firom behaving with christian meekness 
and forbearance. In fact, they act Kke children,, who 
have no command of their passions, and not like men, 
governed by reason. In this calculation, peace of 
mind, which is preserved by the meek, and lost by 
the quarrelsome, is a very important article. 

It will be said, that merchants, having no odier 
occupation than that of sending goods to foreign 
cqnntries, by which their own is benefited, have a 
right to the protection of their country. But what 
i$ die rule of right in this, or any other case ? It must 
Dd4 be 
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be reguldted by a regarfl tcr the good of the whole; 
and if the country ti^eire more injury than benefit by 
any branch df biisbi^ss, it otight to be dfecontkued ; 
and At)sft wht^ *"g^^e ift aiiy businessy should lay 
their accbbtlt with the ristjue to which it is exposed, 
as mtich as the faHner tvith the risque of bad seasons, 
for which his country msikte him no indemnification^ 
though his employment is as beneficial to it as that 
ef the inerchahtw 

Ifi thfettfei^, in these tircumstances of extraorcK- 
6^ry hazard, any person will send his goods to sea, k 
shduld b^ at hiis own risque : and the countiy, which 
hicbitcS tnorfe irijlrry than advantage firom it, and 
Whose pekce is endangered t^ it^ should not indem- 
faify him tot any los^. Lfethim, hawcvety be fully 
apprised of this i^ and if he will persist in doiilg as he 
hasdbncy the etitis^qtiertGfe is to himself, and his 
country is iiot ittit>lfcatcd hi it. 

This is a et^tlntry which wants nothing but /mrr^ 
and an atteiitioA to Its natural advantages^, to make 
it most flourishing artd t-espectabfe : and tv^anting th6 
inanufaetures of other coiintrles, its friendship will 
be courted by tliem aM, on account of the advantage 
ihcy will derive from an tnt?ercourse with it. Other 

countries 
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countries being fully peopled, the inhabitants m«/^^ap- 
f^ly. to manufactures ; and where can they find such a 
*iarket as this must necessarily be f And on account 
ef the riyalship and competition which there will be 
among them, the i^ople c^this countty cannot &il ta 
be served in the chckj)fest manner by them all* This 
will be independent of all their politics, with which 
this country has nothing to do* But if^ by endea- 
vouring to rival any of them in naval power (which 
will only resemble the frog in the fiible endeavouring 
to swell itself to the si^e of the ox) it excites their 
Jealousy, and this country should join any one of 
&em against any other, it will certainly not only lose 
the advantage it might derive from the trade of that, 
country, but pay dearly for its folly, by the evils of a 
state of warfare. 

What seems to be nfK)re particularly impolitic in 
this country, as ill suiting the state of it, is the duty 
on the importation of hoks^ which are so much want- 
ed, and which even great encouragement could not 
produce here. Is it at all probable that such works 
as the Greek and Latin classics, those of the christian 
Fathers, the Polyglott Bible, the Philosophical 
Transactions, or the members of the Academy of 
' Sciences, 
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Sciences, &c. Sec. will, in the time of our great grand 
children be printed in the United States ? and yet 
there is a heavy duty on their importation ; and tot 
every printer, or maker of paper for printing, there 
are, no doubt, sever^ thousand purchasers of books, 
all of whom are taxed for their advantage. In these 
circumstances, it were surely better to have more cul- 
tivators of the ground, and fewer printers. 

When I sec.at what expence ambassadors are sent 
to foreign and distant countries, with which this 
country has little or no intercourse ; and when it is 
yery problematical whether in wy case, they have 
)u>t d(me more harm than good, and think what solid 
advantage might be derived from half the expence in 
sending out men of a^jience for -the purpose of 
purchasing works of literature and philosophic 
cal instruments^ of whicK. all the universities and 
colleges of this country are most disgracefully desti- 
tute ; and that the expence of one of the three iri- 
gatesi would have supplied all of them with telescopea 
equal to that of Pr. Hcrschell,. and other philosophic 
cal instrument3 in the same great style^ to. the im- 
mortal honour of any administration, I. lament that 
the progress of naJticmal wisdoijt should be so slowi. 
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and that our country profits so little l^ the experi- 
ence and the folly of oth^^. The Chinese never 
had resident ambassadors in any country, aqd what V 
country has flourished more than China ? 
, A forei^er travelling in the interior part of this ^ 
country, and finding the want of roads, bridges and 
inns, wonders that things of such manifest utility 
should npt have more attention paid to them, when he 
sees that great sums are raised and expended on ob- 
jects, the use of which is at best very doubtful* And 
men of letters coming to reside here, find their hands 
tied up. Books of literature are not to be had, and 
philosophical in^ruments can neither be made nor 
purchased. Every thing of the kind must be had 
from Europe, and pay a duty on importation. 

But all this may be short sighted speculation ; aiul 
it may be, nay I doubt not it is, better for the wwld 
at large, that this progress should not be so rapid; 
that a long state of infancy, childhood and foUj^ 
^ould precede that of manhood and true wisdom ; 
and that vices, which will sprbg up in all countries, 
^e better checked by the calamities of war than by 
reason and philosophy, 

It may be the wise plan of Providence, by n^eans 

of 
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ofthefblljr of ma% td involve this eountrymtfie 
Tortex of Europfeto politics, atid the misery of Eu- 
pean wars ; and to prevent the" importation of the: 
means of knowledge till a better use would be made 
of them. Nations make fiower advances in wisdonv^ 
than individual men, in some proportion to thei^ 
longer duration. But what they acquke at a greater 
cxpence> ti^y retain better ; so that, I doubt not,, 
there is much wisdom in this part of the general (X)n^ 
stitution of things. 

A stranger is apt to Wonder that political animosi- 
ty should have got to so great a height in this coun- 
try^ when all were so lately united in their contest 
with a common enemy ; and that tlieir ennlity, which 
cannot: be of long standing, should be as inveterate^ 
as in the eldest countries, where parties have sub- 
sisted time immemwial. But it may be the desiga 
of Providence, by this means, to divide this widely 
extended country into smaller States,, whieh shall be 
at war with each other; that by their common suflfer- 
ings their common vices may be corrected, and thus 
lay a foundation for the solid acquisitioaof wisdom ;r 
whieh will be more valued in consequence of having 
been more deadx bought in some foture age,. 

Divided^ 
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Divided as the people of this country are, some in 
fevour of France, and others of England, I should 
not miich wonder^ if the decision of the government 
in fevour of either of them should be the cause of a 
civil war. But even this, the most calamitous of all 
events, virould promote a greater agitation of men'a 
minds, and be a more effectual check to the progress 
of luxury, vice, and folly, than any other mode b£ 
discipline, and at the same time that it will evince the 
fcUy of man, may display the wisdom (rf Him wha 
fuktk in the kingdoms ofmcny and who appoints for 
all nations such governments, 2uid such governors^ 
as their state, and that of other countries connected 
with them, really requires, Pharaoh occupied as 
important a station in the plan of Divine Providence, 
asking David, though called a man after God^s cvjn 
heartn For his wise and excellent purjposes, the one 
was a$ necessary as the other. 

Many liv«s, no doubt, will be lost in war, civil or 
foreign ; but men nwst die ; and if the destructioa 
of one generation be the means of producing another 
ii^hich diall be wiser and better, the good will ex* 
«ed the evil, great as it may be, and greatly to be 
deplored, as all evils ought to be, 

A stran.. " 
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A sttanger naturally expects to find a greater sim- 
plicity of manners, and more virtue, in this new 
country^ as it is called, than in the old ones. But a 
nearer acqi^ntance with it, wilf cohvince him> thatj 
considering how easily subsistence is procured herc^ 
«;id consequently how few incitements there arc to 
the vices of the lower classes especially, there is less 

/ virtue as well as less knowledge, than in most of 
Ae countries of Europe. In many pirtsof the U- 
nited States there is also less religion, at least of a 
rational and useful kind. And where there is no 
sense of religion, ho feir of God, or respect to a fu- 
ture state, there will be no good morals that can be 
dq)ended upon. Laws may restrain the excesses of 
vice, but they cannot impart the principles of vir- 
tue. 

Infidelity has made great progress in France, 
through all the continent of Europe, and also in 
England ; but I much question whether it be not 

, as great in America ; and the want of information in 
the people at large, makes thousands of them the 
dupes of such shallow WTitings as those of Mr* 
Paine, and the French unbelievers, several of which 
are translated and published here; and ei&er 

through 
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through want of kilowlcdge^ or of 2;eal, little or no* 
thing is done by the friends of Revelation, to siop^ 
the baneful torrent. 

All this, however, 1 doubt not, will appear to have 
been ultimately for the best Let temperate and 
wise men forwam the country of its danger, and, as 
they are in duty bound, endeavour to prevent, or al- 
leviate, evils of every kind. Their conduct «^will 
Hicet the approbation of the great Governor of the 
universe ; and, in all events. He, whose will no fo- 
reign power can control, being the true and benevo- 
k'nt parent of all the the human race, will provide 
ft»r ^ happiness of hjsc^spring in the most effectu- 
id manner, tiiough, to our imperfect understanding, 
the st^s which lead to it be incomprehensible. We 
must not do evil diat good may come, because our 
understanding is finite, and therefore we cannot be 
sure that the good we intend will come. But the 
Divine Being, whose foresight is unerring, continu- 
ally acts upon that maxii|i> and, as we see, to the 
greatest advaiitage* 
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To the Editor ^ the Monthly M^azme^ 
Sir, 

I HAVE just read in the Montf^K Beyi^w, vd^ 
56, p. 357, th^t the late Mn Penfumt s^ of Dn 
Franklin, that, " living under th^ protc^tiQi^ rf our 
mild government, he was secretly playing the incea* 
diaiy, juid too succeissfuUy inflaming the mindis of 
our feUow-subjects in Am^ica, until that great ex* 
plosion haj^)ened, which for ever disunited us£rom 
our 4?ncelvippy colonies,'* i 

As it is in my power, as far as my testimony will 
be reg^ded) to refute thi$ charge, I thin^ h due t(> 
pur friendship to do it It is probably that no p^r^ 
son now living was better acquainted wiUi Dr« 
Franklin and his sentiments on all subject^ of impor* 
tance, than myself^ fiar several yfisrs before the. Aiae^ 
rican war* I think I knew him ap well as oac mai> 
t^an generally know another. At that time I. spent 
the winters in London, in the family of the Marquii 
of Landsdown, and few days passed without my see- 
ing more or less of Dr. Franklin; and the last, day 
-that he passed in England, having given out that he 
should depart tlie day before, we spent together, 
^wfithoutany interruption, from nv)rnuig until night. 

Now 
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Now ht was so fair from WxshAnj^ for ^ rupttoe 
with the colonies^ that fee did more Aan mo^ mciti -^ 
would haw done to prevent lt% His constant tAvict 
to his counttymcn^ he rfwayis said> wtaiR ** to beaf 
every tMng from Englandv however Uhjust }*^ say^ 
Lig, ibat ^^ it could not last iong> as they would sooh 
out^w all their hardships/^ On this account Dn 
Price* who Ihenconesponded with some of the prin* 
cipal persons in America^ said, he began to be very 
unpopular there* He always Baid> " If there must 
be awar> it will be a war of tea yearsj and 1 shall 
not live to see the end of if This I have heard 
him say many times* 

It was at his request, enforced by that of Dr* Fo* 

thei^i!, that I wrote an anonymous pamphlet, calcu* 

lat^ to shew the injustice and impolicy of a War with 

the Colonies, previous to the meeting of a new Par* 

liament. As I then lived at Leeds, he corrected the 

press himself; and, to a passage in which I lament' 

ed the attempt to establish arbitrary power in so * 

large a part of the British Empire, he added the foU 

lowing clause, " To the inunin^t hazard of our, 

most vs^uable commerce, and of that nadonal 

strength, security, and felicity, which deperid m^ 

U|iion and on liberty.*' 

Ee The 
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The unity of the British Empire in all its parts 
was a fevourite idea of his. He used to compare it 
to a beautiful China vase, which, if once broken, 
tiould never be put together again : and so great aa 
admirer was he at that time of the British Consdtu*' 
lion, that he said he saw no inconvenience from its 
being-extended <iver a great part of the globe. WiA 
these sentiments he left England ; but when, on his^ 
arrival in Amierica, he found the war begun, and^ 
that there was no receding, no man entered mor© 
Ifl^annly into tibe interests of what he then consideredi 
as Aw country y in opposition to that of Great 3ritaia.^ 
Three of His letters to me, one written immediiatelf!^ 
ojn his landing, and published in the collection of His 
Miscellaneous. Wbrhy p. 365, ,552, said 555 j will' 
iprave this. 

By many persons Dr. Franklin is considered a^ 
having been a cold-hearted man, so callous to every 
feeling >or humanity, thattheprospect of dllthe hor- 
/^roisof a civil war could not afiect Km. 'This was 
iarfrom being the case. A great part of the day 
^^tfjove-mcntioned that we spent together, he wasr 
loditng over a number of American newspapCTS, 
4ii5ecting.mewhatto cxtract^rom them forthe Eng. 
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Jft^ ones; and, in reading them, he was frequently 
%iot able to pr cfceed for the tears literally running 
^own his tiheeks. To strangers he was cold and re- 
served ; but whene he was iflLtimatte^ no man indulge 
^ mom in pleasantry and good-humour. By this 
^hc was the <^elight of ti chib, to which he alludes in 
^*5ne^f the letter^ liborve referred to, calfedthc VThig- 
^Ciiiby that met at lihe London Coffee-house, t)f which 
iOr. Price, Dr. Kippis, Mr. John Lee, and others 
-^f the same ^mp, w6re membets. 

HojHng Aat ^is vindication of Dr. t'ranklin ^ill 
?givc pleasure tb wiarty of your readers, I shall proceed 
to relatte some particulars relating to his behaviour, 
^hen Lord Loughborough, then Mr. Wedderbum^ 
pronounced his violent invective against him at the 
Privy Council, on his presenting the complaints of 
the Province of Massachusetts (I think it was) a- 
gainst their governor^ Some of the particulars may 
be thought amusing* 

On the morning of the day on which the cause 
was to be heard, I met Mr* Burke in Parliament- 
street, accompanied by Dr. Douglas, afterwards 
Bishop of Carlisle ; and after introducing us to each 
otlicr, as men of letters, he asked me whither I was 

E e 2 going 
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going; I said^ 1 could tell him whitlier Imshedi^ 
go. He then a^iking me where that was, I said ta 
the Privy Council, but that 1 was afraid 1 could not 
get admission. He then desired me to go along with 
him. Accordingly I did } but when We got to thr 
^ anti*room# we found it quite filled with persons as 
desitous of getting admission as oKirselves. Seeing 
this, I said> WG should never get through the crowd. 
He said, *• Oive me yotir arm }*^ and, locking it fast 
in hisj he soon made his way to the door of the Privy 
Council* I then said» Mn Bufke, you are an ex« 
tellent leader; he replied, ♦*! wish other persons 
thought so too.'* 

After waiting a short time, the door of the Privy 
Council opened, and we entered the first i when Mr. 
Burke took his stand behind the first chair next to 
the President, and I behind that the next to his. 
Wheii Ihc business was opened, it was sufficiently 
evident, from the speech of Mn Wedderbum, who 
was Counsel for the Governor, that the real object of 
the Court was to insult Dr. Franklin. All this time 
he stood in a comer of the room, not far from me,^ 
without tlie least apparent emotion. 

Mr. Dunning who was the leading Counsel on the 

part 
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fmrt of the Colony, was so hoarse that he could 
liafdly make himself heard ; and Mr. Lee, who was 
the second, spdce but fi^ly in reply ; so Aat Mr. 
Wedderbum had a complete triai|il>h.«-^At the sal- 
lies of his sarcastic wit^ all the members of the Coun- 
cil, the President himself (Lord Gower) not except* 
cd, frequendy laughed outr^ht* No persmi belong- 
ing to the Council behaved witii decent gravity, ex- 
cept Lord North, who, coming late, toek his stand 
behind the chair opposite to me. 

When the business was over, Dr. Franklin, in 
going out, took me by the hand in a manner that in^ 
dicatedsome feeling. I soon followed him, and^ 
going through the anti-room, saw Mr. Weddei:- 
burn there surrounded with a circle of his friends 
and admirers. Being known to him, he stepped 
forward as if to speak to me; but I turned aside, 
and made what haste I could out of th& place. 

The next morning. I break&sted with the Doctor, 
when he said, ** He had jaever before been so sensi* 
ble ^f the power of a good conscience ; for that if 
he had not considered tfie thing for which he had 
been so much insulted, as one of the best actions of 
i^is Ufe> aiid what he should certainly do again in the 

E e 3 ^xne 
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same circumstances, he cooM not have stipportod 
it ; He was accused' <^ clandestineljr procuing cer^ 
tarn letters; containing complaints: agakist the Go- 
vernor, and sending them to^ America,, witfr a^view 
to excite tJieir animosity against hiinv ^^^ thus to^ 
embroil the two^ countries^ Rut he assured, me^ 
that he did not even know that such letters existed^, 
until they were brought to him as agent for theXo-- 
l<wiy„ in order to be sent ta his constiiucnts ;, and the. 
cover of letters; on. which the direction had been: 
written, being lest, he only guessed at the persom 

to whom they w<2re addressed by the contents,. 

• -J 

That Dr. ETankUn,notwithstandinghedidnot shew 
It at thetimCy was much, impressed by the business; 
of the Privy Council,, appeared from this circum- 
^ance :* — When he attended dierc, he was dressedi 
in a suit of Manchester velvet ;. xmd Silas Dean told^ 
me, that, when they met at Piris to sign the treaty 
between- France and America,, he purposely put oHi 
that suit* 

Hoping that this communicatibn willBe of some 
service to- the memoiy of Dr.. Franklin,, and grati% 
- Ms friends, L am. Sir, y our's &Ci- 

Jv PRIESTLEX- 
NopihumherlandyJSr^, lO/A', 1802- 
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HAVING in iny defence of Dr. Franklin, pub- 
l^hed in the Monthly Magazine, fer February 1S03, 
mentioned a circumstance which inipjied that at that 
tiinM^ th^*e subsisted acjMisiderabledejgrec of intima«» 
<g^ -between me and Mr. Burke f and several person^ 
will wish to know how that intimacy^came to tcrml*- 
imte, and what could be the cause of the inveteracy 
with which some years before his death he took evcay 
c^portunity of treating me, especially by studicMisly, 
introducing my name, in a manner calculated to eij-r 
cite the strongest resentment, in his speeches in the 
House of Commons, to which he knew it was not in, 
my power tO; make any reply, I have no objection to 
giving the best account that I can of it. It shall be; 
distinct, fair, and candid. 

We were first introduced to each other by ouir 
common fiiend Mr, John Lee, while I lived at Leeds,- 
and we had then no cKfference of opinion wfetever,. 
that I knew of,, on any subject oipoliti<;s^ except tha| 
he thought the power of the crown would be check- 
ed in the best manner by increasing the influence of 
the great whig families, ia the country ;, wbil^ I waj^ 
of opinion that the same eni which we both aimed 
at would be most efiectualljr secured by a more equ4 

Ee4 repre* 
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representation ofthe Commons k l^liament* 1^ 
this subject was never tiie ocxaskm of any discussKMi^. 
or debate, between ws/exccpt at onetime,mlhepie* 
scnce of Mr. Lee, at Mr. Burke's, teMe ? and this 
was occasioned by a fcceat publk^on of hk> to Hxt 
cause of the discohiems^ wMch th^ik prevaSed rery 
i;cnerdlly in the kingdom j a paBaphtet of which nct^ 
ther Mr. i4ee nor mysetf concealed oiiir dbapprobati« '^ 
on,, thinkbg the princtptea of it mmh too aristocrat 
ticaL 

Whea the American warturoke out, thtsdiii^enfi^ 
^opinion did not seem to be thou^ crfby ekher of 
us* Wehadbutoneopmioii,andonewish,tm/^aJt 
subject ; and this was the same with aU who were^ 
classed by us among the friends of ^c libe^y oC 
England. On the probable approach of that war^, 
but a few years before it actually took place,, be^ 
ing still at Leeds, I wrote two anonyt^ous^panu 
phlets, one ttiiitlcd The prese?t0 smu ^ Mertf itk 
Great Britain and the cdkmeSf which gained me the- 
friendship of Sir George Sa^iUe, the good opinion of 
the Marquis of Rockingham, and ma^y other pcr^ 
sons, then in oppositioii to the minfetry% Cheap 
editions were soon printed of tliat pamphlet, and they 

weife 
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irere distributed in great number thmigh tlie kkg'* 
dom« Soon after thb, at tike earnest and joint re-<r 
quest of Dr. Fiany in and Dr. Fothergil I wrote ana« 
ihsr pamphlet, entitled^ an Ad^ess to Dmenters on 
ihe samesubject^one sentence q£ which was written 
by Dr. Franklin, who corrected the press, aawas 
mentlMiedinmyfejst. ITiis pamphlet was circulate 
ed with more assiduity, and wa& thought to have had 
more effect, than any thtn^ t!^t was addressed to the 
public at the time» Dr« Franklin said it was his se* 
lious q>midn, that it was one principal reasoa with 
Aeministiy of that day for dissolvingthe pMiament a 
year sooner than usual ^ ^d at the next me^tng of 
parliament, I heard Lord SuflWk, then secretary of 
state avQW that it was done to prevej^ the ijainds of 
Hxt pec^Ie fix>m being poisoned by s»iful and dange* 
rous publications, or aoroe expressions of an equiva^ 
lent nature. 

So &r Mr. Burke and I proceeded with perfect 
harmony, until after I had left the Marquis of Landss- 
d&wne and while I was ki his &m*ly Iwaseareliil not 
to publish any political pamphlet, or paragr^ wha|^ 
ever, lest it should be thougl^ tiiat I did it at his in^ 
stigatiouji wb^^ politics was expressly ezclu;ded 
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from our connexion. But I thought it right MMt 
ver to conceal my scnlimeiits with respect to events. 
Aat imeresled cveiy body; and they were aU 
, ways in perfect concurrence with those of Mr. Burke, 
with whom I had frequent interviews. 

The last of these was when I lived at Birmingham ;. 
when being^accomjMaiied by his son, he called and 
spent a great j^rt of the afternoon with me. ^ 

After much general conversation, he took mc aside 
to a small terrace in the garden in which the house, 
^ood, to tell me that Lord Shelbume, who was th^ri, 
prime minfeter, finding h|is influence diminislied, and' 
of course his situation uncertain, had made prc^sab 
to join Loid North. Having had a better opportu-^ 
Utty of knowing the principles, and character of hisr 
Lordship than Mr. Burji:e, I seemed (as he must 
Jhave thought) a little incredulous on the subject- 
But before I could make any reply, he said, " I s^e 
^ you do not bdUeve me, but you may depend upon 
^* it lie has made overtures to him, and in writing,*^ 
md without any reply, I believe, on my part (for I 
did not give much credit to the information) wc re- 
turned to the rest of the company. However, it was 
hot much more than a moiith, or six weeks^ after 
• this 
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iSib before he himsel£ did the very thing Aat, whet- 
Iher right or. wrong, e3q)e<Jfettt or iiiexp€5diTOt (for 
there were various opinions on the subject) he at that 
fime mentioned as a thing soatarocious, as hardly to 
becre^ble. 

After this our intimacy ceased ? and I saw nothing 
of him except by accident. But his particular ani- 
mosity was excited by my answer ti> his book oil 
the French Revolution^ ki which^ thdugh he intro- 
duced a compliment to me, it was acc^i^nied with 
sufficient asperity. The wbcde of the paragraph^ 
lyhich related to the fiiends of the revolutioa in gene* 
vsl, isas-followsv ^ . 

, " Some of them are so heated widi their particulai^ 
^ religious tiieoriesy that they give more than hints 
*^ that the fell of the civil pewers,. with all the dread- 
" ful consequences of that fall, provided they might? 
"be of service to their thewies^ would not be unac- 
^ cc^ble to them, or very remote from their wishes-^ 
*^ A man amongstt them of great authority, and cer- 
** tainly of great talents,, speaking of a supposed alK- 
•* ance between Church, and State, says perhaps nve. 
^ must nvait for the fall of the cml powers before 
^this Tnost unnatural alliance be broken. Calami^ 
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*^ toaiy nd dmk ivitt^yAat time he. But nvhatcort:^ 
** vukioHs in the polmtd ivorld might to be a suhject 
^* eflamematian^ if ii be^ extended noith so desirable 
^^ an effect f You see witii what a steady eye these 
** gcntkmen arc prepared to view die gftatcst cala« 
** mities which can befid their countiy ! '^ 

The sentimeiU, however, of thid oflfensive para- 
graph \nth which I closed my History oftlie Cormpr. 
Mnscf Christianity^ and which has be^ quoted by 
many others, in order to render me obnoxious to the 
English government^ had no particular, or principal, 
view to England ; but to ail those countries in which "^ 
the unnatural alliance between Church and State 
mibsisted, and especially those European States 
\ / ivhich had been parts of the Roman Empire, hut were 
then in communion with the Church of Rome. Be- 
sides &at the intcrjjret4tion of prophecy ought to be 
£ieeto ail, it is the opinion I believe of every comi' 
mcntator, that those States are doomed to de^rucfii- 
on. Dr. Hartley, a ttian never suspected of sedition, 
has expressed himself xpore stoongly on this subject 
fhmi I have done- Nothing, however, that any of us 
haveidvanced on the^ subject implies the least de- 
gree of ill'WiU to any of those countries j ibr though 
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wc cannot but foresee tlie approaching calamity, xvt 
lament it; and, as we sufficiently intimated, that 
tim^ reformation would prevent it, we ought to be 
thanked for our faithful, though unwelcome, warn- 
ings. 

Though, in my answer to Mr. Burko, I did not 
spare his principles^ I pre^rved all the respect that 
was due to an old friend^ as the l^ers which I ad- 
dressed to him will shew«. From this time, howe* 
ver, widiK>ut any further provocation, instigated, I 
believe, by the bigotted clergy, he not only never 
omitted, but evidently sought, and took every ad- 
vantaj*e that he could, of oppcMtunitiesto add to the 
«)dium unckr which I lay. 

AmcMig other things he asserted in one of his 
speeches, that '* / ^^ made a citizen of France on 
•* account of my declared hostility to the consdtution of 
** England ;^^ a charge for which there W'as no foun* 
Nation, and of which it was not in his power to prOt 
duce any pioof. In the public papers, tfaextfofe^ 
which was all the resource I had at that time, I de- 
nied the charge, and called upon biiA for the proof 
t>f what he had advanced ; at the same time sending 
him the newspaper b which this was cont^uEied, but 

be 
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he made ho rq)Iy . In my preface to ^ J'ast iSislwMi 
&i the year folfowffig» I dterefoitsaid that it suffici- 
cntly appeared that ** he had nfeither ability toMain^ 
" tain hi» charge, nor virtue to retract it.*^ Thii 
also was conveyed to him* Another year having 
elapsed, without his making any reply, 1 added, in 
the preface to another Sermon, after repeating what 
I had said before, ** a year more of silence on hin 
** part having now elapsed, this is become mor6 
** evident than before.'^ This also he bore in ^ 
fence. 

A circumstance that shows peculiar malignity wa% 
that on the breaking out of the riots of Birminghani 
a person who at that time lodged in the same house 
with him at Margate, informed me that he could na£ 
contain his joy on the occasion ; but tliat rumiing 
from place to place, he expressed it in the most ua- 
equivocal manner. 

After this I never heard arty ^ing concerning 
Mr. Burke, but from his publications, except that 
I had a pretty early and authentic account of hi$ 
first pension y whi<;h he had taken some pains to con- 
ceal. Suph is sometimes the fate of the most pro- 
mising, and long continued, of human friendships. 

But 
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But if I have been disappointed in some of tl^m, I 
hxvt derived abundant satisfaction, and advantage 
fronrothers. 

J. miESTLEY* 
jffbrihumtcrlandf February 1, 1804. 
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APPENDIX, NO. S. 

A Summary of Dr. Prmtley^s J^eUgious Opinions. 

XT has already been mentioned that it was once the 
intention of Dr. Priestley to draw up a brief state- 
ment of his Theological opinions ; not only to pre- 
vent misccMiception and misrepresentation, of which 
ia his case there has been more than a common por- 
tico, but also to exhibit a system of Faith, plain, ra- 
tional and consistent, such as conunon sense would 
not revolt at, and philosophy might adopt without 
disgrace. 

This merit at least, (no common one) Dr. Priest- 
ky is fairly entitled to in relation to the tenets he 
ultunately adopted. The prejudices of hi^ youth 
were to be surmounted in the first instance. He 
had to ^icounter, not these only, but the prejudices 
of his early and most valued connections. Every 
change of his opinion, was at the time, in manifest 
hostility with his interest ; and every public avowal 
on his part of what he deemed genuine Christianity ^ 
jHit in jeopardy the attachment of his friends, the 

Ff support 
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support of his family, and his public reputation : nor 
was this all : for it subjected him with fearful cer- 
tainty, to the hue and cry which bigotry never Ms to 
raise against those who in their search after truth, 
are hardy enough to set antient errors, and establish- 
ed absurdity at defiance. ^ 

The writings of Dr. Priestley however enable his 
readers to do that, which it is nrnch to be regretted 
he did not find opportunity to do for hiitisel^ Not 
that any thing I can now venture to state on this sub* 
ject will compensate for the accuracy smd ^^perior 
authenticity of such a confession offei^ as he ^ould 
have penned for himself; and still less, for the cnci%% 
getic simplicity wliich would have characterised 
such a solemn condensation of the researches of half 
a century on the' most important objects of human 
tnquiry* But it is not improbable that afitirand 
impartial exhibition of the principal points of his re* 
ligious, creed, may serve to shew, that christisajityt 
such as be conceived it to be in its original purity, 
and such as he professed and practised, has a direct 
tendency to make men wiser and better, more pati- 
ent, resigned, and happy here, and affords hopes and 
prospects of futurity more cheering than those who 

are not christians can possibly enioy. 

' ^' ^That 
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• Hiat there are difficulties atteirfing the evidences 
of christimity, which may give rise to important 
doubts in the breast even of serious and candid en- 
quirers, no person who has duly studied the subject, 
and who is not paid for professing the fashionable 
side of the question, will be hardy enough to deny. 
Good and wise men have enlisted on both sides of 
the argument; nor is k an impeachment either of 
good sense or integrity, to adopt either side. The 
dflistian sncerers at honest infidelity , and the philoso- 
phic sheerers at rational Christianity, appear to mc 
equally distant from that frame and temper of mind 
which characterizes the real votary of truth. 

I shall state then what appears to me, a fair sum- 
mary of Dr* Priestley's religious creed, [Premising, 
tlrnt my own assent does not aiocompany all the te* 
wets which on the maturest investigation, and on the 
fullest conviction, he adopted as the clearest and most 
important of truths. I would it were otherwise : 
but assent is not in our power to ^ve or to withhold. 
Theology was a subject on which we had agreed to 
differ : a difference, which though a mutual source 
of regret, was to neither of us a cause of offence.' 

Dr. Priestley believed in the existence of one God : 
Ff2 one 
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one Sapreme Creator and governor of the aniveMife : 
eternal in duration ; infinite in gbddness, in wisdoiti 
and in powfer : to whom, and to whorii alone, ^ 
honour is due for the good enjoyed by his preatur^ Jv 
to whom, and to whom alone all thanks were to be 
given for benefits received, and all prayer directed for 
benefits desired. ^ 

He believed, that the]system of theunivei^e formed 
by this being, was the best upon the whc4e that could 
have been devised by infinite goodness und wisdom^ 
and executed by infinite pdiwer^ That the end of 
creation, in all iM-obabiUty, was the happinete of the 
sentient and intelligent beings created. That the 
moral and physical evil observcablcin the system, ac- 
cording to men's limited view of it, arenecesimiy 
parts of the great jdan ; dl tending ultimately to pro- 
duce the greatest sum of happiness upon the whole^ 
not only with respect to the system in genend, but to 
each individual according to the station he occupies 
in it So that, all things, in the language of Scrip- 
ture, under the superintending providence of the Al- 
mighty *' work together for good." — A system thus 
pre-ordained in all its partsi and under the influence 
^nd operation of general laws, implies die necessary 

depend- 
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dt^eiul^ice of every action and event on some other 
{Mf^eeding as its cause until we arrive at the deity 
himself the first, die great and efficient cause of aS. 
Such a ^stem excludes also, the necessity of parti- 
cular interpositions of Providence, other than such 
as might have been foreseen and pre.t»xlained in the 
beginning, and embraced within the general plan, . 
' It was the death and resurrection of Christ atone 
that brought life and immortality to light. Oi the 
doctrines of Christianity, and oa them ^lohe in his 
opinion a -christian must rely forsatisfectory evidence 
of a future state. But independent of the christian 
Scripture, it resulted fiom the metaphysical part of 
his Theology, wid he thought it probable from the 
light of nature, that die present life is but mi intro- 
duction to future states of eternal existence which 
man b destined to pass through; wherein, virtuous 
and benevolent dispo^icms and increased knowledge, 
will constitute the means of conferring and of enjoy- 
ing happiness ; and that evil, of whatever kind, is 
permitted to exist among intelligent beings, because 
necessary as a means of eradicating vicious propensi- 
ties, and of gradually introducing in their stead those 
haWts of virtue and benevolence, without which 

F f 3 happi- 
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happine^ cannot exist either here or ,hpreafter« Tbe 
futi^^e happiness pf iadiTidaal^ wUl the^G^e.^ffwd 
on the d^ee to which they ha?e cuttivffled those 
diS{>o9iticms here ; jmd the evil they wUl w^^ wi^ 
fieces^arily be in propjortion to the vicious habits 
they have ac^juired durmg their^ p^ssogpe through th^ 
present hfe. But althou^ he was^of opinion that 
tliese ideas m^ now be rendered probable inde- 
pendent of the Scriptures^ he was firmly parisuaded 
^h^ the light i^ nature alone Would never b^vie ^tig;- 
gested them; since in fiict, notluitg can be morp 
crude, more unsettled, and mis^isfactory l^ian the 
nc^ons advanced by the wisest of. the heathen philo* 
spphers who had no light to guide their n&aemphes^ 
but what is calkd.the light of natt^re. It is Christie 
anity ak>ne therefore that has suggested those fibeial 
notions of the being and attributes of iJod and the 
bei^voknt plans of divine providence, which wa^ace 
grossly mistaken if we conclude the light ofimture 
would have pointed 'out, though it may serve in 
some degree to strengtlien and confirm* 

It has been necessary (as he thought) to the present 
and future welfare of the human race, and a part of 
the system oitlained by the Almighty from the be- 

ginning^ 
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gkning that in consequence trfthe prevalence of ig^ 
^orance and vice in the world, teachers, pretematu- 
rally endowed widi wisdom and power by God him- 
self, should occasionally appear for the purpose of 
promulgating more correct notions of the being and 
attributes of the Almighty, and of the duties of men 
toward their maker and toward each other. In par- 
ticular, to assert the unity of die Divine Being in op- 
position to the idolatrous worship and polytheistic no- 
tions of tfie pagan >vorld, and to furnish a more sure 
and compfcat sanction to morality,* 

That these preternatural interpositions in favour 
of the human race, were more especially manifested 
hi the Jewish dispensation by means of Moses, and 
in die christian drq>en6ation by means of Jesus 
Christ : both of whom were especially commissioned 
by God for the purpose ; and each of these dispensa- 
tions being respectively calculated for the state and 

condition 

• I was for a long time satisfied with Warbui ton's Hypothesis, that 

« 
under the Jewish Theocracy, there was no sanction but that of few- 

poral reward and punishment. I do not recollect Jortin's or Sykes* 

pamplilet in reply. But a smaU toact written by Dr. Priestley ott 

this subject, one of his latest compositions, convinces me that War- 

burton's opiBion wasverj' probably, if not demonstrably erroneous. 
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condition of mankind, ^t the time-when these holy 
men appeared* That prolane hifetory, abundaatly 
proves tliis necessity ; and ihe utter inability of hu-f 
man wisdom in it« best state at the time, to-airive 9t, 
jthose correct ideas of religion and morality, which it 
was the end of those dispensations to communicate 
and sanction. , 

That the books of the old and new T^tament 
contain tlie history of those di^nsaticms, ^d the 
circumstances attending them, so far as it is neces* 
sary for us to be made acquainted with the feists; 
These books are the histories of the times treated of, 
by various writers : written from the common mo* 
tives which have dictated o^r histories : witiK>ttt 
any pretence to divine in^iraticm (except in the case 
of the prophecies) : and are to be tested by tfie samfe 
canons of criticism, by which we determine itt other 
casQB, whether a book be really written by the author 
to whom it is ascribed, and whether the material facts 
related, are accompanied with sufficient evidence in- 
ternal and* external, to justify our giving credit to 
them. He believed, that tliese books like other His- 
tories though far less antient, may have suffered in* 
many passages of small moment by frequent trans- 

, criptioa 
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^tfipti^ -nxid unauthorized interpolatton : 4luft the 
Mihprs, Uke other observers, might commit mis* 
takes and differ firom each other in particulars <^mi« 
Bor impmt; but there is evidence as stPWg, nay 
much stronger bbtfa internal and ext^ml of tlie ac« 
curacy smd fidelity of the wiit^, aiul of the truth of 
the material facts rcktcd in these books, than in Ae 
jcase of any oth^r history extant, judging by the conw 
mon rules that an unbeliever w(HiId adopt for decide 
jmg tte question* Considering the subject in this 
way, he did not adopt as canonical every passage 
indiscriminat^y contained in the old and new Tes- 
taua^nt, but rejected some that were not accompanied 
with equal evidence of authenticity with the rest. 
Hence he did not believe in the history of the mira- 
pulpus conoepticwi ; . or in the interpolated passage of 
^e three witnesses ; nor indeed couldr lie embrace 
the polytheistic doctrine of the Trinity in any shajje, t 
when he regarded the absolute Unity oi God, as the 
great doctrine, the characteristic feature of revealed 
religion, uniformly taught by Moses and the Profc. 
phets,as well as by Christ and the Apostles, in oppo- 
sition to the polytheism of the Pagans.* 

• He admitted the " Revelations" into his list of canonical Book* ? 
though I do not think he was sufficiently aware of the objections ol 
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Trcm a; carefal comparison of Scripture With iet 
self he deduced his opinion that Christ like Mosei 
\vas a mere Man, divinely commissioned to prea;(^ 
and propagate a sublin^r religion, aaid a purer mordfc 
ify than had yet been known: and for the purpose 
of giving force and efect to the doctrines he tatight) 
power also was given to him to perform in tte eye* 
^^, and under d» observaticm of multitudes op^ 
posed to his pretenstons, actions c^ kindness smd be^ 
nevolence toward indh^iduals, that no human memu 
could acciwnplish^ All which were abundantly coa^ 
firmed as proofs of his being sent of God by his fore- 
telling his own death and resurrection in the time 
and manner as they actually tot* place. 

Thus far he believed the mass oi testimony fully 
bore him out in giving his assent to the divine mis- 
sion of Jesus Christ, and to the doctrines he taughti 
A mass of testimony which if false or foiled, consti- 
tuted in his opinion (judging from the common 
principles of human nature, and the acknowledged 
rules of evidence) a miracle f^ more incredible than 
any tliat Christianity requires to be believed. He 
saw no reason however for believing that either Moses 
or Jesus Christ were inspired witli supernatural 

know- 
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knowledge, or oidued with supen*Attral power, be^ 
yond the immediate objects of their missidn, Whea 
the reason and the occasion ceased, the supemi^tural 
gifts would cease too. They were given fiar acer* 
toin purpose : we are not warranted tlierefiare in ex* 
(endmg them .beyond the occasioii that oatted tfaem 
ibrth. 

In the same manner he &ought of the Apof^, 
notwithstandiivg iJtvQ ht^ authority that accompani^ 
ed their op^iions, from their sHuation of intimacy 
widi Jesus Chrbt. Yet wh^ reasoning from them* 
selves and as men, they would sometimes like other 
faen te liable to reason inconclusively. That they 
did so sometimes must be allowed from the manifest 
differences erf opinion among each other on some of 
the less important points of christian practice and 
doctrine. 

In cxamming the language of scripture, he made 
due allowances as a man of learning and good sense 
ought to do, for the peculiar idioms, allusions, and 
figures, which though not likely to mislead or be 
misunderstood by the persons to whom they were 
addressed, will not now bear a literal interpretation 
consistent with the known attributes of tlie Supreme 

Being, 
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Bdbig^ and the immutable principles of right and 
wrong. Hence he rejected the gloomy doctrine of 
Original Sn, as well as the sb'ange hypodiesis of vi- 
carious sufferings or the doctrine of Atonement. Ng 
system of religion however apfiarently founded on 

• miracalous evidence, can require us to bdieve, tha$ 
theaxionis of moral justice, any more than of the 
liiathenuitioscanbe&lse. It^wouldseemas^ffioult 
to denKmstrate th^rt one man ought to be puniidied 
for the offences of another with wlurni he has no con^ 
nexioq, a$ that a part was equal to the whole, or that 
two quwtities each eqOal to a third were unequal to 
^ach other. His accurate search into bibUcal phra* 
seology, fully satisfied l^im that these strange tenets 
of what is qaUed Orthodoxy, were equally unfounded 
in scripture and commcm sense. 

For the same reason he rejected the horrid crite* 

, rion of Calvinistic Theology, the doctrine of election 
and reprobation, and its coneomitapt, the eternal du» 
ration of future punishment. Indeed, he had no no- 
tion of punishment as such in the common accepta- 
tion of the term. The design of the Creator in his 
opinion, was the ultimate happiness of all his crea- 
tures by the means best fitted to produce it. If 

pain 
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pain ^nd misery be the consequence of Vioei hcDe or 
hereafter^ it is nevertl^less an instiuice of God^s &« 
theiiy kindness toward the creature who su&rs it, 
because |{^t suffering is absolutely necessary to eta** 
dicate the dispositions tl^t obstruct the progress of 
improvement in knowledge and virtue^ and close tSk 
die avmues to real happiness. Punishment there« 
fiM^, is not inflicted wkh the slightest tincture of re- 
yenge, but as a necessary means of qualii^ing the 
sinner for a better state of existence, which his pre- 
sent propensities disqualify him from enjoying. It 
is not the e^t df anger in an irritated and avenging 
tyrant as the abotntnabte tenets of Orthodojgr would 
inAiee us to tfiink of the Deity, but it is the medectna 
fnentis exhibited for our good by the Physician of 
Souls. Nor have wc any reason to beEfcve that it is 
greater in degree, or longer in duration, than is ne- 
cessary to produce the beneficial effect for which it 
is inflicted. It is that sort of punishment which a 
kind but wise parent, inflicts on a beloved child. 

At one time indeed, he seems to have entertained 
the opinion that annihilation might possibly be the 
lot of the wicked ; but deeper reflection, and the fair 
results deducible from his metaphysical as well as 

his 
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his tfaebiogical system^ ^tened his opinion. Test- 
ing Acrefore to tl»t pre-eminent and cteli^tftil atfri- 
butcrf the Deity — that attribute to which wisdom 
and power are but the4iaiidmatids, die Divine Be- 
nevolence, hecBd not doubt but the ultimate re- 
sult of the system would be permanent happiness 
to ev<Hy iiOelligeat being it embraces, thou^ thrqtigh 
di&rent trials, at different periods andpetiiaps in 
different degrees. This doctrine he found as con- . 
fonnableto the scriptures as it is to justnoticMisof 
die goodness of God ; and it seems to furnish a glo- 
rious exposition of that cheering pass^, God is 
Love. ^ 

Thus pemuaded, that happiness essentially cot)^9t» 
in Conferring happiness, and that our only notion of 
any source of happiness to the Deity is tlie infinite 
power he possesses of communicating it to his cr^- 
tures, no wonder he Was impressed himself, and en- 
deavoured to impress odiers with the Duty e/Aawqg 
God in qU our th^ughtSj and, The duty of not living^ 
tQ oursehes : sentiments illustmtcd with a degrcfe of 
energ}'^ and conviction never exceeded, in two of the 
finest ^sermons ever compose4, and to which he gave 
these tides'. It was this that animated him to inces- 
sant 
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sattt exertion in the pursuit and the communication 
of knowledge of every kind : for knowledge he con- 
sidered as equivalent to power, and as Ae most ex- 
tensive and eflfectual means oJF doing good to others, 
ccrtwnly here, and probably hereafter. 

These were the doctrines that he adopted and 
tetught; doctrines, not merely professed, but deeply 
felt, smd daily act^ upon. This it was, diat taught 
him habitually to regard every event as ultimately a 
blessing ; that drew the sting of misfcHtune^ and al- 
layed the psmg of disease. He felt indeed for a time 
as others feel in similar circumstances; but his 
mind soon recovered its tone, and applied with salu- 
tary eflfect to the ideas so l(M)g cherished, and so inde- 
libly impr^sed, that God orders all things for good. 
This was a consolation to which he i^ver resorted in 
vain. 

These seem to me the most important and pro- 
minent features of the system he professed,, nor is it 
Worth while to dwell upon the minuter points in 
which he differed either from the established church 
6r the Dissenters, In Church Government he was 
an Independent, believvig that any number of pious 

christians meeting together for tlie purposes of pub- 
lic 
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lie worship formed a Qiurch, Cams credentium; o£ 
which the internal regulation belonged to tl^e persons 
composing it He never I believe, eidier prajed.or 
preacl^d extempore; conceivipg every Pastor at li- 
berty in this respect to follow that practice which he 
found most tending to edification*^ He was a friend 
to infant Baptism^ and to exhibttkig the commemo- 
ration of tife Lord's supper to young people, far rea- 
sons assigned in the pamphlets he published q^ these 
subjects. He npt only believed the keeping of the 
Sabbath to be a duty incumbent on christians, and 
having in itsfevour the practice of the earliest pro- 
fessors of Christianity, but he was a strenuous advo- 
cate for family prayer, which he constantly attended 
to in his own family. 

His opinions respecting the soul, of course led hint 
to disbelieve the doctrine of an intermediate state. 
Believing that as the whole man died, so the whole 
man would be called again to life at the appointed 
period of the resurrection of all men, he regarded tl^ 
intermediate portion of time as a state of utter insen- 
sibility : as a deep sleep, from which the man wowj^ 
awaken when callfed on by the Almighty, with.thc^ 
same associations as he had when alive, without fac- 
ing 
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ing sensible of the portion of time elapsed. He did 
not think the light of nature sufficient to furnish 
satisfactory evidence of any future state of exist- 
ence, ahd therefore the christian scriptures which 
alone gave full conviction, and certainty on this 
* most important point, were to him peculiarly and 
proportionably dear. To him, a future state was 
a subject of ardent and joyful hope, though to 
the majority of those who believe and contem* 
plate the gloomy doctrines of orthodox christi- 
anity, it cannot but be a subject of frequent and 
anxious^ dread, and of very dubious and uncer- 
tain desire* 

Such >vere the chief of Dr. Priestley's tenets on 
the subject of Religion. Be they true or. false, 
they were to him a sburce of hope and comfort 
and consolation :..his temper was bitter, his exer- 
tions were greater, and his days were happier for 
believing them. The whole tenor of his life was 
a proof of this ; and h^ died resigned and cheerful, 
in peace with himself and with the world, and in 
full persuasion that he was about to remove to 
as phere of higher enjoyment, because it would 
•irnish more extensive means of doipjg goodt 
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